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CHAPTER  I. 


And  tbe  borne  of  my  ohil A<M(I  U  distant  far, 
And  I  walk  in  a  land  where  strangers  are : 
And  the  lookj  that  I  meet,  and  the  sounds  that  I  hear, 
Are  not  light  to  my  spirit,  nor  song  to  my  ear. 

Hbsvev. 


ViviDLT  stamped  upon  my  memory  are  the 

impreaeiona  created  by  my  first  arriyal  at  Oak- 
leigh  Court.  I  was  a  poor,  forlorn  orphan ;  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  Edncated  for  the  profession 
of  agovemessyattheage  of  seventeen,!  was  ad- 
mitted as  under  teacher  in  a  school  of  some 

VOL.   I.  B 
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celebrity  in  those  days — as  such,  I  drudged  for 
5Lven  years. 

Many  trials  marked  that  period.  Confine- 
ment and  dependance  galled  iny  free  moun- 
ts\in  spirit  ;  I  sighed — nay,  groaned  for  my 
'*  Father  Land,"  my  beautiful  Switzerland! 
l)itter,  bitter  were  the  tears  that  moistened  my 
bread  of  servitude.  However,  I  was  supported 
by  that  Friend,  who  looks  with  such  especial 
kindness  and  pity  upon  the  fatherless  and  des- 
titute ;  my  mind  strengthened  under  the  severe 
lessons  of  self-denial  and  discipline  which  my 
position  afforded ;  and  although  I  look  back, 
even  at  this  distant  period,  to  the  time  I  passed 
at  Cumberland  House — with  almost  a  shudder 
— still  it  is  with  thankfulness  I  remember,  how, 
in  that  school  of  severity,  my  character  was 
formed  and  invigorated.  The  several  dispositions 
with  which  I  had  to  deal,  gave  me  experience 
in  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind. 

A  school  is  a  little  world;  and  young  as 
were  the  actors  upon  that  confined  atage,  still 
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thej  were  embryo  charactersy  all  patting  forth 
the  different  germs  of  good  and  evil.  Sad  it 
is  to  think,  how  much  of  frailty  lurks  even  in 
the  fairest  and  youngest — sin,  that  fatal  inheri- 
tance from  our  mother  Eve,  clings  to  all  her 
daughters,  with  a  pertinacity  which  defies 
education  and  every  other  advantage.  In  my 
ojMnion,  the  plague  spot  never  shows  itself  in 
a  more  decided  manner,  than  in  a  large 
school ;  perhaps  the  artificial  existence,  the 
young  creatures  endure,  sours  their  tempers ; 
the  longing  for  liberty  vexes  the  spirit. 
Well,  indeed,  do  1  recollect  the  many  cross 
grained  dispositions  I  had  to  encounter !  Truly, 
all  wajs  gloom  to  me  at  Cumberland  House. 
What  would  1  not  have  given,  for  one  breeze  from 
my  mountain  air —for  one  faint  echo  of  that 
strain  of  wild  music,  so  dearly  loved  by  my 
exiled  heart,  now  only  heard  in  my  feverish 
dreams.  How  I  existed,  through  all  the  agony 
I  endured,  I  know  not ;  for  certainly,  no  one 
B  3 
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ever  suffered  more  truly  and  bitterly,  from  the 
maladie  depaySj  than  I  did. 

Amongst  the  young  ladies,  there  was  one 
who  shewed  me  peculiar  favor  and  unfailing 
kindness.  She  was  a  kind  and  sensible  girl ; 
and  her  society  proved,  indeed,  a  solace — in 
short,  the  only  gleam  of  sunshine  which  enliv- 
ened that  dismal  epoch. 

But  the  moment  came  that  she  was  to  leave 
school;  and  when  she  was  gone,  the  gloom 
icemed  to  gather  and  to  thicken  round  me ;  all 
was  dark  to  my  sorrowful  mind — not  a  hope 
did  I  possess  of  brighter  days  on  earth.  I  had 
no  friends— no  money.  1  was  utterly  depen- 
dant on  Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  the  directress  of 
the  establishment ;  not  a  prospect  afforded  it- 
self to  my  weeping  eyes,  save  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  eternal  school-room. 

About  three  months  after  Miss  Howard*s 
departure,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  she 
entered  the  study — an  angel  of  consolation  she 
stood  before  me  !    How  I  wept  for  joy— for 
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was  she  not  the  odIj  creatare^  who  had  e^er 
attached  herself  to  the  poor^  phiin,  sad-looking, 
Swiss  girl? 

After  she  had  devoted  some  time  to  her 
clamorous  companions,  she  drew  me  to  one 
side,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Felicie,  would  you  like  to  undertake 
the  office  of  governess,  in  a  very,  very  delight- 
ful family  T 

"  Would  I  ?  Too  gladly,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
who  would  choose  me  as  a  governess  ?'' 

''Leave that  to  me,'' answered  Miss  Howard, 
gaily ;  ^^  I  have  a  charming  plan  in  view  for 
you  ;  and  once  having  guned  your  consent,  I 
will  soon  manage  the  rest." 

Imagine  my  delight,  gentle  Reader  I  But,  per- 
haps, that  is  impossible;  for  few,  I  believe,  ever 
experienced  such  a  sudden  reverse  from  despon- 
dency to  hope,  and  then  to  happiness,  as  I  did, 
happiness  which,  although  all  passed  and  gone, 
and  I  am  now  old  and  sad,can  never  vanish  from 
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ray  remembrance  ;  it  passes  over  my  worn  and 
enfeebled  memory,  like  a  bright  flash  of  light, 
illumining,  for  a  moment,  the  mina's  eye,  and 
shewing  with  magic  effect,  the  scenes  of  that 
blissful  period ;  for  a  moment  only,  how- 
ever, does  the  illusion  continue ;  suddenly  it 
again  disappears,  and  the  present,  with  all 
its  losses  and  crosses,  is  befoie  my  sorrowing 
fancy. 

But  my  stoiy  must  be  told  ;  I  ought  not  to 
forestall  events,  or  throw  prematurely  a  sombre 
coloring  over  the  narrative. 

It  is  painful  to  write,  with  minuteness,  the 
history  of  a  life ;  particularly  when  that  life  is 
so  far  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  narrator, 
than  her  own.  Following  closely  the  course 
of  every  career — even  the  most  favored  by 
prosperity — there  must  be  some  alloy  to  paint, 
some  misfortune  to  record,  sooner  or  later,  as 
the  individual  floats  down  the  current  of  life. 
Shoals  and  quick-sands  impede  the  progress 
of  the  most  fortunate  navigator ;  so  it  must 
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be  a  melancholy  task  to  one,  who  loved 
the  being  whose  history  she  is  about  to  re- 
late— with  a  love  "  passing  the  love  of  wo- 
man— "  to  trace  with  her  own  pen,  every 
minute  particular  of  her  career;  not  extenuating 
any  one  circumstance,  much  as  the  heart 
would  incline  to  record  nought,  save  that  of 
the  writer's  deep  devotion,  and  never-ending 
affection.  But  I  have  made  a  promise,  and  it  is 
irrevocable ;  and  it  was  made  to  her;  therefore, 
with  a  feeble,  trembling  hand,  and  an  aching 
heart,  I  nerve  myself  to  the  arduous  under- 
taking. 

A  few  days  after  Miss  Howard's  visit,  I 
was  ordered  into  the  awful  presence  of  Mrs. 
Satterthwaite,  and,  in^  fear  and  trembling, 
awaited  her  commands.  Her  countenance 
surprised  roe.  I  had  never  seen  her  look 
upon  me  thus — all  sternness  had  vanished  ; 
with  much  condescension,  she  informed  me 
that  Miss  Howard  had  commissioned  her  to 
equip  me  properly,  in  order  to  accompany  her 
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uncle,  JVfr.  Dcvereux^  into  SomGrsetshire,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  to  enter  upon  the  situ- 
ation of  governess  to  his  only  child^  a  daughter 
ten  years  of  age.  She  then  added,  that  my 
salary  was  to  be  a  sum^  which,  to  me,  appeared 
an  offer  of  wealth  my  most  mercenary  dreams 
had  never  pictured.  My  astonishment  almost 
usurped  the  place  of  ecstasy ;  but,  by  degrees, 
the  reality  of  my  metamorphose  (almost  as 
great  as  that  of  the  chrysalis,  starting  into  the 
free  butterfly,)  burst  upon  my  mind.  I  heard 
the  young  ladies  descant  upon  my  good  lucky 
as  they  termed  it,  (and  a  bad  term  it  is.)  I 
heard  some  say,  who  knew  the  family,  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  were  excellent  people, 
and  very  rich,  and  that  little  Sybilla  Dever- 
eux was  the  most  charming  child  in  the 
world— so  pretty  and  engaging,  and  that  they 
lived  in  such  a  beautiful  place  ;  then,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  I  heard  one  of  them  add^ 

"  What  could  have  possessed  the  Devereuxs 
to  choose  Mademoiselle  Felide,  of  all  people 
in  the  world?" 
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^*  Oh  I  it  was  through  Charlotte  Howard, 
no  doubt ;  don't  70U  remember^  how  she  al- 
ways patronized  her  ?'*  said  another.  ^'  It  is, 
indeed,  extraordinary,  so  plain  as  she  is— ugly 
enough  to  scare  away  the  wits  of  little  Sybil 
Deyereux  1" 

How  gratingly  did  these  words  fall  upou 
my  ear — how^  painfully  upon  my  heart  I  they 
caused  its  quick  pulsation  of  joy,  to  change 
into  that  of  fear ;  what,  if  after  all,  I  sliould 
be  rejected  ? 

Never  had  I  before  coveted,  or  cared  to  pos- 
sess personal  attractions — never  did  I  look,  till 
then,  so  steadfastly,  so  inquiringly,  into  the 
glass ;  and  alas !  with  so  little  gained  of  com- 
fort 1  The  mirror  presented  to  me  the  retiec- 
tion  of  a  face  marked  by  the  small-pox,  and 
features  injured  by  its  ravages.  Truly,  I,  was 
in  despair.  The  little  girl  I  should  I  really  be 
to  her  an  object  of  fear  and  disgust  ?  I  sat 
down  and  wept— but,  after  a  while,  a  ray  of 
hope  beamed  upon  me.  Charlotte  Howard  loved 
b5 
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mc,  notwithstandiug  my  ugliness;  she  would 
not  have  thus  recommended  me^  had  I  been 
likely  lo  prove  repulsive  to  her  young  cousin.  No! 
on  her  I  must  rely,  as  a  sincere,  and  well-judg* 
ing  friend  ;  and,  after  all,  I  consoled  myscli' 
by  thinking,  it  is  not  always  beauty  that 
attaches  hearts — how  often  had  I  experienced 
the  superior  charm  of  manner,  which,  as  a 
learned  man  once  observed,  '^  Is  some- 
thing to  every  one,  and  everything  to  some." 
And  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to  endeavour  to 
please.  However,  well  I  remember,  how  I  had 
to  argue  and  reason  with  my  weak  heart,  be- 
fore 1  could  surmount  the  torturing  pang,  which 
the  cutting  personal  remarks  of  those  thought- 
less, silly  girls,  had  created.  How  strange  is 
the  power  which  may  be  exercised  over  the 
mind,  by  a  taunting  observation,  upon  a  defi- 
ciency of  personal  charms  I  The  wisest, 
and  best,  thoughj  of  course,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
are  open  to  be  wounded  by  the  contemptible 
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Sting,  as  well  as  the  vain,  and  weak-minded  ; 
may  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  vanity, 
or  an  anxiety  for  dietinction  in  beauty  of 
form,  or  face,  is  inherent  in  the  human  mind. 

^'  Helas  I  nous  conservaris  tine  admiration  pour 
Us  choses  les  plus  vaines,  que  le  monde  mhne  tout 
vain^  quHl  est,  nepeut  iempecher  de  mipriser.^^ 

So  said  Fenelon  ;  and  all  must  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  I  knew  that  I 
was  plain,  and  could  allow  it  to  myself,  with- 
out pain  or  sorrow  ;  but  to  hear  the  fact  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  another,  the  inherent  self-love 
of  my  nature  could  not  well  endure — it 
touched  me  to  the  quick.  But  what  matters 
all  this  now  ? — Nought,  except  to  illustrate 
the  sensitiveness  of  weak,  human  nature,  on 
that  point ;  what  else  could  have  engraven 
such  an  insignificant  occurrence  upon  my  me 
mory  ;  for  long,  long  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  time  I  now  record.  To  turn  to  a  more 
pleasing  picture.  The  fortnight  flew  past.  Mrs. 
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Satterthwaite  was  all  kindness.  She 
assisted^  with  apparent  interest,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  my  little  wardrobe ,  and  was  courtesy 
itself. 

At  length,  the  eyentful  day  arrived,  and 
equipped  in  the  most  respectable  gown  I  had 
ever  yetpoBsessedy  and  a  new  bonnet — in  which 
I  really  thought  I  did  not  look  so  very  ugly,  I 
awaited  Mr.  Devereuz,  who  was  to  call  for  me 
in  his  carriage,  and  accompany  me  to  Oaklcigh 
Court. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  early  in  the  month 
of  June.  We  travelled  in  an  open  bristka,  and 
with  the  delightful  speed  of  four  horses.  All 
was  new  to  me— even  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage— the  fresh^  balmy  air  through  which  we 
passed  so  rapidly  I 

Imagine,  Header,  what  a  change  it  must  have 
been  for  me,  who, for  seven  long  years^ had  been 
immured  within  the  walls  of  a  dismal  house  in 
London,  with  no  exercise  excepting  a  monoto- 
nous   walk^speechless-  all   but    motionless. 
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round  the  dusty  square,  (x  the  most  secluded 
paths  of  the  park.  I  had  almost  ceased  to 
thmk  the  sun  was  bright,  so  gloomily  had  its 
rays  shot  through  the  blinds  of  the  well 
nigh  barricaded  windows  of  Cumberland 
House.  I  am  talldng  of  what  schools  were 
many  years  ago  ;  in  this  age  of  improvement 
and  march  of  intellect,  they  are  probably 
altered,  like  many  other  things  ;  I  only  speak 
according  to  my  own  experience.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey,  how  often  was  I  ready 
to  exclaim  with  my  favourite  English  poet, 

**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue — gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound, 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves  r 

The  country,  through  which  we  passed,  seemed 
to  me  beautiful;  the  hedges  so  green — the 
trees  so  luxuriant— the  air  heavy  laden  with  the 
smell  of  the  hay  which  was  making  in  every 
direction.      Then  the  cattle  looked  so  pictu- 
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rcsque,  sprinkled  over  the  various  meadows  : 
and  it  was  not  alone  the  rural  sights  that  de- 
lighted me,but  also  the  rural  sounds  of  animated 
nature  ;  the  waving  of  the  boughs  in  the  pure, 
light  breeze— the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  and  above 
all,  the  notes  of  the  ten  thousand  warblers, 
which  cheer  the  day  with  their  entrancing  me- 
lody. In  short,  all  was  utter  enchantment ; 
and  the  good  genius,  who  had  converted  to 
me  this  earth  into  fairy  land,  was  the 
kind,  benevolent-looking  being,  who  sat  be- 
side me. 

Mr.  Devereux,  at  that  time,  was  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  countenance  at  once  told 
the  beholder  the  nature  of  his  mind — there 
was  no  mistaking  his  character.  Spurzheim 
would  have  gloried  in  the  exemplification  of  his 
theory,  whilst  pointing  out  the  strongly  marked 
signs,  by  which  he  distingaished  benevolence, 
veneration,  and  conscientiousnefls,  added  to  rea- 
soning faculties  so  conspicuously  developed  on 
that  intellectual  forehead. 
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The  manners  of  Mr.  Devereux  were  gentle^ 
cheerful  and  affable ;  once  to  look  upon  his 
mild,  expressive  eyes,  was  sufficient  to  re-assure 
the  uiost  timid  heart.  I  have  met  with  many 
since — have  mixed  with  general  society,  but 
never  have  I  seen  his  like — but  once,  and  he— 
but  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Mr.  Bevereux  was  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  gentleman  ;  high  breeding,  mingled 
with  such  a  courteous  address  ;  and  he  was  so 
considerate,  so  respectful  in  his  bearing  to- 
wards women — in  a  word,  he  won,  in  turn,  the 
deferential  love  of  all  who  knew  him,  and,  truly, 
on  his  coimtenance  was  stamped  the  impress  of 
a  Christian. 

Lfong  before  our  journey  was  ended,  I  had 
ceased  to  deplore  my  personal  defects — ^for  they 
did  not  seem  to  injure  me  in  the  opinion  of  my 
companion.  He  conversed  with  me  kindly  and 
freely ;  with  much  interest,  combined  with  de- 
licate tact,  appearing  desirous  of  discovering 
not  only  what  were  my  acquirements,  but  also 
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my  sentiments  and  feelings.  In  a  short  time, 
I  was  so  completely  at  home  with  my  new  ac- 
quaintance, that  1  had  related  all  my  little  his- 
tory— my  past  sorrows  and  present  joy,  and  I 
felt  assured  that  I  had  acquired  a  friend,  for  he 
listened  with  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  the 
genuine  outpourings  of  my  heart. 

"  Yours  will  not,  1  trust,  be  a  very  arduous 
undertaking,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said;  '*  your 
future  pupil  is  docile  and  affectionate,  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  will  esteem  you,  in  proportion  as  you 
make  her  child  good  and  happy." 

I  became  dreadfully  nervous  when  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux informed  me,  that  we  were  drawing  near 
to  Oakleigh  Court ;  and  as  we  clattered  through 
the  village  adjoining  the  park,  I  saw  nothing  of 
its  picturesque  beauty,  so  deeply  was  my  mind 
absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of  my  arrival. 

We  reached  the  lodge,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  entrance  only  added  to  my  alarm  ;  all 
around  seemed  so  awfully  grand. 
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The  carriage  stopped  for  one  brief  moment ; 
then  the  masave  iron  gates  flew  open  wide; 
a  smiling,  happj  face  was  seen — the  faithful 
portreee  curtseying  a  welcome  home  to  the 
master  I  M7  heart  beat  almost  audibly;  my 
eyes  grew  dim ;  every  object  seemed  to  float 
before  them ;  I  saw  nothing  more^  till  soon — 
too  soon,  I  thought,  we  drew  up  before  the 
stately  mansion. 
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CHAPTER      II. 


riiild  i>f  the  country  !  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn. 

With  thee  I  wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  that  most  delight  the  bet  ; 
The  buih  o'ei  which  the  throstle  sung 
In  April|  while  she  nursed  her  young — 
And  other  marTelSf  which  my  verse 
( *an  find  no  language  to  rehearse. 

CuifMNUHAM. 


Mrs.  Devereuz  was  on  the  steps  to  receive 
her  husband.  Courteously  was  I  greeted  ;  but 
in  her  manner,  there  was  something — I  know 
not  how  to  define  it— which  did  not  put  me  so 
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much  at  my  ease,  as  the  demeanour  of  her  hus- 
band ;  nor  was  her  appearance  as  prepossessing. 
She  was  older  than  I  had  expected  his  wife 
would  be,  and  less  handsome ;  but  first  impres- 
sions are  often  mere  deceitful  fancies,  seldom 
to  be  relied  on.  This  I  soon  learnt,  both  in  the 
present  case,  and  many  others  ;  and  although 
on  my  introduction  to  Mrs.  Devereux,  I  re- 
member the  idea  passing  tlirough  my  mind— 
which,  if  expressed  in  words,  would  have 
been,  *•  I  shall  not  like  her,"  how  differently 
did  I  feel,  as  time  rolled  on ;  every  succeeding 
year  strengthening  my  attachment  towards 
this  excellent,  though  certainly  not  attractive 
lady. 

"  Where  are  the  children?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Devereux. 

*'  Children  I"  thought  I,  "I  imagined  there 
was  only  one  child." 

"  They  are  in  the  hay-field,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  **  I  allowed  them  to  go  there  with 
nurse;  I  could  not  withstand   Sybil's  earnest 
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entreaties;  although,  to  say  the  truth,  that 
little  madcap  becomes  wilder  than  ever,  under 
the  influence  of  the  *  hay-fever' —for  such  I  de- 
nominate the  excitement,  which  a  romp  in  the 
hay-field  occasions." 

*'  I  shall  go  to  her  there/*  said  Mr.  Dever- 
eux ;  '*  Mademoiselle,  you  shall  accom- 
pany me,  and  be  introduced  to  your  new 
charge." 

Gladly  did  I  acquiesce  in  the  proposal, 
though  I  could  perceive  that  Mrs.  Devereux 
would  have  preferred  my  waiting  to  be  in- 
troduced in  ar  more  ceremonious  manner  to  her 
daughter. 

We  passed  through  a  beautiful  garden  into  a 
shrubbery,  that  skirted  one  side  of  the  man- 
sion ;  at  the  extremity  of  which,  a  rustic  gate 
opened  into  an  extensive  meadow.  A  lively 
scene  burst  upon  my  view — the  important, 
merry  bustle  of  a  hay  harvest. 

Delightfully  to  the  senses  came  the  hum  of 
happy  Yoioefl^  and  the  balmy  breeze  wafted  by 
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the  evening  air ;  it  was  rather  late,  but  still 
the  pleasant  labor  was  to  be  completed  before 
the  red  glowing  sun  sank  beneath  the  tops  of 
the  foliage,  that  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
neighbouring  hills. 

What  scene  can  be  more  gracefully  pic- 
turesque than  a  hay-field  ?  The  rustic  youth 
of  both  sexes  —  healthful  and  strong  —  the 
little  sun-burnt  children,  with  their  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  lips — the  aged  I  all  congregate 
there,  and  assist  in  the  toil.  Even  infant  hands 
*'  tiail  the  long  rake;"  and  pleasant  it  is  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  cheerful  assem- 
blage, as  gracefully  they 


"  Spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smeU ; 
Or  as  they  rake  the  green  appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead, 
The  rapid  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind, 
In  order  gay ;  while  hard  from  dale  to  dale 
Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 
Of  happy  labor,  love,  and  social  glee.* 
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Oh  !  meinoryi  memory,  what  magic  is  in  thy 
spell !  Methinks  that  scene  is  again  be* 
fore  me,  as  leaning  now  my  weary  head 
upon  my  hand,  I  close  my  eyes,  and,  as  it 
were,  dream  awake  upon  the  past.  The 
bright  picture  appears  before  my  imagination  ; 
countenances,  forms,  nil  — all  are  there!  I 
could  fancy  I  even  heard  the  sounds  of  mirth 
— the  musical  notes  of  joy — and  that  the  sum- 
mer air,  now  blowing  through  my  casement, 
brought  with  it  the  odour  of  the  hay-field  at 
Oakleigh  Court.     But  to  my  task. 

**  Where  are  the  children  ?"  again  ox- 
claimed  Mr.  Devereux,  and  then  he  has- 
tened forward — for  he  had  caught  sight  of  one 
of  them  at  the  extremity  of  the  meadow,  and 
well  knew  tliat  the  other  could  not  be  far  off. 
I  followed  him. 

Under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  I  saw  a  boy 
employed  in  hastily  heaping  up  a  very  high 
hay-cock  ;  he  appeared  to  be  encouraged  in 
hia  labours  by  a  little  dog,  which  was  barking 
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and  frisking  round  it,  seemingly  as  interested 

in  the  undertaking,  as  his  young  master  ;  an 

elderly  woman   stood   by,   looking  primly  on. 

On   nearly  reaching  the   spot,   Mr.   Devereux 

called  out, 

"  Holloa,  Albert,  what  have  you  done  with 
Sybil?" 

The  youth  threw  his  fork  on  one  side,  <ind 
rushed  with  affectionate  eagerness  to  greet 
Mr.  Devereux ;  and  in  another  moment,  the 
hay-cock  assumed  a  palpable  form,  for  out  of 
it  issued  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  who 
covered  with  hay — breathless  from  the  con- 
fined situation  from  which  she  had  escaped,  and 
with  cheeks  flushed  to  the  brightest  crimson, 
flew  towards  Mr.  Devereux,  and  in  an  instant 
was  hanging  round  his  neck,  covering  his  face 
with  kisses,  and  exclaiming, 

*^  My  dear,  dear,  darling  papa  I" 
And  this  was  my  pupil,  Sybilla  Devereux. 
When  the  first   rapture  of  the  meeting  had 
somewhat   subsided,   and  Mr«  Devereux  had 
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contrived  to  disengage  himself  from  the  little 
arms  so  tightly  twined  round  him,  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said, 

*^  Mademoiselle,  this  is  my  daughter  ;  see 
what  a  wild  colt  you  have  to  tame  !  Sybil,  go 
and  speak  to  Mademoiselle/' 

But  Sybil  did  not  stir;  she  only  pouted  her 
rosy  lips,  and  clung  closer  to  her  father,  eyeing 
me  askance.  My  heart  began  to  forebode  evil ; 
the  words,  "  She  is  ugly  enough  to  frighten 
little  Sybil  Devereux,'*  again  rang  in  my  ears. 
I  believe  I  looked  distressed,  for  I  felt  the 
tears  rising  in  my  eyes ;  and  this  was  perceived 
by  the  boy — Albert,  for  I  saw  him  walk  up  to 
the  little  girl,  and  heard  him  with  grave  earn- 
estness, say,  in  a  tone  intended  to  be  a 
whisper, 

**  Sybil !  how  badly  you  are  behaving !  the 
poor  woman  looks  quite  miserable." 

Sybil  turned  her  large  eyes  upon  me  agun ; 
at  first,  with  a  glance  of  suspicion,  but,  by  de- 
grees, her  face  brightened,  and  her  lips  re- 
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lazed  into  a  smile.  Children  are  skilful  physi- 
ognomists ;  a  mere  infailt  will  like,  or  dislike, 
from  the  effect  which  the  countenance  of  a 
person  produces  upon  its  fancy.  The  little 
girl  looked  steadfastly  in  my  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  an  altered  expression,  came  to- 
wards me,  and  freely  gave  me  her  hand.  I 
seized  it  with  an  emotion,  at  that  early  period 
of  our  acquaintance,  unaccountable.  I  expe- 
rienced at  my  heart,  a  rush  of  feeling,  powerful 
in  its  nature.  J  pressed  the  little  hand  with 
fervour  to  my  lips,  and  at  that  moment,  felt 
flowing  into  my  very  soul,  devotion  and  love 
towards  the  young  being,  which,  truly  since, 
has  swelled  to  the  highest  tide  of  human  at- 
tachment— a  tide  which  has  never  once  re- 
ceded. 

"  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
80ul  of  David!"  thus  only  can  I  describe  my 
entire  devotion  to  Sybilla  Devereux. 

Ah  I  and  the  thought  always  comes  over 
me  with  agony,   like  the  stab  of  a  sharp   in- 

VOL.  I  c 
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strument,  it  was  /  who  educated  her— i  who 
directed  her  steps,  ns  she  grew  from  an  inno<» 
cent  child  to  a  lovely  woman;  it  was  I,  who 
» instilled  into  her  young  mind,  principles,  by 
which  she  was  to  form  her  future  conduct.  I 
was  her  instructress  —  her  friend  —  and  the 
faults,  the  misfortunes  of  her  life,  can  they  be 
traced  to  the  injudicious  management  of  her 
governess  ?  Awful  —  fearful  thought  —  tre- 
mendous responsibility  1  But  yet,  I  labored, 
not  relying  on  my  own  strength.  I  earnestly 
prayed  for  guidance  from  above,  and  my  best 
endeavours  were  given  to  the  work ;  never  did 
I  relax  in  thought  or  deed  ;  my  every  energy 
was  strained  for  the  undertaking.  Alas !  alas ! 
our  best  works,  how  imperfect — how  full  of  tin 
are  they  I 


Sybilla  having  once  passed  the-   rubicon, 
once  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  commencing 
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our  acquaintance,  with  the  happy  ease  of  child- 
hood, seemed,  in  a  moment,  to  be  perfectly 
friendly  with  me.  She  leant  familiarly  upon  my 
annas  we  walked  on,  and  chatted  at  a  brisk  pace, 
letting  me  into  the  history  of  all  around ;  ac- 
companied by  Albert,  she  dragged  me  here, 
there,  and  everywhere. 

I  saw  the  two  children  look  at  one  ano- 
ther when  I  spoke  iu  my  very  broken  English ; 
for  but  little  of  thatlanguage  I  had  been  allowed 
to  acquire  at  Cumberland  House,  and  Sybil 
would  fain  have  laughed  out  loud,  had  she  not 
been  checked  by  a  glance  from  Albert.  He 
certainly  seemed  to  exercise  more  control  over 
the  little  lady—  or  rather,  to  possess  the  power 
of  controlling  her,  in  a  grei^ter  degree  than  any 
one  else  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Devereux,  seeing  how  favorably  matters 
were  proceeding  between  SybU  and  myself, 
judiciously  left  the  trio  together  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted. 

I   was  soon   taken   to   a  rustic  cottage— a 
c     8 
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possession  which  appeared  to  comprise  every 
earthly  joy  to  the  children ;  and  truly,  it  was 
a  perfect  baby  house.  Everything  was  in 
miniature.  There  was  the  cooking  apparatus, 
in  which  Sybil  especially  delighted  ;  how  she 
gloried  over  her  saucepans !  The  love  of  house- 
wifery is  surely  a  natural  propensity  in  a  wo- 
man's heart,  for  every  little  girl  takes  extreme 
])lcasure  in  preparing  the  miniature  repast  in- 
tended for  her  doll ;  and  if  she  can  but  slyly 
wash  its  frock — what  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment ! 
Hence,  may  it  not  be  inferred  (though  low  be 
it  even  whispered,  for  unpalatable — it  will, 
doubtless,  sound  to  many  of  my  gentle  readers) 
that  the  fair  sex  were,  in  reality,  intended  for 
household  drudges.  I  have  heard  of  some^gentle- 
men  so  ungallant  in  their  ideas,  as  to  go  so  far 
as  even  to  approve  of  the  custom,  still  prevail- 
ing in  the  East,  of  wives  waiting  on  their  hus- 
bands and  guests  at  table ;  but  such  Goths  and 
Vandals,  would  gain  but  few  allies  in  opimon 
here,  where  ''  the  women  of  Great  Britain/* 
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have  certainly,  in  most  instances,  "  the  best  of 
it"  However,  to  return  to  Sybil  and  her 
cookery  ! 

She  described,  till  her  little  mouth  watered, 
the  dinners  they  helped  to  lay  out— the  po- 
tatoes they  actually  themselves  boiled — the 
cakes  they  kneaded,  and  then  baked  on  the 
girdle  —  what  mattered  it,  if  Nurse  said 
they  were  as  heavy'  as  lead? — they  considered 
them  delicious. 

Then  the  gardens— the  rabbits — the  ban- 
tams— all— all  their  own  I 

Long,  long,  did  they  linger  over  these 
scenes  of  never  failing  interest ;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  fatigue,  I  had  no  wish  to 
shorten  their  moments  of  perfect  enjoyment, 
for  I  felt  I  could  fully  enter  into  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  perceiving  this,  that  won 
their  hearts,  for  at  length,  when  warned  by 
the  sharp  Yoice  of  the  nurse,  we  returned  to- 
wards the  house,  Albert  as  well  as  Sybil 
seized  each  upon  an  arm,  and  with  the  cordi- 
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ality  and  freedom  of  old  fnends,  talked,  both 
at  the  same  tlaic,  and  appeared  really  to  re- 
joice in  me,  as  an  acquisition — a  third — in 
short  a  playfellow — an  undignified  position  for  a 
governe:ss,  still  I  felt,  ^^  Might  I  not  unite  the 
two-  might  I  not  be  their  friend— the  parti- 
cipator in  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  in- 
structress ?  at  least  I  would  try  T 

I  found  Miss  Devereux  almost  uneducated ; 
at  ten  years  old,  she  knew  nothing,  beyond  a 
little  reading,  and  still  less  writing.  As  a 
baby,  she  had  been  delicate,  and  although  all 
traces  of  that  period  had  passed  away— for  I 
never  saw  a  more  blooming  specimen  of  a 
child,  still  the  nurse,  whose  opinion,  I  soon 
perceived,  was  law  with  Mrs.  Devereux,  had 
set  her  fuce  completely  against  learning,  and 
abjqred  governesses,  and  masters  of  every 
description. 

How  I  ever  became  installed  in  the  situation 
<^  preceptress  at  Oakleigh  Court,  often  ap- 
peared to  me  like  a  miracle^  and  such  a  step 
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could  only  have  baen  achieved,  by  the  strenu- 
ouB  efforts  of  Miss  Howard,  assisted  and 
abetted  by  Mr.  Devereux,  who  earnestly  de- 
ured  better  things  for  his  child. 

This  nurse  was  the  greatest  trial  I  had  to 
encounter  during  my  first  days  at  Oaklcigh. 
Nurses,  I  verUy  believe,  have  an  innate  anti- 
pathy to  governesses;  I  have  made  the  remark 
through  life ;  it  seems  bom  with  them — a  sort 
of  instinct.  As  a  cat  dislikes  to  wet  her  feet, 
and  a  horse  starts  when  it  meets  a  donkey,  so 
does  a  nurse  wince  at  the  sight  of  a  governess, 
especially  when  a  foreigner  enters  the  house  ^ 
where  hitherto  she  has  reigned  paramount; 
and  although  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
conceal  the  dislike,  still  it  will  ever  manifest 
itself,  in  covert  attacks  upon  the  enemy. 

The  nurse,  at  Oakleigh,  had  gained  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  mind  of  her  mistress ;  the 
mother  had  been  led  to  think,  that  the  life  of  tlie 
precious  child  had  been  preserved  through  her 
care,  and  skill ;  and  great,  no  doubt,  had  been 
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her  attention  to  the  bodily  health  of  her  infant 
charge ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  iina^nc  that 
harm  had  been  done  to  the  young  mind ;  inas- 
much as  injudicious  management,  and  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  had  induced  an  irresolution, 
an  infirmity  of  purpose— a  leaning  upon  the 
judgment  of  others,  the  effect  of  the  first  years 
of  Sybil's  life  having  passed,  without  her 
being  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her  reason- 
ing powers. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 


■<  The  joldai  age  of  Toathl 

•  »  •  •  . 

Oh  happy  golden  age!  thj  fimbs  are  ftrong, 
Tbou  boiadetl  like  the  lawn  amid  its  plaj, 
Th  J  speedi  b  as  the  melody  of  song— 
Thy  poise  like  waters  oo  their  dieerful  way  1 
Beauty  enrobes  thee  as  a  garment's  CM ; 
And,  as  a  spring  within  thy  heart's  recess. 
Wells  up,  more  predons  than  die  sands  of  gold. 
Thy  own  great  happiness  !* 

Mabt  Howrrr. 


Albert,  I  aoon  discoYered,  was  not  Sjbilk's 
brother,  but  an  orphan  ward  of  Mr.  Devereux, 
who  had  been  an  inmate  of  Oakleigh 
Court  since  the  age  of  four  years.  He  was 
c  5 
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completely  a  child  of  the  family ;  the  love  of 
Mr.  and  IVfrs.  Deyereux  towards  him  being 
scarcely  less  tender  than  the  affection  they 
felt  for  their  own  little  SybiL  His  prospects 
were  those  of  great  affluence ;  a  large  fortune 
and  fine  estate  awaited  his  majority.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  been  at  school,  but  his  education 
was  carefully  and  skilfully  forwarded  by  the 
clergyman,  whose  rectory  was  close  to  the 
park,  and  who  was  preparing  him  successfully 
for  Eton,  where  he  was  soon  to  go. 

Every  one  seemed  to  adore  Albert  Len- 
narJ,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  in  truth  a 
delightful  creature — I  think  I  see  him  now  as 
he  was  when  first  I  beheld  him,  beautiful  boy  I 
tall  and  slight,  but  his  form  giving  promise  of 
muscular  strength ;  then  his  bounding  step,  so 
free  and  graceful — every  movement  telling  of 
his  thorough  breeding.  How  much  of  situa* 
tion,  as  well  as  of  character,  can  be  traced  in 
the  walk  and  carriage!  The  upright  form, 
.the  tread,  firm  and  confidenti  at  once  diBtin- 
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gaish  the  gentleman ;  the  open,  generous  spirit 
walks  abroad  with  his  head  aloft,  his  step  as- 
sured. I  never  coold  embody  nobility  of  mind, 
with  a  slouching  gait  and  shuffling  step. 

Though  of  '  a  fair  complexion,  and  with 
light  brown  hair,  there  was  not  a  shade  of 
effeminacy  in  Albert  Lennard's  appearance ; 
it  was  manly  for  his  age,  and  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  his  blue  eyes  was  softness  itself,  and 
his  mouth  was  beautiful  in  its  shape,  the  teeth 
white  and  regular.  The  feature  which  rescued 
his  face  from  too  much  of  womanly  beauty, 
was  the  nose,  which  was  perfectly  Roman  in 
its  form,  and  from  its  strongly  marked  out- 
lioe,  gave  a  decided  character  to  the 
countenance.  And  then  his  smile,  which 
bewitched  all  hearts,  and  made  him  a  universal 
fiEivorite,  that  never  to  be  forgotten  smile ! 
— with  high  and  low,  gentle  and  simple ;  it 
was  ready  for  each  alike,  for  truly  the  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition  showed  itself  to  all 
around  him. 
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"  The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues,  made 
His  boyhood  beautiful" 


I  can  never  forget  Albert  Lennard's  good- 
ness to  me,  when  a  forlorn  stranger,  I  arrived 
at  Oakleigh   Court;    the    kind,   gentlemanly 
manner,  in  which  he  opposed  and  contravened 
the  nurse's  vexatious  interference— the  judi- 
cious method,  by  which,  without  shewing  his 
power  over  Mrs.  Devcreux  (which  was  indeed 
unbounded)  he  influenced  her  feelings  towards 
me.     And  whence  did  all  this  kindness  flow  ? 
As  the  rose  breatheth  sweetness  from  its  own 
nature,  even  so  was  the  benevolence  of  Albert, 
the  spontaneous  impulse   of  a  compassionate 
and  noble  heart,  of  a  mind — ^young  as  it  was 
— ^that  could  discern  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 
Tears  will   blind  my  eyes,  whilst   now  I 
Write  of  him,  and  the  scalding  drops,  do  they 
not    flow   from   many    and    various    causes? 
pleasure  in  remembering  what  he  was  in  those 
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Bmiling,  joyouB  days — blight,  beautiful  beiug 
— and — 


Sybillfly  like    every    one   eke,  rejoiced   in 
Albert;  indeed  she  doted  on  her  young  com- 
panion— he  was  her  all  in  all — her  darling 
brother — as  essential  to  her  happiness,  as  the 
wr  she  breathed.     I  verily  believe—  although 
it  would  have   been  treason  to  have  said  so, 
that   it  was  principally  on  her  account  that 
Albert's    education  had   hitherto   been   con- 
ducted at  home.      Mr.   and  Mrs.   Devereux 
had  not  courage  to  separate  the  children,  till 
the  very  last  moment,  that  imperious  necessity 
required  it.     Albert  loved  Sybil,  as  though 
she  were  his  sister,   and  scanned  her   faults 
with  the  clear-sightedness  of  a  brother.  I  have 
often  noted  that  brothers  are  peculiarly  sen- 
utive  upon  the  subject  of  the  faults  of  a  sister 
—what  in  another  will  pass  unobserved,  or 
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uncensurcd,  in  the  unfortunate  sister,  is 
quizzed,  scrutinized  and  condemned.  Affec- 
tion, in  very  many  coses,  blinds  the  judgment, 
but  of  such  a  weakness  fraternal  love  is  never 
guilty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ever  wide  awake 
to  discover  specks  and  blemishes,  hidden  to 
other  less  fastidious  eyes.  And  thus  it  was 
with  Albert  and  Sybil.  Though  he  loved  her 
dearly,  he  could  plainly  perceive  all  her  little 
failings,  and,  ofttimes  was  provoked  by  them ; 
moreover  he  was  sometimes  dictatorial  with 
her,  exercising  authority  which  no  one  else 
had  ever  attempted  to  assume. 

In  his  presence,  Sybil  often  endeavoured  to 
check  a  rising  fit  of  pettislmess,  or  any  selfish 
habit,  which  such  constant  companionsliip  with 
her  nurse  had  engendered.  A  glaoce  from  his 
eyes  could  direct  her,  and  yet  she  was  com- 
pletely at  her  ease  with  him— playful  and  tor- 
menting as  a  kitten,  though  she  knew  how 
to  time  her  gaiety.  She  did  not  venture  to 
approach*  whilst  Albert  was  preparing  his  les- 
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sons  fur  Mr.  ^lelville,  at  least  until  she  knew 
the  business  was  nearly  completed— and  then 
she  could  not  always  resist  intruding  her  little 
person  into  his  own  particular  room  of  study, 
which  adjoined  the  apartments  I  occupied. 

A  picture  is  now  before  my  eyes— one  of 
'^  those  shadowy  recollections^"  a  scene  of  the 
past,  and  a  pretty  one  it  is— let  me  sketch  it 
ior  my  readers. 

The  apartment  is  wainscoted  with  dark- 
carved  oak ;  a  large  bookrcase  of  the  same 
material  occupies  one  side  of  it ;  globes  are  to 
be  seen,  and  implements  of  learning  scattered 
on  all  sides.  But,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
sciences,  instruments  of  bojrish  amusement 
mingle  with  unceremonious  freedom  with  these 
grave  attributes  of  study.  Enormous  bats 
stand  listlessly  in  the  corners— a  gigantic  kite 
is  placed  against  the  wall — whips  innumerable, 
and  of  all  sizes,  are  hung  up  in  battle  array. 
Bows  and  arrows,  cross  bows,  skipping  ropes, 
&c,  Ac,  &C-,  in  rich  profusion,  meet  the  eye. 
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The  French  window  leading  into  a  flower 
garden  is  open,  but  the  Venetian  blind  is  half 
closed,  to  soften  the  rays  of  the  burning  sum- 
mer sun,  and  the  drapery  of  a  crimson  damask 
curtain,  falling  low  over  the  window,  casts  a 
rose-coloured  light  over  the  whole  room. 
With  a  grave  and  intellectual  air,  abstracted 
from  ought  save  his  task,  Albert  is  seated,  his 
book  before  him,  his  elbows  resting  upon  the 
table,  his  two  hands  clasped  tightly  over  his 
forehead — deep  in  study.  The  door  softly 
opens — Sybil  enters  on  tiptoe ;  Albert  hears 
her,  but  takes  no  notice.  The  little  girl  is  all 
impatience  for  a  game  of  romps— he  has  been 
so  long  poring  .over  that  tiresome  Greek  ! 
She  steals  behind  him,  mounts  the  rail  of  the 
chair,  and  looks  wistfully  over  his  shoulder ; 
hoping  at  least  to  discover  that  the  book  is 
about  to  be  dosed.    Albert  says— 

"  Gro  away,   Sybil ;    don't  you  see  I  am 
busy  ?" 

2She  starts  off  and  retires  •  few  paces— in 
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another  moment,  she  again  advances,  cauti- 
ously puts  out  her  hand,  and  shakes  one  of  his 
arms.  The  only  answer,  an  impatient  gesture 
— again  she  runs  off.  Once  more,  she  returns 
to  the  attack,  and  now  it  is  with  resolute  de- 
termination, she  makes  the  assault ;  for  she 
has  looked  under  his  hands,  at  his  face,  and 
something  in  his  countenance — a  half  smile 
perchance,  covered  by  a  would-be- awful  fro«vn, 
has  given  her  courage  for  the  decisive  coup. 
She  pushes  the  table  suddenly  and  violently 
away.  Down  drop  the  elbows,  the  hands  un- 
clasp themselves  from  the  forehead.  Up 
starts  Albert  very  red,  and  pretending  to  be 
very  angry ;  he  seizes  the  book,  and  throws  it 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  then,  trying  to 
look  very  fierce,  but-with  a  laugh  struggling 
on  his  lips,  and  in  his  eyes,  he  rushes  after  the 
conquering  tormentor,  who  has  already 
made  her  escape  through  the  window,  and  is 
flying    over    the    flower    beds,    to  reach  the 
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lawn  ;  the  next  moment  he  has  caught  her  In 
his  arms. 


I  love  to  rccal  to  my  mind  the  childhood  of 
Sybilla  and  Albert ;  my  Readers  must  forgive 
my  dwelling  on  it  yet  a  little  longer,  to  speak 
of  those  bright  smiling  moments  of  joy  and 
peace  and  innocence. 

What  a  happy  creature  is  the  child,  whose 
fate  it  is  to  dwell  in  the  country ;  how  superior 
are  its  delights  to  those  of  the  poor  town 
children. 

When  I  first  beheld  little  Sybil  Devereux,  T 
might  truly  have  exclaimed. 


"  Child  of  the  country  1  fine  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the  suoahine  fidr 
Bom  like  the  lily  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorous  when  the  day  is  new ; 
Fed  'mid  the  May  flowen  like  the  bee, 
Nnra'd  to  sweet  muiio  on  the  knee, 
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Lull'd  in  the  breast  to  that  gkid  tune 
Which  winds  make  'mong  the  woods  of  June ; 
I  sing  of  thee ;  'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a  fidr  and  gladsome  thing.** 

The  childhood   of   Sybil   and   Albert   was 
indeed^ 


"  The  golden  light  of  morning,  youth's  happy  hour.** 

But  it  is  soon  over,  that  sweet  and  pleasant 
time,  the  spring  of  life^  with  all  its  pure  hopes 
— its  freshness.  Why  are  we  so  sad — so 
heart-stricken,  when  fondly  beloved  children 
do  not  outliye  that  bright  season  of  existence  i 
why  have  we  wept  and  mourned  so  bitterly 
over  their  young  graves,  when  rather  we 
should  exult  over  their  early  blessedness,  and 
praise  God,  that  the  dearest — the  loveliest 
— the  best,  have  been  removed  from  this  evil 
world,  before  they  had  felt  the  scorching  rays 
of  summer,  the  sadness  of  Autumn,  and  the 
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bleak,  chill  blasts  of  a  dark^  stormy  winter's 
sky? 

I  had  some  difficulties  in  my  first  eflforts,  to- 
wards forwarding  the  education  of  Sybilla^  and 
of  establishing  regular  habits  of  study.  I  was 
for  ever  accused  by  the  nurse  of  doing  too 
much.  If  the  child  looked  pale,  I  had  fatigued 
her  to  death — if  red,  she  was  over  excited. 
IVIrs.  Devereux  was  always  too  readily  influ- 
enced by  this  woman,  and  sometimes  I  felt 
almost  in  despair;  however,  1  steadily  and 
calmly  pursued  my  course,  and  as  even  the 
nurse's  jealousy  had  nothing  tangible  to  grasp 
at,  in  my  conduct,  and  I  was  supported  by 
]Mr.  Devereux,  as  well  as  Albert,  who,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  a  most  powerful  ally, 
I  held  my  ground^  and  by  degrees  proceeded 
to  work  my  way  in  cultivating  the  mind  of  my 
little  pupil,  which  I  found,  like  the  block  of 
pure  marble  in  the  quarry,  excellent  in  itself, 
but  requiring  the  skill  of  the  polisher  to  bring 
forth  its  beauties  to  full  perfection. 
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Bat  I  was  soon  to  lose  my  champion,  Albert. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer,  he  was  to  go  to 
Eton,  and  we  all  looked  forward  to  the  event 
with  sorrow ;  and  when  it  actually  occurred, 
it  really  seemed  as  though  some  misfortune 
had  overtaken  the  family — a  complete  break 
up  of  the  happy  party.  • 

I  sighed  to  think  that  the  noble  boy  could 
never  be  again,  what  he  had  been.  As  yet,  in 
his  early  home,  he  had  seen  naught  but  peace 
—holiness,  and  love ;  all  around  partaking  of 
the  blessings  of  wealth,  combined  with  benefi- 
cence. The  very  servants  of  the  house  might 
have  been  envied,  for  they,  even  to  the  lowest 
menial,  seemed  objects  of  kindness,  ajad 
parental  care ;  their  employers,  appearing  to 
hold  themselves  responsible,  both  for  their 
present  comfort,  and  their  eternal  welfare,  as 
tar  as  by  human  means  either  could  be  pro- 
moted. And  now,  for  the  first  time,  vice 
would  present  itself  before  Albert's  uninitiated 
vision. 
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Schools,  those  forcing  houses  of  sin  1  where 
can  the  youths  of  England  be  placed  more  suc- 
cessfully to  lead  them  hereafter  Into  the  follies 
and  temptations  of  an  ungodly  world  than  in 
the  vortex  of  a  public  school — at  least,  such 
as  they  used  to  be  ?  Since  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speakiBg,  I  believe  much  improvement 
has  taken  place,  but  my  opinion  of  schools  has 
never  been,  and  never  will  be  a  very  exalted 
one.  Was  this  charming  boy,  I  thought,  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  evil 
feelings  of  jealousy,  bitterness  and  insolence — 
perpetual  warfare  and  competition?  I  felt 
very  sick  at  heart.  All  this  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mere  drivelling,  upon  paper,  of 
an  old  woman,  and  my  Readers  perchance 
will  exclaim. 


**  Oh  barVroiis  t  would^st  thou  with  a  gothic  hand 
Pull  down  the  schook — what !  all  the  schoolfl  i*  th* 
landr 
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Imt  I  thought,  and  still  I  think  that  it  is  a  sad 
necessity ,  for  necessity  it  is  called,  which  forces 
parents  to  send  their  pure,  guileless  children 
into  a  crowd,  where,  amongst  the  mixture, 
they  must  encounter  characters,  and  habits, 
which  if  copied,  surely  render  them  the  readier 
victims  to  the  temptations  of  ''the  world 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil." 

However,  Albert  went  to  Eton ;  and  Sy- 
billa's  only  consolation,  was  to  remember  and 
to  act  upon  his  parting  injunctions,  which 
were  as  numerous,  as  they  were  diversified. 

•*  Sybil,  take  care  of  my  rabbits.  I  shall 
be  very  angry,  if  anything  happens  to  White 
Fan ;  and  do  not  allow  Charlie  to  forget  his 
tricks ;  make  him  sit  up,  and  fetch  and  carry, 
every  day.*' 

•'Yes,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Sybil,  a  sob 
catching  the  words. 

"  And  remember,  that  little  Jem  exercises 
my  pony  every  day — pray,  do  not. let  that  be 
neglected.     You  must  write  to  nie  very  often. 
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Sybil — that  is  to  say,  when  you  can  ;  and, 
indeed,"  he  added,  solemnly,  *'  I  hope  it  will 
be  soon,  and  that  you  will  try  your  utmost 
to  get  on  with  your  studies,  so  that,  on  ray 
return,  I  may  not  find  you  such  a  little  ig- 
noramus as  you  are  now — you  really  are  grow- 
ing quite  old  for  a  dunce." 

Large  tears*  were  now  falling  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  little  girl  —  tears  of  genuine 
sorrow,  with  not  an  atom  of  mortified  vanity  or 
anger,  mingling  with  them. 

'*  Don't  be  vexed,"  said  Albert,  drawing 
her  affectionately  towards  him,  and  fondly 
kissing  her  ;  "  I  only  speak  thus  bluntly,  I 
assure  you,  because  I  do  so  long  to  be  proud 
of  my  dear,  little  sister,  as  well  as  only 
fond  1" 

"  Only  fond!"  exclaimed  Sybil;  and  her 
bright  eyes  sparkled  through  her  tears.  The 
woman^B  heart  was  there — ^if  she  were  really 
loved ^    what     signified    aught    else    to    her  ? 
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All  the  rest  must  be,  truly,  but  a  secondary 
consideration. 

*'  I  will  try,  dear  Albert — indeed  I  will,"  she 
said,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 

**  Yes,  do \*  continued  the  boy  ;  "  that's  a 
darling  girl ;  and,  pray,  mind  what  Made- 
moiselle says,  and  shake  off  nurse's  power 
over  you ;  as  I  said  before,  you  are  far  too 
old  to  be  a  baby. — Now  recollect,  Sybil,  I 
depute  you  the  guardian  and  surveyor  of  all 
the  things  in  my  room.  Heigho!  I  feel 
very  sorry  to  leave  home — to  part  from  you 
all — but  I  suppose  it  is  right  that  I  should 
go  and  rough  it  a  little.  I  am  too  happy 
here." 


-tMbert's  farewell  words  did  more  for  Sybil 
than  could  have  been  effected  by  volumes  of 
admonition  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  im- 
prove,   in    order   to   give   him  pleasure,  was 

VOL.      I.  D 
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HOW  her  coDStant  aim  ;  with  all  her  heart 
and  soul  she  studied,  and  her  hours  of  relax- 
ation were  devoted  to  looking  after  his  va- 
rious concerns  and  possessions.  And  then 
Christmas  came,  and  brought  Albert  home, 
and  there  was  joj— unbounded  joy  at  Oakleigh 
Court. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Omnebene 
Sioe  poena 
Tempuf  est  ludendi 
Venit  horm 
Atqu^  mora 
Libra  deponendi  I 


Tuud  sang  Albert^  and  so  sang  Sybil  Dev- 
ercux,  by  dint  of  much  drumming  into  her 
ears,  by  the  young  classic. 

Oh  I  Christmas  was  a  happy  time  at  Oak- 
leigh    Court,    that    year !      Albifrt's    return 
D  3 
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brought  Willi  it  unmixed  deliglit— fur  not- 
\\  iiliBtaudlng  all  iny  ibrcbodings  of  evil,  I  could 
discover  in  him  no  traces  of  contamination.  1 
could  detect  naught  in  liis  happy,  guileless 
countenance,  save  activity^  love,  and  intelli- 
gence, llisaitlcss  face  bore  tlio  impress  or' truth, 
and  shone  with  intellect  ;  there  was  also  in 
his  look,  that  which  young  as  he  was,  com- 
manded respect.  He  was  much  grown,  and 
when  he  first  arrived,  his  dress  gave  him  an 
older  appearance ;  but  at  our  earnest  entreaties 
he  soon  turned  down  the  collar  which  con- 
cealed the  beautifully-formed  throat,  upon 
which  his  head  was  so  gracefully  placed,  dis- 
carded his  tail-coats,  for  the  "  dear  old 
jacket,"  as  Sybil  called  it,  and  then  he  was 
himself  again. 

Sybil's  joy  at  the  return  of  her  playfellow 
was  ecstatic ;  she  nearly  made  herself  ill  by 
the  state  of  excitement  into  which  she  worked 
herself,  for  Eomc  time  previous  to  the  happy 
day,  from  Ler  anxiety  that  all  should  be  right 
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for  him — bis  pets  all  alive  and  well—his  nu- 
merous possessions  uninjured  ;  and  then  her 
nervous  dread,  lest  he  should  think  that 
her  progress  in  study  had  not  been  sufficiently 
great ! 

In  Ysan  I  tried  to  re-as-urc  her;  she  was 
quite  uneasy  in  her  mind,  and  would  say,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes, 

*^  But,  dear  Mademoiselle,  it  would  be  so 
dreadful,  if  Albert  should  ever  have  cause  to 
become  ashamed  of  me ;  he  who  is  so  anxious 
to  be  proud  of  his  little  sister.** 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bound  of  joy,  with 
which  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms— happy 
Sybil  I 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  gloried  in  that 
boy.  I  used,  at  times,  to  experience  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  my  little 
pupiL  I  could  almost  fancy  that  they  loved 
Albert  b?tter  than  their  own  child.  That  they 
wished,  at  some  future  period,  to  make  him 
their  son — that  a  scheme  had  been  arranged 
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in  their  hearts,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which 
their  happiness  depended,  I  soon  discovered ; 
indeed,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  Mrs,  Dev- 
ereux  confessed  it  to  me — but  she  exacted  the 
strictest  silence  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux,  she  said,  scarcely  dared  cyen  to  whisper 
his  ardent  wish  to  himself,  so  fearful  was  ho 
of  influencing  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  tlie 
feelings  of  either  his  daughter  or  ward,  in  their 
future  intercourse.  She,  however,  frankly 
allowed,  that  should  their  hopes  be  frustrated, 
the  disappointment  would  be  almost  too  great 
to  bear. 

In  those  early  days,  nothing  could  be  pre- 
dicted as  to  the  result  of  this  sanguine  scheme 
of  the  parents  ;  for  the  love  of  the  children 
towards  each  other  was  completely  that  of  a 
brother  and  sister— on  Sybil's  side,  tender 
and  enduring,  on  Albert's,  mingled,  with 
such  a  degree  of  brotherly  presumption,  which, 
as  I  before  observed,  scans  with  too  close  an 
eye,  faults  and  deficiencies,  and  which  b  apt 
to  be  exacting  and  ungaUant4    But  although 
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he  was  sometimes  too  candid,  speaking  out 
home  truths,  which  distressed  and  mortified 
poor  Sybil,  it  never  drew  from  her  an  unkind 
retort ;  and  disarmed  by  her  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, insensibly  flattered  by  her  entire  devotion, 
Albert,  in  reality,  loved  the  little  girl  with  a 
tenderness  almost  equal  to  her  own,  although  he 
knew  it  not  himself,  and  had  he  discovered  it, 
boy  like,  would  fain  have  concealed  its  exist- 
ence- The  two  young  creatures  were  insepa- 
rable— but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  they 
had  no  other  companions  ? 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  an  invincible  objection 
to  the  idea  of  the  children  mixing  with  others 
of  their  own  age. 

"  Albert,"  she  would  say,  **  has  been  shielded 
from  this  snare  as  long  as  it  was  possible ;  and 
Sybil  need  never  be  exposed  to  it — need  never 
associate  with  those  who  have  not  been  educated 
upon  the  same  system  as  herself." 
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Mrs.  Devereux  always  wished  to  act  upon 
what  she  called  a  system,  and  solely  was  the 
good  lady  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  right ; 
but  I  cannot  allow  that  her  ideas  were  always 
judicious,  nor  do  I  approve  of  any  one  peculiar 
system,  in  the  important,  awful  business  of 
education.  The  fluctuations  of  the  tints  of 
light  and  shade,  are  not  more  variable, 
than  the  changes  in  the  character  of  a 
child.  The  ground-work  of  education  must  be 
authority  on  one  side — submission  on  the  other 
— but  the  mode  of  enforcing  both,  should  de- 
^  pend  on  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  have  remarked  that  system  chiU 
dren  never  answer — invariably  prove  failures 
—  sudi  is  the  perversity  of  the  human 
mind  ! 

For  instance,  if  you  could  wish  to  make  a 
child  greedy,  you  have  merely  to  insist  upon 
his  only  eating  certain  things,  and  certain  quan- 
tities, but  leave  the  y  oung  creature  to  his  own 
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dUcretion,  and  nature,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten 
will  give  him  sense  to  discriminate  what,  i:ivl 
how  much  is  {iroper.  Talk  loudly  and  constantly 
of  the  sin  of  vanity— cut  a  little  girl's  hair 
charity-child  fashion,  for  fear  of  engendering 
personal  pride,  and  at  fifteen  look  at  her! 
The  first  time  she  is  allowed  to  wear  a  fashion- 
able dress,  and  has  her  hair  curled,  a  rush  of 
gratification  and  vanity  will  enter  her  heart, 
quite  unknown  to  the  girl,  who,  from  her  birth, 
has  been  dressed  and  curled  with  care  and  at- 
tention :  for  dress,  like  eating,  where  it  hsLS 
not  been  made  a  fuss  about,  becomes  a  matter  ' 
of  course— one  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  life 
—not  a  subject  for  peculiar  plensure  or 
anxiety. 

As  I  have  said,  one  of  Mrs.  Devereux's 
favorite  methods  was  to  keep  her  daughter 
ci»mpletely  aloof  from  all  the  world  of  children 
save  Albert:  she  appeared  entirely  to  forget 
that  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  force 
D  5 
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of  good  example  is  equally  great,  as  the 
harm  derived  from  "evil  communication,'' 
and,  I  believe,  would  fain  have  formed  a  magic 
circle  round  the  child  to  guard  her  from  con- 
tamination. So  it  was  also  as  regarded 
literature,  and  as  my  pupil  increased  in  year?, 
I  hourly  felt  this  error  in  her  plan,  particularly 
with  a  mind  like  that  of  SybiL 

Mrs.  Devereux  allowed  no  description  of 
reading  but  history  and  science,  and  although 
such  studies  should  form  the  foundation,  and 
chief  feature  in  education,  I  discovered  that  it 
is  not  expedient,  or  conducive  to  the  general 
improvement  and  development  of  the  intel- 
lect, to  feed  it  only  with  tlie  solids  of  literature. 
The  mind  requires  lighter  nourishment  also, 
and  fain  would  I  have  introduced  into  our 
school-room  works  treating  of  the  sublime— the 
picturesque,  intended  to  embellish  the  mind  of 
man,  and  afford  him  rational  and  wholesome 
entertainment.  Surely  all  that  relates  to  har- 
mony, elegance,  and  beauty,  must  be  benefi- 
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daly  rather  than  hurtful  to  the  youthful  ima- 
gination ;  such  studies  cultivate  the  taste,  an  J 
exerdse  the  reason  without  fatiguing  it,  keep- 
ing the  mind  active  and  inquiring,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  relieving  it  from  that  more  toilsome 
labour  which  itmust  undergo  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  grave^theprofound-^the  abstruse  !  I  also 
often  thought  that  as  '^  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  live  alone,"  neither  is  it  so  for  children  to 
exist  entirely  with  grown-up  people. 

I  suggested  my  ideas  upon  the  subjects  in 
question,  but  they  did  not  meet  with  approvaL 

Mrs.  Devereuz  requested  that  there  might 
be  no  deviation  from  her  prescribed  rule.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  a  total  inexperience, 
on  the  part  of  my  pupil,  upon  every  subject, 
save  the  mere  routine  of  school  books.  She 
did  not  even  gain  that  insight  into  *'  men  and 
manners"  which  the  reading  of  children,  in 
these  days,  is  calculated  to  give,  and  lier 
society  was  strictly  limited  to  the  small  circle 
which  composed  the  fSEunily.     Hers  was  indeed 
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a  confined  sphere — a  contracted  world,  and 
looking  with  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  future,  I 
often  longed,  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  young  girl,  to  enlarge 
her  view^s,  and  shew  her  things  as  they  really 
are, .  in  this  world  of  change ;  at  least,  by 
reading,  if  not  by  nny  other  means,  contrary 
to  tl  e  dull  routine  ordained  by  her  mother* 
The  child  evidently  panted  for  more  palatable 
food  for  her  younij  mind — longed  to  mix  with 
the  groups  of  children,  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bouring families!,  which  she  occasionally  met  in 
her  rides  and  drives.  She  used  to  be  so  curi- 
ous to  know  what  other  children  did,  or  said— 
would  look  at  them  with  such  an  inquiring — 
scrutinizing  glance,  magnifying  their  perfec- 
tions or  defects,  from  the  very  ignorance  of 
her  little  heart  Her  life  of  seclusion  from 
associates  gave  her  a  false  estimate  of  man- 
kind ;  to  her  mind»  people  were  either  models 
of  perfection,  or  monsters  of  wickedness ;  she 
could  take  no  intermediate  yiew. 
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I  am  dwelling  long  on  this  theme,  because  it 
is  of  oonscquencc  to  the  subsequent  narrative, 
inasmuch,  as  it  may,  in  some  degree,  account 
for  the  bias,  which  formed  the  bane  of  the 
character  of  Sybil  Devereux. 

It  is  an  awful  retrospect  to  all  those,  whose 
task  it  has  been  to  train  the  young,  to  look 
back  upon  their  ways  —  to  follow  any  path, 
taken  by  a  child  they  have  carefully  nurtured, 
which  deviates  from  •*  the  strais^ht  and  narrow 
road,''  and  to  trace  the  cause  to  injudicious 
management;  to  think  that  any  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions which  deform — ^the  vicious  inclinations 
which  degrade  the  human  character,  are  attri- 
butable to  neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  folly. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  I  have 
mentioned,  my  pupil  improved  marvellously  in 
all  ways,  and  Albert  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  reformation  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  summer  and  Christ- 
mas. I  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  enliven  the 
mind  of  Sybilla— entered  into   her  pursuits. 
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and  was  her  play-fellow,  as  soon  as  the  school 
hours  were  over.  There  was  no  pastime  in 
which  I  did  not  participate,  and  as  I  was  very 
youn;^,  and  my  tastes  simple,  I  found  it  no 
difficult  task  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  her 
several  pleasures. 

But  even  here  cold  water  was  thrown  over 
my  actions  by  Mrs.  Dcvcreux ;  she  meant  no 
unkindness,  but  I  believe  she  was  disappointed 
that  she  had  not  found  a  governess  who  would 
at  once  endeavour  to  convert  the  little  romp 
into  a  primly  behaved  young  lady.  And  the 
nurse  said — 

"  Miss  Devercux  tears  her  frocks,  and 
dirties  her  hands,  just  as  much  as  ever,  in  that 
garden,  with  all  those  tiresome  animals — I 
thought  M'amsclle  had  come  to  teach  manners, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  signs  of  better  ways.'' 

In  short,  for  the  first  six  months  of  my  re- 
sidence at  Oakleigh  Court,  I  was  almost  hope- 
less of  pleasing  all  parties,  and  at  the  same 
time  managing  the  peculiar  dispo^tion  of  my 
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pupiL     What  comfort  was  it  to  hear  that  MisA 
Howard  was  expected. 

She  came,  and  soon  she  flew  to  the  school'^  * 
room;  that  kind  soul  was  ever  my  good  genius 
• — mv  guardian  angeL 

"  Well,  dear  Felicie,"  she  exclaimed^  after 
our  first  words  of  greeting,  **  tell  me — how  do 
you  get  on  here?  you  have  doubtless  hard 
cards  to  play ;  but  have  courage  to  be  firm  in 
the  path  you  think  right,  and  all  will  turn  out 
well  in  the  end." 

"But,  my  dear  Miss  Howard,''  I  replied, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  "  I  doubt  my  own 
powers,  for  a  task  which  seems  fraught  with 
such  peculiar  difficulty  and  responsibility. 
I  own  I  am  often  tempted  to  despond." 

^'  I  can  imagine  all  you  feel,"  she  replied. 
**  I  grant  that  you  have  many  obstacles  to  en- 
counter ;  but  my  uncle,  who  is  quite  alive  to 
the  errors  of  my  good  aunt's  judgment,  will 
ever  be  your  firm  supporter  in  every  judicious 
plan  you  form  for  the  improvement  of  Sybilla ; 
I  assure  you  he  has  expressed  to  me  his  entire 
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approval  of  all  that  you  have  hitherto  doiio, 
and  IS  grateful,  beyond  measure,  for  tlie  patient 
kindness  you  shew  his  child  ;  so  ttike  your  own 
line,  and  courage^  mon  amie.*^ 

I  could  not  fail  to  be  revived  and  strength* 
ened  by  these  assurances,  and  during  Mis;^ 
Howard's  stay  at  Oakleigh,  I  received  so  much 
assistance  from  her — such  continual  proofs  of 
confi'lenee  and  friendship,  that  I  perceived 
that  I  was  evidently  exalted  in  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Devereux,  who  thought  very  highly  of 
her  sensible  and  amiable  niece. 

Charlotte  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
rely  further  on  my  discretion,  and,  in  a  measure, 
she  succeeded,  hut  only  in  a  measure.  I  wan 
still  restricted  in  the  books  we  were  to  use,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  very  essential  matters — 
however,  still  we  got  on  well — wonderfully 
well.  My  pupil  improved  daily,  her  mind 
rapidly  acquired  every  thing  she  was  taught, 
and  soon  I  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  tht? 
dclightfiil  child.  And  thus  some  years  passed 
happily  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  Beauty  mnd  youth  and  grace  and  mnje^ty, 
liad  every  cbarm  of  form  and  feature  given." 

SOITHBT. 


"  Mr.  Melville  baa  been  here  this  morning," 
eaid  Mr.  Devereux  to  his  wife,  "  to  consult 
me  upon  the  subject  of  taking  a  pupil,  now 
Albert  has  left  biro,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
how  we  can  possibly  interfere  in  his  so  doing." 
•*  A  pupil  !*'  was  the  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Devereux ;  "  I  thought,  my  dear,  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  by   Mr.  Melville,  when  you 
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presented  him  with  the  living  of  Oaklei^h, 
that  Albert  was  to  be  his  only  pupil." 

"  Certainly,  whilst  Albert  remained  with 
him,"  replied  Mr.  Dcvercux,  "  but  now  that 
he  is  gone  to  Eton  the  case  is  widely  difFcrent. 
Poor  Melville  has  but  a  small  income,  and  you 
well  know,  what  a  drain  he  has  upon  his  purse, 
from  his  infirm  parents,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters." 

*'  And  who  is  the  pupil  he  proposes  to  take  ?" 
enquired  the  lady. 

'^  A  nephew  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  and  his 
probable  heir ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear  Maria,  I  see  much  of  advantage  in  the 
plan,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned;  for  as  the 
youth  is  to  remain  entirely  with  Melville,  he 
may  prove  an  acceptable  companion  to  Albert, 
during  his  vacations,  and  he  is  now  of  an  age 
to  require  more  society,  than  merely  ^*  hia 
gentle  little  sister,*'  as  he  calls  our  Sybil. 

«« But  surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Devereux,  you 
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cannot  wish  to  introduce  a  strange  youth  into 
the  society  of  your  daughter?*' 

"  And  why  not?"  the  husband  answered, 
^  it  is  not  the  least  probable,  or  possible,  that 
the  same  intimacy  will  ever  subsist  between 
Sybil  and  a  stranger,  or  that  tender  affection, 
which  companionship  from  her  birth,  has  en- 
gendered in  the  hearts  of  both  Albert  and  our 
child.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
Maria,  I  begin  to  think,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Sybil  if  she  were  allowed  to 
mix  more  with  her  fellows-— I  only  hope  we 
are  pursuing  a  judicious  system  in  our  plan  of 
education,  but  I  sometimes  almost  doubt  it — 
Sybil  has  indeed  an  unknown  world  before  her, 
for  I  believe  no  girl  of  fourteen  was  ever 
brought  up,  so  completely  aloof  from  others 
of  her  own  age,  as  our  bright-eyed  darling.'^ 

"  When  did  contact  with  the  world  ever 
improve  a  character,  even  when  apparently 
formed?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Devereux ;  **  pray 
let  us  endeavour  to  preserve  our  child  from 
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intimacy  with  all  those,  of  who'ii  we  are  not 
sure;  at  least,  as  long  as  it  is  possible." 

"  Well !  however  about  the  boy— this  young 
Fitzhugh — what  is  to  be  done?**  persisted  Mr. 
Devereux ;  "  his  uncle,  Castlcrosse,  was  once 
my  dearest  friend ;  besides,  we  cannot,  from 
mere  whim  on  our  part,  prevent  poor  Mel- 
ville from  adding  so  important  a  sum  to  his 
slender  income ;  indeed,  I  know  not  how  we 
could  possibly  presume  to  dictate  to  him  upon 
such  a  subject,  now  that  his  engagement  with 
Albert  is  at  an  end  ;  and  you,  my  dear  wife, 
are  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  demand, 
from  the  good  man,  such  a  sacrifice.'* 

'^  It  is  a  vexatious  business/'  said  Mrs. 
Devereux ;  but  she  could  make  no  further  op- 
position to  the  plan,  although  it  was  truly  one 
of  unqualified  dissatisfaction  to  her. 

The  subject  however  then  dropped,  and  was 
only  renewed,  when^  one  morning,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  'Mr. 
Devereux.     It  ran  thus^ 
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"  My  dkam  Devekeux, 

**  Men  who  haTe  been  boys  to- 
gether at  school  and  coU^e  never  oompietelT 
forget  each  other,  however  manj  years  and 
circumstances  may  have  glided  between  the 
time  of  their  companionship.  Yon,  I  fed  eoo- 
vinced,  remember  me,  as  viridly  as  I  do  you. 
I  see  you  before  me,  as  when  we  parted  at 
Oxford  twenty  years  ago;  yoor  handsoiDe 
form  and  the  expresdon  of  your  beneToleoi 
countenance,  have  often  eerred  as  a  Imght 
picture  to  my  imagination,  dorii^  the  yeais 
of  solitude  in  which  I  hare  passed  the  latter 
period  of  my  life.  And  yon,  my  dear  fellow, 
in  your  mind's  eye,  yon  can,  I  am  sore,  recal 
the  image  of  your  wild  Irish  chum,  with  his 
tall,  gauDt  form — his  rebellions  lodu,  defying 
all  the  power  of  art  to  controL  You  no  doatt 
also  well  recollect  his  versatile  genius — his  ec- 
centricity— his  faults  and  foibles ! 

^  Well  I  after  a  brief  and  stormy  career,  I 
fully  felt  the  wisdom  of  the  sayii^  *  he  only 
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truly  lives,  who  lives  in  peace.'  I  had  had 
enough  of  the  world — I  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  an  old  castle,  situated  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
here  I  have  dreamt  through  my  days,  with 
books  for  my  only  companions — save  indeed 
one  other — it  is  on  his  behalf,  I  now  address 
yon. 

*^  You  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  an  only 
sister.  She  married  a  cousin  of  the  same 
name,  became  a  widow  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom 
she  bequeathed  to  my  charge.  This  boy  has 
lived  with  me  ever  since,  or  rather  this  place 
has  been  his  home,  for  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  hitherto  troubled  myself  very  little  about 
him.  I  ordered  my  agent  to  provide  a  tutor 
for  the  boy,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  but 
I  now  find,  that  he  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
although  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  has 
natural  abilities  of  a  most  extraordinary 
description ;  indeed  it  was  the  accidental  dis- 
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ooreiy  of  this  fact,  which  has  led  me  to  seek 
better  things  for  him.  He  may,  if  his  mind 
and  talents  be  judiciously  cultivated,  and 
biassed,  become  a  shining  light.  Hardress 
Fitzhugh  shall  be  my  heir,  if  be  does  not  dis- 
appoint my  expectations,  but  only  on  that  con- 
ditioo. 

"  Haying  heard  by  chance  from  a  corres- 
pondent that  our  former  collie  tutor  and 
friend,  Melville,  was  settled  in  a  living  close  to 
jour  park  gates,  and  had  educated  your  ward 
for  Eton,  it  has  struck  me,  that  he  will  be  an 
efficient  person  to  undertake  the  same  office 
for  the  young  savage,  who  is  to  be  the  bearer 
of  this  epistle. 

'*  You  will  recognize  in  the  boy  a  second 
edition  of  your  former  associate,  Hardress 
Fitzhugh ;  he  is  as  like  what  I  was,  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  per- 
sonal appearance — so  much  the  worse  for  him, 
for  a  more  ill-favored  specimen  of  the  Peerage 
can  seldom  be  exhibited,  than  your  humble 
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!*crvanf.  However,  I  pray  you,  for  olil  ac- 
quaintance sake,  be  kind  to  him,  iny  dear 
Dcvercux,  and  perhaps,  wiili  the  assistance  of 
Melville,  he  may,  in  time,  prove  a  better,  ami 
more  useful  member  of  society,  than, 
"  Yours  always, 

"  CASTLEROSSK." 

*'  Who  brought  this  letter  ?"  said  Mr. 
Dcvereux,  to  the  servant,  who  answered  the 
bell. 

"*  A  young  lad,  sir,  who  gave  it  to  me,  and 
then  ran  away." 

*'  I  expected  Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Devereux. 

The  mnn  looked  r<\ther  mysti6ed,  and  then 
said — 

•'  I  f hould  hardly  think  it  was  the  young 
gentleman,  sir." 

But  so  it  proved  to  have  been,  and  the  next 
day,  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Devercux's  ob- 
jections and  scruples,  Mr.  Melyille  received  an 
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briUtion  to  bring  his  pupil^  to  dlue  at  Oak-* 
ieigh  the  following  evening. 

Sybil  and  I,  as  usual  at  that  hoiu*,  were 
seated  in  the  drawing  room^  when  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux  entered  it,  on  quitting  the  dinner-table. 
This  good  lady's  demeanour  was  ever  wont  to 
be,  what  in  English  is  called  ^'  prim,"  although 
with  me  she  had  long  since  unbent,  as  far 
as  her  nature  would  allow.  This  evening  when 
she  appeared,  and  Sybil  sprang  up  to  give  her 
the  accustomed  kiss,  I  was  struck  by  a  peculiar 
expression  on  her  generally  imperturbable 
countenance.  It  was  not  exactly  displeasure ; 
it  seemed  rather  as  if  she  were  endeavouring, 
unsuccessfully,  to  maintain  her  wonted  digni- 
fied composure,  and  not  appear  amused  at 
something  that  had  evidently  occurred,  to  ex- 
cite her  risible  faculties — for  a  smile  was  still 
struggling  for  mastery  on  her  lips. 

'*  Sybil  I"  she  said,  after  musing  for  a  few 
moments ;  '^you  are  agiddy  little  girl,  so  I  must 
prepMre  you,  for  the  very  unusual  apppearance 

VOL.   I.  E 
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of  the  Visiter,  who  is  dining  here  this  evening ; 
Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil  is  certainly  a  most 
extraordinary  looking  youth." 

*'  Is  he,  indeed,  mama  ?  How  I  do  long  to 
see  him  !"  cried  Sybil,  in  the  most  emphatic, 
and  energetic  manner. 

'*  My  dear  child,  pray  do  not  be  so  vehement 
in  your  expressions — how  often  have  I  told  you, 
that  a  young  lady  cannot  be  too  undemon- 
strative." 

Sybil  said  no  more,  but  she  nevertheless 
looked  all  animation  and  curiosity. 

**  Young  Fitz  Hugh  is  certainly  a  strange 
contrast  to  our  dear  Albert,''  continued  Mrs. 
Devereux ;  *'  most  uncouth  is  he  in  appearance, 
and  his  behaviour  at  dinner  was  so  peculiar, 
that  it  bordered  on  the  ludicrous  ;  therefore, 
Sybil,  I  fear  for  you,  knowing  how  unfortu- 
nately keen  ib  your  sense  of  the  ridiculous ; 
but,  dear  child,  you  must  promise  to  behave 
with  the  propriety  which  is  incumbent  on  a 
young  lady  of  your  age,  and  position  in  life. 
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when  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  appears  ;  and  I  warn  you 
espedally  to  be  on  your  guard  when  he  speaks. 
You  have  hitherto  been  so  entirely  restricted 
to  the  society  of  your  own  immediate  circle, 
that  you  are  uninitiated  in  the  divers  peculiar- 
ities of  manner  and  dialect.  This  poor  youth 
has  passed  all  his  life,  imchecked,  uncnltiyated, 
running  wild  in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
Ireland ;  we  must,  therefore,  make  every  excuse 
for  him ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Castlerosse  having  been  a  valued  friend  of 
your  dear  father,  I  am  inclined  to  look  with 
&vor  on  the  young  man.  But  here  they  come 
— now,  Sybil,  pray  let  me  see  that  you  can 
command  yourself." 

The  door  at  this  moment  opened.  Mr. 
Devereux  was  the  first  to  enter,  and  Sybil  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation  and 
curiosity  by  her  mother's  harangue,  with  her 
eyes  opened  to  the  fullest  extent«-4ier  lips 
parted,  her  whole  countenance  exhibiting  the 
utmost  wonder  and  eagerness,  looked  beyond 
B  3 
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her  father,  for  the  next  object  that  was  to  meet 
her  view. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sybil  always  ex- 
pressed a  most  ardent  interest  in  every  circum- 
stance attending  other  children,  and  especially 
those  nearly  of  her  ojyn  age.  She  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Melville's  new  pupil,  and  the  event 
formed  quite  a  little  epoch  in  her  existence. 
She  had  talked  much  of  it  to  me,  wishing  for 
hie  arrival,  wondering  if  young  Fitz  Hugh  would 
resemble  Albert,  and  whether  he  would  prove 
a  companion  and  playfellow  for  herself.  It 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  that  she 
looked  towards  the  door,  which  had  opened  to 
admit  Mr.  Devereux. 

Sounds  were  heard  without,  consisting  of 
brief  snatches  of  a  conversation  which  was 
going  on  between  Mr.  Melville  and  his  pupiL 
Being  a  foreigner,  and,  consequently,  possess- 
ing an  accent  of  my  own,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
do  justice  in  any  degree,  to  the  description  of 
the  brogue  which  iesned  in  such  volumes  from 
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the  lips  of  the  youth,  or  give  an  idea  of  the  in- 
toaation  of  the  yoice,  which  sounded  so 
strangely  in  our  ears.  Some  such  words  how- 
ever, as  the  following,  we  caught,  as  the 
speakers  approached : 

"  Ah  I  now  be  aisy—cau't  you,  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, sir— let  rae  go  home,  do  I  Sure,  is  it 
not  plenty,  that  I  should  sit  for  a  whole,  long 
hour,  before  an  ould  woman?  It  is  what 
I  am  not  used  to — I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  leddies— let  me  go  home^  Mr.  Melville, 
honey  I" 

The  mild  voice  of  Mr.  Melville  was  then 
heard,  seemingly  expostulating  with  his  unpo- 
lished companion. 

^  Och!  bother  the  womeal"  was  the  courte- 
ous reply  he  received. 

Mrs.  Devereux  turned  red  with  horror  at  this 
dreadfiil  speech,  rendered  too  slill  worse  from 
its  being  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  still  gazing  with  intense  earnest- 
ness towards  the  door,  through  which  soon  ap- 
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peared,  our  good  rector,  and  banging  on  bis 
arm,  a  lankj  youth,  considerably  taller  tban 
bimself,  wbom  be  was  evidently  forcing  into 
our  presence,  in  sbort,  almost  dragging,  into 
tbe  room. 

Poor  Sybil  I  wbat  a  downfall  to  all  ber  airy 
visions  of  a  companion — a  playfellow  I  Sbe  be- 
held not  a  boy,  but  a  creature  that  looked 
like  a  young  man — and  such  a  young  man  ! 
A  tall,  ungainly  form  presented  itself  to  ber 
earnest  glance;  black  bushy  hair  grew  low 
down  on  bis  forehead,  giving  a  scowling  ex- 
pression, to  a  countenance  rendered  still  more 
fierce-looking,  from  the  darkness  of  his  marked 
eye-brows. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  which 
this  scene  created.  Sybil's  fiice  might  have 
formed  a  study  for  an  artist,  endeavouring  to 
embody  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind. 
Dismay,  however,  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing depicted  on  her  countenance,  as  she  stood, 
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Btaring  fixedly  upon  the  stranger,  her  colour 
deepening^  her  respiration  almost  suspended. 

I  have  not  yet  gi?en  any  description  of  the 
person  of  the  young  girl ;  and,  since  she  is  the 
heroine  of  my  story,  it  is  necessary,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  to  place  her  portrait  before  my 
readers,  draim  strictly £rom  nature;  and  as 
Sybil  DevereuX|  at  an  early  age,  was  womanly 
in  her  appearance,  her  features  of  that  regular 
classic  form,  which  changed  but  little  even 
from  childhood,  what  she  was  at  fourteen, 
she  eontinned  to  be,  for  many  years  after, 
with  the  variation  only  of  the  superiority  of 
that  maturity  of  beauty,  which  a  woman  pos- 
sesses over  a  child.     • 

She  was  very  tall,  and  her  form,  though 
slender,  was  firm  and  upright  ;  nature  had 
truly  been  bountiful  to  this  beautiful  girl ;  her 
every  action  was  inherently  graceful.  The  cygnet 
skimming  through  the  smooth  water,  could  not 
rear  its  head  more  nobly  than  did  our  heroine 
as  she  *^  moved  on  earth,'*  and  there  was  an 
elasticity  in  her  gait,  a  freedom,  yet  a  modest 
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elegance  m  her  every  attitude— bo  feminine  — 
BO  gentle  in  its  character,  which  subdued,  if  I 
so  may  express  it,  the  effects  of  her  unusual 

I  am  not,  in  general,  an  admirer  of  very  tall 
women  ;  there  is  something  in  the  idea,  which 
to  my  mind,  does  not  so  completely  personify 
that  feminine  delicacy,  which  we  attach  to  the 
image  of  a  woman:  however,  in  Sybil  Dev- 
ereux,  the  case  was  not  applicable.  Her  figure 
was  so  finely  porportioned,  that  it  never 
conveyed  the  impression  of  the  height  it  really 


I  can  picture  her  to  my  mind,  as  she  was  in 
her  younsr  days,  before  age,  sorrow,  or  any 
other  cause,  had  changed  the  light,  yet  majestic 
step,  witli  which  she  trod  the  path  of  her  then 
joyous  life,  the  drapery  of  her  dress  falling  round 
her  in  graceful  folds,  animation  sparkling  from 
her  eyes. 

People  talk  of  oountenance-of  manner  being 
the  sure  index  of  the  mind,  and  so  they  are 
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but  there  is  another  sign  which  speaks  Ytry 
plainly,  of  how  the  \^o^ld  is  going  with  a  per- 
son. Uealtb,  peace  of  mind,  and  their  accom- 
paniment»  freedom  from  care,  all  tcU  the  true 
state  of  the  history  of  an  individual  in  the 
walL  Sorrow,  sickness,  dependence,  care, 
tread  slowly,  have  a  bending,  uncertain  gait ; 
lacking  the  confidence,  the  security  which  shew 
themselves  so  conspicuously,  in  the  assured 
step — the  firmly  knit  knee— the  upright  form 
of  the  happy,  the  innocent,  and  the  free ! 

Sybil's  head  was  peculiarly  small  and  beau- 
tifully shaped  ;  her  dark  hair  was  usually 
braided  on  her  brow,  and  turned  round  the 
back  of  the  head,  in  a  heavy  Grecian  knot. 
Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  the  gazelle— her 
features  all  classic  in  the  extreme.  As  a  very 
young  child,  their  excessive  regularity  might 
have  almost  been  said  to  give  a  formal  appear- 
ance to  the  taut  ensemble  of  her  face  ;  but  as  she 
grew  tall  and  womanly,  a  sculptor  might  have 

coveted  her  perfect  style,  as  a  model  for  the 
£   5 
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Goddess  of  Beauty — and  it  was  truly  what 
Byron  might  have  called, 

"  The  might— the  majesty  of  loveliness.*' 

All  this  may  be  set  down  to  the  doting  partiality 
of  an  old,  and  fond  friend,  but  I  do  not  over- 
colour  the  picture  of  the  charms  of  my  pupil 
— there  Is  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration  in  the 
portrait  I  have  drawn. 

Alas !  alas  I  with  what  extraordinary  tena- 
city are  our  memories  apt  to  cling,  to  the  vain, 
perishable  charms  of  personal  beauty !  how  often 
dow^e  take  most  pride  in  those  very  qualifications 
and  gifts,  in  beings  we  love,  which  may  one 
day  lead  them  deeper  into  the  temptations,  and 
follies  of  an  ungodly  world  I  With  hearts  swel- 
ling with  morbid  delight,  how  triumphantly  do 
we  think  upon  those  outward  graces^  which 
may,  perchance^  only  render  beloved  objects, 
the  readier  victims,  to  the  three  great  enemies 
of  our  soulsi  **  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
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the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life !"  And  then  to 
think  with  drooping  spirit,  and  shuddering  hor- 
ror, how  soon  the  breath  of  the  destroying 
angel,  might  pass  over  all  this  loveliness — that 
we  might  one  day  behdd  the  form — now  so 
perfect — so  beaatiful,  lying  like  Jonah's  goard, 
withering  at  our  f^t— its  freshness  gone— 
its  bloom  for  ever  departed  I 

But  I  am  digressing  sadly,  and  must 
return  without  further  delay,  to  the  uncouth 
young  stranger. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


But  A  Bpell 
Stronger  than  the  green  landscape  fixed  the  eye. 
The  spell  of  woman's  beauty  ! 

L.  E.  U 


Sybil  was  standing  behind  her  mother's  chair, 
when  the  gentlemen  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  been  called  from  her  seat  by 
Mrs.  Devereuz,  to  assist  in  selecting  the 
shades  of  some  silks  for  her  embroidery.  Tiie 
young  girl's  cheeks  were  unusually  flushed : 
her  lite  was  of  such  a  monotonous  character, 
that  very  little  excited  her.    She  was  now  full 
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of  eiLpectation,  and,  like  most  highly  wrought 
aoticipationa,  the  present  was  doomed  to  be 
scattered  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Melville,  in  the  meanwhile^  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  of  forcing  his  pupil  into 
the  room,  and  this  having  been  effected,  he  left 
him,  seated  on  the  first  chair  which  had  come  in 
his  way.  The  good  rector  looked  provoked 
and  perplexed ;  he  was  not  at  all  qualified  to 
be  bear-leader  to  a  cub.  Gentle  and  retiring 
in  his  own  address  and  manner,  accustomed 
only  to  deal  with  refined  and  kindred  spirits, 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  one,  who 
seemed  to  him  of  a  totally  different  species 
to  all  those  by  whom  he  had  been  so  long  sur- 
rounded. He  approached  the  table,  and,  with 
an  annoyed  countenance,  took  up  a  newspaper, 
and  endeavoured  to  read,  although  ever  and 
anon  he  turned  an  anxious  eye  on  the  savage 
be  had  so  rashly  undertaken  to  endeavour  to 
tame. 

And  there  sat  Fitz  Hugh  on  the  edge  of  hia  chair. 
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with  slouching  shoulders  — lan  unquiet  shuffling 
of  his  feet,  and  averted  eyes,  which  plainly  in- 
dicated how  little  he  was  at  his  ease,  or  enjoyed 
his  position  in  a  lady's  drawing-room. 

I,  as  well  as  Sybil,  could  not  refrain  from 
watching  the  movements  of  the  stranger 
youth.  He  was  evidently  a  curiosity,  and  al- 
ready his  extraordinary  accent  and  manner  of 
speaking,  had  created  in  my  mind  a  kind  of 
desire  to  hear  more  of  one^  who,  to  my  unini- 
tiated ears,  appeared  a  complete  lustis  natures. 

For  some  time  his  eyes  were  fixed  per- 
tinaciously upon  the  ground,  but  suddenly, 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  lifted 
them  up,  and  stared  straight  before  him.  It 
happened  that  a  large  and  splendid  landscape 
of  Claude  Lorraine  hung  on  the  wall  opposite. 
The  rays  of  the  evening  sun  illumined  the 
scene  it  represented,  with  a  glow  of  cheerful 
beauty,  which  must  have  been  striking  to  every 
lover  of  the  picturesque.  But  could  that  gaunt, 
pant  of  a  boji  appreciate  aught  so  lovelyi  as  a 
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soft,  harmonious  scene  like  the  one  before  him 
— the  calm,  smooth  lake,  the  air  of  perfect  re- 
po6e-*-the  eTcning  shadows  mellowing  the  var 
lied  tints  of  the  foliage,  softening  the  effect  of 
the  whole  picture^  which  presented  nature  in 
its  gentlest  mood? 

The  youth's  eyes  fell  upon  this  painting,  and 
it  was  with  a  moyement  almost  amounting  to  a 
start  that  they  encountered  the  beautiful  work 
of  art.  A  magic  influence  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  upon  his  mind,  for  he  contumed  to 
gaze,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed  and  softened.  Surprise 
was  the  first  emotion  it  exhibited,  and  then  in- 
tense admiration ;  a  smile  lighted  up  the  heavy 
aspect  of  his  plain  face,  and  shewed,  that 
intellect  reigned  within  that  rough  exterior. 

Transfixed  he  sat,  and  as  the  slanting,  gor- 
geous gleams  of  the  departing  sun  continued  to 
cast,  now  here,  now  there,  a  radiant  beam  upon 
the  severalfeaturesof  the  picture,  first  colouring 
the  mountain  tc^,  then  brightening  the  spark- 
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ling  waters  of  the  lake,  the  admirable  design 
of  the  great  master  truly  teemed  with  life,  and 
Fitz  Hugh  as  he  still  gazed  on,  with  one  hand 
shading  his  eyes,  uttered  a  savage  exclamation 
of  astonishment  and  delight.  But  the  sun 
beams  vanished,  and  soon  the  hindscape  was 
darkened  by  the  approaching  shades  of  night, 
and  gloom  seemed  to  return  to  the  feelings  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh ;  for  the  anhnation  of  his 
countenance  departed,  and  he  sat  as  before, 
sulkily  and  awkwardly  shuffling  and  slouching 
on  his  scat,  looking  neither  to  the  right,  or  the 
left. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  within  the  room  ;  all 
had  their  different  feelings,  but  no  one  cared  to 
speak  them.  Mr.  Devercux,  who  hud  been 
absent  from  the  party,  now  entered.  Lighta 
followed,  and  then  again  the  youth  looked  up, 
and  cast  a  furtive  glance  around. 

Being  seated  nearer  to  him  than  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  group,  I  was  the  first  to  be 
favored  by  his  inspection.     1  saw  him  half  shut 
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his  ejes  and  peer  at  me,  aa  though  he  were 
scanning  me  with  Bome  minuteness;  but  the 
scrutiny  did  not  appear  very  satisfactory  to 
his  fancy,  for  it  did  not  last  Iou^j^,  and  again 
he  proceeded  in  his  survey,  and  attracted  by 
the  bright  light  of  a  lamp,  placed  on  Mrs. 
Devereux's  work  table,  his  gaze  fell  at  once 
upon  SybiL 

I  can  never  forget  the  effect  caused  by  the 
unexpected  sight.  Had  an  apparition  risen 
from  the  earth,  he  could  not  have  appeared 
more  startled,  more  electrified.  Was  it  indeed 
a  mortal  being  he  beheld,  or  a  vision  of  his 
dreams  ;  for. 


-Sleep  bath  its  own  woild, 


And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality/' 

and  the  youth  had  dreamt,  and  the  creations 
of  his  mind  were  brighter — softer   than  could 
have  been  divined  from  his  uncouth  exterior. 
"  And  did  be  still  dream  ?'*  he  thought. 
Extraordinary  and  ludicrous  was  the  effect 
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which  the  sight  of  the  young  girl  produced  on 
Hardres3  Fitz  Hugh  I  So  intense  was  his 
gaze — 80  absurd  his  contortions — such  struggles 
between  shyness,  awkwardness,  and  vehement 
admiration,  that  Sybil,  who  was  watching  with 
curiosity  his  every  movement,  at  length  could 
resist  no  longer.  After  vain  attempts  to  behave 
with  propriety,  a  burst  of  genuine  laughter, 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  bottom  of 
her  heart,  filled  the  room  with  its  merry  music ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  all  caught  its  infection, 
and  soon  she  was  joined  by  every  individual  in 
the  room,  even  by  her  grave,  formal  mother, 
who  had  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  indulge 
in  any  more  demonstrative  sign  of  mirth  than 
a  smile.  Misery,  it  is  said^  makes  one  ac- 
quainted with  strange  associates — Mirth  is  no 
less  active  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in 
introducing,  sant  faqon^  those  laughter  loving 
souls  chance  may  throw  together.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  successful  for  the  demo- 
lition of  restraint,  than  this  unexpected  ezpio- 
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rioD^  for  although  Mrs.  Deyereux  without  delay 
endeayoured  to  diedc,  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
and  oonfusion,  her  most  nnwonted  breach  of 
decoram,  the  ice  bad  been  broken.  Hardress 
joined  heartily  and  joyfully  in  the  merriment^ 
opening  his  wide  mouth,  and  shewing  that  at 
least  he  possessed  a  set  of  the  whitest  teeth 
imaginable,  which  all  ihe  world  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving  every  time  he  either 
spoke  or  laughed.  Mrs.  Devereux  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  resume  her  usual  frigidity,  and 
.  when  Haidress  Fitz  Hugh  at  length  drew  near 
the  tea  table,  and,  encoaraged  by  the  still 
smiling  faces  of  those  around  him,  began  to 
open  out  and  speak,  there  was  no  resisting  the 
influence  of  his  drollery  and  originality.  The 
spell  which  had  before  bound  up  every  faculty, 
every  gesture,  had  been  disenchanted  by  the 
melody  of  a  laugh ;  and  Sybil,  who  had  began  by 
being  sorely  disappointed,  went  off  to  bed, as  de- 
lighted, amused  and  excited,  as  a  child  that  has 
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seen  a  pantODiime  for  the  first  time,  or  a  farce 
in  the  good  old  days  of  the  matchless  Listen. 

From  this  day,  most  strange  to  relate^  (owing 
to  the  former  peculiar  prejudices  and  habits 
of  the  family)  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  became 
domesticated  at  Oakleigh  Court.  Had  he  been 
like  any  other  youth  of  his  age,  most  certainly 
Mrs.  Devereux  would  have  persevered  in  her 
usual  rigid  manner,  which  assuredly  would 
have  frozen  all  the  sources  of  congeniality  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  her  house,  and  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  Melville.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the 
youth  was  so  complete  an  original,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  manner — so  plain,  yet  so  irresis- 
tibly comic  and  amusing,  so  quaint,  and  extra- 
ordinary, that  even  Mrs.  Devereux^  that  most 
prudish  and  particular  of  women,  was  over- 
come by  the  witchery  of  drollery,  combined 
with  talent  and  a  degree  of  tact,  which  could 
only  have  emanated  from  a  mind  which^  though 
rough  and  unpolished  in  exterior,  possessed 
some  innate  refinement — a  refinement  which 
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intellect  alone  can  bestow.  Yes  !  amidst  all 
the  Tulgartty  of  the  brogue  which  disfigured 
his  speech,  with  plainness  of  form  and  feature, 
amounting  to  more  than  ugliness,  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  was  tolerated  by  us  all,  till  it  ended 
in  our  becoming — I  suppose  I  must  term  it^- 
fascinated  I 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  clever  beyond  de- 
scription; moreover  he  possessed  all  the  shrewd* 
ness  and  offhand  wit  which  is  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  lo  an  in* 
credibly  short  space,  he  had  dived  into  the  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
now  surrounded,  and  with  no  small  degree  of 
cunning  and  sharpness,  lost  no  time  in  practi- 
sing a  part  for  alL  He  was  ever  on  the  watch 
— ever  acting,  and  a  continual  by  play  was 
always  going  on  with  him.  Yes  I  he  was  a 
clever  creature,  this  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh;  and 

he  was  also a  genius ! 

Genius — that  great  and  glorious  gift  was  in 
an  imminent  degree  owned  by  him. — Ah,  me  ! 


I  auiQAC  !iiint!"inf   3IE:  ainc  «^fw»*»  cf  aU  ae-> 

imkng  &  TpfcUcukiJUg 
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the  f|ii»re  la  irioe^  dKv  nffre, 
tkor  laeli  demax,  al  led  e^nhw  by  Ssim 
ftt  bif  vin~<JDihmi^  tke  impJbt  of  thdr 
gcmoi  to  nil — fvo&ni^  or  pervertii^  the 
BUgfatT  bcKA  of  kftr,  intdkctnl  endovmeiita 
— dby  me ! — ah,  me !  maA  thb^  mi^  make 
eren  angek  veep. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


^'  A  portrait  is  a  mournful  thing, 
A  shadow  of  a  joy— 
Au  echo  «f  some  sileneed  striiif  , 
A  feather  from  love's  sunnj  wing. 
Snatched  as  it  wanders  bj. 
Oh  I  echoes  are  as  sad  as  sighs. 
Though  gladness  give  them  bizth ; 
And  even  beauty's  shadow  lies 
Like  darkness  on  the  earth.** 


Hebtcy. 


My  narrative  commences  with  the  story  of 
young  and  happy  lives;  would  that  I  could 
pause  at  the  period  while  youth  and  joy  are 
still  in  its  freshest  bloom  ;  but  with  manhood 
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care  must  come,  and  with  care,  sorrow.  1 
teel  that  I  have  imposed  upon  myself  a  task 
of  toil  and  trouble ;  for  truly  I  shrink  from 
dilating  upon  aught  but  that  bright,  palmy 
time,  when  all  was  peace,  harmony  and  love ; 
when  happy  young  voices  awoke  me  each  re- 
turning morning  with  their  carol,  sweet  as  the 
chaunts  of  the  birds,  that  hailed  the  opening 
day  with  their  glad  songs  of  praise* 

Sybil  was  peculiarly  gay  just  now,  for  to 
her  unvaried  existence,  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  society  of  a  young  person,  was  absolute 
dissipation ;  particularly  one  who  never  opened 
his  mouth  without  affording  entertainment. 

However,  my  readers  must  not  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  Mrs.  Devereux  bad  so  com- 
pletely changed  her  nature,  as  not  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  caution  and  restraint  upon  the 
young  stranger,  thus  forced  upon  them.  She 
endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  look  prim  and 
gravCj  whenever  his  sallies  seemed  to  draw 
forth  merry  peals  of  laughter  from  Sybil.     She 
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at  first  restricted  Mr.  Devereus^'s  invltattions  to 
Hardress  todixmer,  toonce,  orat  the  most,  twice 
a  week.  But  still  she  could  not  manage  to 
distance  the  youth ;  he  was  always  appearing 
when  least  expected ;  and  then  his  excuses  for 
presenting  himself  were  so  varied  and  eccen- 
tric, his  gesticulations  so  extraordiDary— the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  his  language  so  grotesque* 
that  Mrs.  Devereux,  though  oi^n  offended  by 
these  intrusions,  was  soon  obliged  to  relax  the 
compressed  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  again 
was  irresistibly  betrayed  into  being  guilty  of 
a  genuine  laugh,  which  vexed  her  more  than 
any  thing  that  could  have  happened. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  became  insensibly  a 
favourite  with  alL  I  must  confess  that  at  the 
time  I  mention,  I  had  fallen  into  the  same  in- 
fatuation, which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  family  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  Even  the  servants  appeared  bitten  by 
the  mania,  and  the  very  footmen  at  the  dinner 
table,  at  which  Sybil  and  I  were  always  present 

VOL.   L  P 
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on  SuncIa7S3  were  sometimes  almost  in  danger 
of  departing  from  the  solemn  deportment, 
suitable  to  the  place  and  station  they  held, 
in  the  presence  of  their  master  and  mistress. 
Such  was  the  influence  this  singular  youth 
managed  to  exercise  over  every  mind !  an  in- 
fluence which  arose  entirely  from  his  extreme 
oddity,  and  originality,  his  ready  tact,  and  quick 
perception  of  the  characters  and  peculiarities 
of  others.  His  eyes  and  ears  were  every- 
where- he  was  ever  wide  awake.  He  soon 
perceived  what  he  might,  and  what  he  might 
not  say  and  do.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  Mrs.  Devereux  was  the  person  he  had 
most  reason  to  propitiate,  and  that  in  order 
to  do  so,  he  must  be  upon  the  most  respectful 
terms  with  her  daughter— to  prim  civility  must 
his  intercourse  be  restricted ;  and  this  part  he 
managed  to  act  so  well,  that  the  lady  was 
completely  mollified.  Gradually  she  began  to 
feel  perfect  confidence  in  him ;  he  became  a 
more  frequent  guest  at  the  dinner  table,  was 
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permitted  to  epend  many  of  his  leisure  hours 
m  copying  some  of  the  beautiful  pictures 
tt  the  Court,  (for  he  had  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  drawing,)  and  haying  at  length  quite 
won  the  heart  of  Mrs  Devereux,  by  present- 
mgher  with  an  admirable  sketch  of  Oakleigh, 
he  was  allowed  to  attempt  a  likeness  of 
Sybil 

The  sittings  were  to  be  in  Mrs.  Devereux' 
morning  room,  and  in  her  presence,  and  the 
btumess  went  on  with  the  gravest  decorum.    It 
*w  often  a  struggle  with  Sybil  to  repress  the 
■nilcs,  ever  wont  to  be  excited  by  the  sight 
of  the  odd   countenance  of  Hardress,  but  on 
thii  occasion  he   looked  with  such    unusual 
gnvity  upon  her — she  could  perceive  such  a 
atrildng  alteration  in  him  altogether — in  dress, 
nuumer,  and  deportment^  that  she  was  disap* 
pobted  of  the  amusement  she  had  secretly  an- 
ticipated whenever  he  entered  her  presence. 
Hardress,  after  much  demur,  had^consented, 

St  the  repeated  desire  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  to 
F  3 
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represent  his  subject  in  the  character  of  a 
Hebe.  He  had  long  and  strenuously  op- 
posed this  wish,  declaring  that  the  style  of 
her  features  did  not  suit  the  laughter  loving 
goddesd,  who  was  not  a  sufficiently  refined 
emblem  for  our  heroine^s  more  Juno-like 
contour  of  face.  And  this  was  true,  for 
though  happiness  was  expressed  in  its  brightest 
form,  in  the  countenance  of  the  lovely  girl, 
her  face  was  too  classic  for  a  representation, 
where  a  young,  airy  look  —  rosy  health, 
*''  quaffing  immortality  and  joy,"  form  the 
chief  attractions — but  he  succeeded  well — this 
strange  boy ! 

It  chanced  that,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
achieving  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task, 
Mrs.  Devereux  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
The  expression  of  the  countenance  was  to 
be  given  by  some  touches  about  the  mouth. 
With  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Devereux,  re- 
strabt  also  departed.— Hardress  heg^n  to 
pour  forth   a  torrent  of  words.— When  did 
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lie  ever  speak,  without  elicitiog  laughter? 
Sybil's  face  lighted  up ;  her  eyes  sparkled  from 
the  amusement  of  the  moment;  the  artist 
took  advantage  of  the  effect,  and  truly  he 
vas  happy  in  his  labour,  for  rather  than  a 
Hebe,  he  had  created  an  angel  ¥rith  a  smile 
—such  as  a  celebrated  painter  once  said, 
^*  might  smile  on  him  out  of  heaven,"  and 
iBurely  a  ray  of  celestial  joy  seemed  to  beam 
from  every  feature  at  once. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  associate  the  idea 
of  the  mirthful  with  the  lovely  and  the  sublime, 
but  the  efiulgent  cheerfulness  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  Sybil,  in  this  instance,  con- 
tradicted our  fancy,  for  in  the  expression  which 
the  talented  young  artist  had  thus  so  happily 
caught,  there  was  not  so  much  of  bright, 
lovely  nature,  as  a  diadow,  ^  which  the  mighty 
fspint  of  Humanity  casts  from  his  wings,  as  be 
hangs  brooding  over  her,  between  heaven  and 
earth." 

What  a    wonderfid     production    was    this 
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picture  !  and  how  it  was  prized  I  How  often 
have  eyes  gazed  intensely  upon  it,  and  what 
divers  feelings  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
gazers,  as  they  contemplated  the  image  of  this 
joyous  looking  creature,  radiant  in  health — 
youth  and  happiness.  Where  is  that  picture 
now,  for  long— long  years  have  rolled  away 
since  it  was  painted  ? 

I  do  not  like  portraits;  in  most  cases,  the 
principal  beauty  of  a  face  is  precisely  that 
charm  which  a  painting  can  never  give-^the 
enchanting  diversity  of  lights  and  shades— the 
agreeable  variety  of  expressions  of  the  human 
countenance,  and  to  my  fancy,  portraits  are 
useless — ofttimes  painful  poesessions.  When 
those  we  love  are  with  us  ~  why  should  we 
desire  their  picture?  the  substance  is  ever 
better  than  the  shadow— and  when  they  are 
absent  or  dead,  how  little  courage  have  we  to 
look  upon  their  likenesses  I  When  grief  is  at 
its  worst,  the  reflection  of  the  countenance — 
the  fixed  smile  of  lips  that  are  cold  and  mcH 
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tionle83 — the  calm,  unsympathizing  look  from 
eyes  that  were  once  wont  to  weep  with  us — 
rejoice  with  us !  seem  but  a  vain  mockery  to 
the  wretched*  And  when  sorrow  calms  down 
to  submission  and  resignation,  memory  is  ever 
fresh  with  the  idea  of  the  departed;  every 
feature — every  look  is  vividly  before  the  mind's 
eye ;  it  requires  no  imitation  from  the  hand  of 
man,  to  bring  back  the  image  of  the  loved,  the 
lost,  and  the  lamented — I  never  willingly  look 
upon  the  picture  of  the  dead,  whom  I  have 
prized.  I  however  believe  I  am  singular  in 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  fortunate ;  for  were  it 
not  so,  artists  would  indeed  be  at  a  discount. 

Picture  taking  induces  much  acquaintance- 
ship, and  it  gained  for  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh 
familiar  ingress  and  egress  of  the  court ;  he 
was  consulted  by  the  parents,  smiled  upon  by 
the  daughter,  and  began  to  feel  himself  quite 
at  home. 

My  readers  may  perhaps  think  that,  in  my 
account  of  this  young  man,  I  have  been  in- 
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consistenti  for  I  introduced  him  to  them,  as  an 
uncouth  cuby  and  lo  and  behold  in  an  incre* 
dibly  short  space  of  time,  he  shakes  off  his 
shaggy  coat,  to  assume  the  smooth  garb  of 
refinement ;  but  so  it  was.  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated in  my  description.  My  next  chapter 
shall  give  the  history  of  his  former  life. 
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CHAPTER    Via 


**  So  passed  his  jouthful  morning,  void  of  care, 
Wild  as  the  colu  that  thro*  the  oommoni  run, 
For  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were. 
He  of  the  forest  saem^d  to  be  the  son. ' 

Tboxpmm. 

'*  Who  does  not  act  is  dead ;  tbsorpt  entire 

In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joj  he  hath  ; 

Oh,  leaden-hearted  man  to  be  in  lo?e  with  death." 

Ibid. 


From  bis  earlies»t  infancy,  llardresa  Fitz  Hugh 
had  been  domesticated  at  Castlerosse,  an  old 
fortress  in  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.     His  uncle,  eccentric    and 

misanthropical  in  his  habits,  scarcely  noticed 
F  5 
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the  child,  who  was  allowed  to  run  wild  about 
the  distracted  looking  old  house,  and  neglected 
grounds.  Lord  Castlerosse  spent  all  his  time 
in  a  gloomy  library ;  there,  surrounded  by 
books,  he  dreamt  his  life  away.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  wild  and  dissolute,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  some  tragic  finale  to  a  love 
affair,  was  the  cause  of  the  disgust  which  he 
had  taken  to  the  world  and  its  pursuits. 

Hardress  was  left  entirely  to  the  charge  of 
the  servants — a  regular  Irish  establishment ! 
His  nurse,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Castle,  indulged  his  every  whim,  fostered  every 
germ  of  self-will,  and  passion,  which  nature 
had  tmfortunately  implanted  in  his  young 
heart.  With  abilities  of  the  highest  class,  his 
education  was  for  many  years  wholly  neg- 
lected; at  the  age  of  ten,  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  the  only  scientific  pursuit  in 
which  he  ever  indulged  was  that  of  drawing,  and 
from  his  earliest  childhood  his  talenty  in  that 
way,  shone  forth  in  a  oonspicuous  manner. 
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With  whatever  implementd  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon,  pencil*  pen  and  ink,  or  even  a 
burnt  stick,  be  sketched  ad  l&iiumy  on  whatever 
came  within  bb  reach,  and  many  of  the  dingy 
walls  of  the  old  mansion  bore  testimony  of 
the  talent  of  the  young  artist. 

The  steward,  who  was  of  rather  a  superior 
grade  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  Castle,  at 
length  took  courage  to  mention  the  fact  to 
Lord  Castlerosse.  It  was  as  great  an  under- 
taking, as  approaching  a  lion  in  his  den,  for  his 
lordship  was  morose,  uncertain  in  his 
temper— impatient  of  interruption,  and  seldom 
exerted  himself  to  attend  to  either  the  most 
trivial,  or  the  most  important  matters  of  busi* 
nesd. 

Dennis  timidly  approached,  holding  in  his 
band  a  sketch  which  young  Hardress  had  just 
completed,  and  which  exhibited  such  surpris- 
ing talent  as  even  to  strike  with  astonishment 
the  unscientific  eyes  by  which  he  was  sur« 
rounded. 
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"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Dennis, 
"  will  you  but  look  on  this  picture  ?  I  think 
your  honor  will  not  be  sorry  to  find,  that 
Master  Hardress  is  so  clever." 

Lord  Castlerosse,  who  was  sitting,  as  was 
his  wont,  listlessly  reclining  in  a  huge  arm- 
chair, by  an  enormous  fire,  turned  his  eyes 
with  a  glance  of  surprised  interrogation  upon 
the  speaker,  who  continued  to  hold  out  a  paper 
towards  his  lordship. 

•^  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  voice  not  very  encourag- 
ing to  poor  Dennis. 

^'  I  was  after  shewing  you  a  picture  drawn 
by  Master  Hardress,  my  Lord." 

*'  Pshaw  I"  was  the  only  answer  given. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Dennis  again  took 
courage,  and>  spoke— 

'*  I  have  made  bold  to  speak  with  your 
honor,  my  lord,  about  Mnster  Hardress,  and 
hope  your  lordship  will  excuse  the  freedom  ; 
but  to  my  mind  it's  a  pity,  and  a  shame,  that 
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he  should  not  have  some  little  laming ;  he  is 
now  ten  years  old,  and  barring  this  pictore- 
taking,  can  do  nothing — not  a  word  can  he 
even  read." 

Lford  Castlerosse  now  seemed  to  be  listen- 
ing, and  emboldened  by  this  sign,  of  at  least 
forbearance,  Dennis  proceeded. 

"  And  sure  there  is  not  a  cuter  lad  in  all  the 
country  side— may  be  your  lordship  will  think 
of  some  edication  for  him,  and  you  will  just 
cast  your  eyes  on  this  picture  may  be  ?** 

With  these  words  he  thrust  the  paper  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  who,  with  every 
appearance  of  the  utmost  indifference,  glanced 
on  the  sketch. 

It  was  a  bold,  vigorous  drawing  of  a  favorite 
old  hunter  of  bis  uucle's,  and  the  groom  re- 
presented as  leading  the  fine  animal  was  a 
striking  likeness  of  one  of  the  stable  men,  aA 
ancient,  wild  looking  retainer  of  the  castle. 
''  Who  did  this?"  asked  Lord  Castlerosse. 
"  Master  Hardress,  my  Lord." 
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"  Impossible!" 

But  Lord  Castlerossc  was  at  length  con- 
vinced by  the  rhetoric  of  old  Dennis.  The 
next  day  the  steward  was  summoned  into  his 
lordship's  presence,  and  ordered  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  Dublin  and  consult  with  his  solicitor, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  tutor. 

'^  Some  person  who  will  teach  the  boy,  and 
never  presume  to  intrude  himself  upon  me," 
added  Lord  Castlerosse ;  and  Dennis  set  oft' 
upon  his  expedition. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man,  who  was  immedi- 
ately installed  in  the  office  of  tutor  to  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh. 

Lord  Castlerosse  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  many  enquiries  upon  the  subject ;  his 
mind  he  considered  was  unburthened  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  boy's  future  education, 
and  he  was  satisfied  He  never  asked  what 
was  the  religion  or  the  principles  of  the  man, 
who  was  to  form  the  mind  and  habits  of  the 
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child^  he  destined  to  be  the  heir  and  represent- 
ative of  his  vast  possessions ;  in  the  morbid 
state  of  his  feelings,  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  an  engrossing  indolence  of  mind  as  well  as 
body. 

What  object  can  be  more  melancholy  than 
a  being  who  resigns  himself  to  this  baneful  in- 
flueoce — who  is  like  a  mere  blank  in  the  crei^ 
tion,  seemingly  made  for  no  end~  living  to  no 
purpose.  The  slothful  man  is  a  burden  to 
himself  and  others — his  days  pass  away  like 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  leaving  behind  no  mark 
of  the  labour  of  intellect,  virtue,  or  talent — 
no  token  for  remembrance.  Of  this  class  of  un- 
fortunates, was  Lord  Castlerosse. 

"  *Twas  doing  nothing  was  his  curse  ; 
Is  there  a  vice  can  plague  us  worse  ? 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread, 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed, 
Feels  less  fatigue  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think  or  read.** 

And  although  surrounded    by    books,    he 
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scarcely  ever  read,  his  state  was  that  of 
utter  listlcssncss — caused  in  the  first  instance 
by  disgust  and  satiety  for  a  world  in  which  he 
had  played  a  reckless,  feverish  part.  He  hod 
drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  dissipation ; 
langour  and  dejection  had  consequently  fol- 
lowed. The  torrent  of  pleasure  had  flowed 
down  impetuously,  sparkling  and  foaming  in 
its  course,  but  had  soon  run  out,  leaving  a 
muddy  and  polluted  channel.  He  had  wearied 
himself  in  the  paths  of  folly  and  vanity — his 
enjoyment  had  been  like  ''  dust  that  is  blown 
away  with  the  wind,  like  a  thin  froth  that  is 
driven  away  with  the  storm;*'  truly,  the 
end  of  his  mirth  was  heaviness. 

In  a  fit  of  disappointment,  smarting  under 
the  pangs  of  reproving  conscience,  he  had  taken 
refuge,  (intending  it  should  only  be  a  tempo- 
rary retreat)  in  this  deserted  castle,  but  a  long 
illness  first  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  then 
left  his  constitution  as  shattered  as  were  his 
spirits.    A  nusanthropio  feeling  took  its  place 
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in  his  heart ;  he  began  to  hate  the  Bight  of  his 
fellow  beings — shunned  all  companionship  with 
them— and  this  morbid  antipathy  increasing  to 
an  insurmountable  degree,  he  soon  entirely 
withdrew  from  the  world,  and  seemed  to  lose 
aQ  interest' in  every  circumstance,  either  per- 
taining to  himself  or  others. 

The  tutor  upon  whom  old  Dennis,  assisted 
by  the  Dublin  attorney,  by  chance  stumbled, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  originally  intended  for 
a  priest,  and  who  had  been  educated  for  that 
purpose.  Disinclination,  however,  to  embrace 
the  sacred  profession,  added  to  tastes  and  habits 
which  quite  unfitted  him  for  beconung  a  wor- 
thy member  ot  the  sacred  office,  had  soon 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking 
holy  orders. 

Possessed  of  high  intellectual  powers,  which 
liad  been  cultivated  by  the  nurture  they  received 
at  the  college  abroad,  young  Desmond's  attain- 
ments, had  they  been  directed  in  a  worthy  chan- 
nel, might  have  brought  forth  fruits,  tending  to 
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seduced  him  into  excesses  of  ever 

soon  those  abilities,   calcuhted  to 

loftiest  stations,  were    all  sacrific 

shrine  of  low  sensuality.     And  it  ij 

that   licentiousness  and  vice  degr 

honor,  and  blast  the  opening  prospc 

career.     A  reckless  life  of  foUy  an 

Desmond  then  led,  and  his  fortun 

hundredshe  speedily  squandered.  I 

was  at  that  time  rife,  and  soon 

leagued  with  those  pernicious  and 

beings,  calling  themselves  patriots 

talents  were  devoted'to  eloquent,  ei 

but  malignant  invectives,  against  gi 

and  the  higher  powers. 

What  marvel  was  it.  tha*  tt-« 
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should  haYeearly  imbibed  principles^  destructive 
to  leligion,  virtue,  and  morality  I     From  hia 
earliest  years,   he   had  been  the  spectator  of 
yice  and  libertinism.    Desmond  soon  discovered 
tlie  extcaordinary  abilities  of  the  boy,  and  took 
some  pains  in  cultivating  them,  for  he  drank  in 
with  avidity  all  information  he  could  collect ; 
bnt&rther  than  devoting  a  few  hours  in  the  day 
to  instructing  him,  Desmond  troubled  not  him- 
ielf  with  the  lad ;  he  left  Hardress  entirely  to 
his  own  devices,  and  freely  gave  himself  up  to 
ereiy  excess  in  which,  in  that  secluded  spot,  he 
coold  find  an  opportunity  of  indulging.     Nor 
did  he  even  strive  to  veil  his  proceedings  from 
the  eyes   of   his    pupil ;    it   was   rather  an 
•nmsement'  to   him  to  mark  in  the  boy,  em- 
bryo signs  of  his  propensities.     On  the  subject 
of  politics,  the   young  Fitz   Hugh  soon  dis- 
played tokens  of  his  preceptor's  spirit,  giving 
promise    of   being   equally  democratical  and 
Solent    in  his  views.      As    for  religion,  he 
was  educated    in    none.      From    his  nurse. 
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he  had,  perhaps,  imbibed  the  8trou<;  prejudice 
he  possessed  in  favour  of  one  peculiar  persuasion 
—a  decided  preference  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

The  talent  for  drawing,  which  was  innate 
in  Hardress,  chance  also  forwarded.  Desmond, 
when  on  the  Continent  some  years  before, 
had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  young  artist 
of  the  name  of  Ludovico,  who  had  since 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Dublin.  Lord  Castle- 
rosse  was  easily  persuaded  to  allow  him  to 
make  the  castle  his  occasional  residence,  in 
order  that  he  might  instruct  his  nephew ; 
and  thus  the  boy  became  a  proficient  in 
the  art. 

The  Italian  was  a  kindred  spirit  to  Desmond, 
and  these  two  kept  their  orgies  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  mansion,  whilst  Lord  Castlerosee's 
heir,  ran  wild  amongst  the  servants  and  low 
retaineilSi  that  flocked  about  the  precincts  of 
the  castle. 

And  this  was  the  youth  now  transplanted 
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into  an  atmosphere,  where  nothing  existed 
but  refinement  and  the  most  fastidious  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  virtue  and  morality,  joined 
to  the  strictest  and  holiest  feelings  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  id  "  pure  andundefiled/' 
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as  but  a  transient  sunbeam^  soon  to  be  ovef- 
shadowed  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  which 
follow  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  miserable 
mortals.  Yes,  it  is  painful  to  look  on  a  bright 
face,  and  to  think  how  its  expression  must 
change — bow  tears  will  dim  the  splendour  of 
those  lustrous  eyes !  The  clouds  of  after  life 
^'  are  dense,  and  their  rains  are  blighting ;  i^ 
the  sun  of  cheerfulness  sometimes  disperses 
them,  it  shines,  but  it  does  not  warm  ;  it  gilds, 
but  it  does  not  invigorate ;  it  is  often  beauti- 
iul,  but  never  genial"  Such  is  our  lot,  and 
it  is  right  and  well  that  so  it  is.  This  world 
is  only  our  passage  to  another,  and  the  rougher, 
the  more  stormy  the  voyage,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  peace  and  rest  when  our  haven 
is  gained. 

The  pleasant  note  of  preparation  sounded 
throughout  the  house.  Albert's  return  al* 
ways  brought  with  it  some  extra  occupatioii» 
Mr.  Devereux  busied  himself  with,  and  talked 
of  the  stable  arrangements — the  horses  thai 
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were  to  be    in  readiness  for  the  youth—  the 
dogs  iD  proper  trim  for  the  grouse  shooting  I 
The  dear,  good   man  was  all  animation  and 
anxiety  from  the  wish  to  gratify,  to  the  very 
utmost,  his  adopted  son.  Even  Mrs.  Devereux 
looked  less  prim,  and  the  joy  which  she  could 
not  repress,  manifested  itself  in  all  her  actions. 
As  for  Sybil,   her  state  of  excitement  was 
amusing  to  behold :  as  usual,  on  similar  oc- 
casions, she  could  settle  to  no  one  pursuit; 
her  time  was  spent  in  fidgetting  in  and  out 
of  Albert's  room,  to  see  that   all  was  right 
and  in  order.      Study  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.   Devereux 
generally  so  particular  aud  precipe  in  exacting 
order,  regularity,  and  sobriety   of  demeanor, 
QSTer  seemed  to  be  displeased  at  these  dis- 
plays of  conduct,  so  very  adverse  to  the  code 
of  action  she  had  ever  laid  down  for  the  di- 
rection of  her  daughter's  behaviour ;  and  when 
I  even  was  out  of  patience  and  found  fault,  she 

would  say — 
VOL.  L  a 
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.  "  AVe  must  make  allowances  for  her.  Made- 
moiselle, when  we  remember  in  whose  cause 
our  little  Sybil  is  transgressing — Dear  Albert ! 
no  wonder  she  is  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of 
sceinji;  him." 

"  Little  Sybil,"  the  mother  continued  to 
call  her,  although  *' the  little  girl"  was  con- 
siderably taller  than  herself.  Though  only 
fifteen,  my  pupil  had  attained  the  height  of  a 
tail  woman,  and  though  still  a  complete  child 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  mind,  in  appearance 
she  had  long  ceased  to  be  one.  She  looked 
quite  as  old  at  this  time  as  she  did  ten  years 
after,  and  certiunly  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a 
girl  to  look  older  than  she  is  in  reality;  it 
often  induces  much  that  is  injurious  in  many 
ways. 

We  were  walking  in  the  park  the  afternoon 
of  Albert's  expected  retum^Sybil  was  too 
fidgetty  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  As  we 
reached  the  shrubbery  that  divided  the  Par- 
sonage garden^  from  the  grounds  of  Oakleigh, 
we  were  joined  by  Hardress  Fits  Hugh,  who. 
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as  wms  often  his  wont,  leaped  over  the  palings 
to  overtake  as. 

After  some  conversation  upon  the  subject 
uppermost  in  Sybil's  mind — the  arrival  of 
Albert— Hardress  exclaimed, 

**  That  Albert  of  yours  is  a  lucky  fellow, 
Miss  Devereux;  were  he  not  your  brother, 
och !  would  I  not  envy  him  ?" 
Sybil  laughed  heartily. 
^  And  do  you  think  he  is  indeed  my  brother?*' 
she  said,  '*  don't  you  know  that  he  is  only  my 
adopted  brother,  although  I  love  him  as  dearly 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  mine  own  ?" 

**  Not  your  brother  l**  exclaimed  Hardress, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment — "  This  Albert 
of  whom  you  talk  so  much — who  you  love  so 
well — is  he  really  not  your  brother?" 

He  spoke  these  words  with  such  vehement 

gesticulations,  and  such  evident  and  ludicrous 

consternation,  that  Sybil  continued  to  laugh 

heartily.  * 

"  Ah !  but  you  need  not  laugh,"  he  con- 

o  3 
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tinned,  anJ  the  countenance  of  the  youth  be* 
came  clouded  \\  ith  an  expression  which  I  shall 
never  forget — which  quite  startled  me,  -as  my 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  his  face.  At  once 
I  read  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  cold  chill  seemed  to  creep  over  my 
heart,  a  shuddering  foreboding  of  the  future  ; 
and,  as  if  fascinated,  I  silently  continued  to 
gaze  on  Hardress,  as  Sybil  rattled  gaily  on. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh™ don't  you  long  to 
see  Albert?" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

"  He  is  so  good,  so  lively,  and  so  handsome !" 
she  continued — "  You  know  you  have  promised 
to  take  his  picture  for  me." 

"  And  sorrow  take  me  if  ever  I  do  it  1" 
Hardress  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  fire* 

Sybil,  startled  by  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  looked  quickly  at 
him,  and  struck  by  his  fierce,  angry  look,  ex- 
claimed, 

**  What  IB  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Fits 
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Hugh  ?"  and  then,  again  bursting  into  a  merry 
laugh,  she  said:  ^*  I  really  believe.  Mademoi- 
selle, he  is  angi^y,  because  he  finds  that  Albert 
is  not  my  brother — what  can  it  signify  to 
him?" 

Hardress  did  not  speak,  but  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  there  was  a  compression  of  the  lips, 
which  told  of  inward  perturbation.  We 
walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and 
then  Sybil  again  spoke. 

*'  Mademoiselle,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

I  told  her  the  hour. 

^  Then  he  will  be  here  immediately,"  she 
exclaimed,  joyfully  clapping  her  hands,  and 
she  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
noise  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard. 

Sybil  stopped  short,  and  stood  in  the  at- 
titude of  listening.  The  blood  mounted  in 
torrents  to  her  cheeks— her  large  eyes  were 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent — her  full,  red 
lips  were  parted.  For  a  moment  she  paused, 
and  then  the  increasing  sound  telling  of  the 
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near  approach  of  the  expected,  was  no  longer 
to  be  resisted.  Off  she  started,  flying  rather 
than  running,  across  the  park,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Lodge  gates,  that  she  might  assist 
in  opening  them  for  the  beloyed  guest ;  and 
as  she  bounded  along,  springing  lightly  over 
every  obstacle  that  came  into  her  way,  her 
white  dress  waving  iu  the  summer  breeze,  the 
outline  of  her  figure,  and  her  beautifully 
formed,  long  limbs  shewing  gracefully,  as  she 
darted  through  the  air — a  youDg  Atalanta  she 
looked  and  moved. 

Hardress  gazed  after  the  fair  creature  with 
a  wild,  passionate  gaze — with  an  expression  of 
countenance  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed 
before,  in  the  calm,  unexcitable  life  in  which 
I  had  hitherto  existed.  Young  as  was  Fitz 
Hugh,  in  his  look  was  depicted,  in  characters 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  passions  of  the 
fiercest  kind.  At  once  I  could  see  admira- 
tion and  love,  but  hand  in  hand  with  these 
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softer  feelings,  jealovisj  and   revenge.    Yes, 
I  saw  it  all,  and  I  trembled 

**  Where  ignorance  is  blias  'tis  folly  to  be  wifle." 

My  knowledge  had  not  added  to  my  happi- 
ness— iar  from  it.  A  load  seemed  to  drop 
opon  my  heart — a  weight  from  which  I  could 
never  again  disencumber  it— a  dread  which, 
perhaps,  my  inexperience  increased.  From 
that  moment  I  began  to  fear  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh,  and  from  fear  sprang  up  dislike  and 
suspicion.  It  is  odd  enough  that  the  young 
man,  until  this  moment,  never  knew  the  actual 
position  of  Albert  in  the  family,  but  he  heard 
him  spoken  of  by  Sybil  as  her  darling  brother, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereuz  as  their  dear  boy, 
so  it  was  quite  possible  for  him  to  be  thus 
deceived. 

As  we  were  following  Sybil  as  rapidly  as 
we  could,  Hardress  said  to  me — 

**  Mademoiselle,  who  is  this  Albert  ?" 

I  answered,  perhaps  injudiciously,  for  I  felt 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Come  to  thy  home,  beloved  I 
There's  an  eye  that  longs  to  meet  thee  ; 
And  oh !  such  a  heart  to  greet  thee  I 
Will  this  watching  neW  be  past  ? 
There's  a  footstep.     Harkl  it  quickens  1 
Ah  y  thou  art  here  at  last^ 
Here  at  thy  home,  beloved ! 

AHOMVMOVS. 


Sybil  was,  at  this  period,  full  of  joyful  expec- 
tation— Albert  was  to  be  at  home  in  the  course 
of  a  week. 

The  happiness  of  the  young  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  witness,  for  it  springs  from  sources  so 
innocent  and  fresh.     In  the  morning  of  life. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


**  No  after  firiendship  e'er  qui  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  dajt. 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondoeiis  prove 
As  when  we  first  began  to  love.*' 

LOGAH. 


*'  It  ia  a  melancholy,  but  soothing  solace  in 
the  retrospections  of  later  life,  to  remember 
how  one  has  once  been  beloved,  though,  when 
changed  by  age,  often  by  sorrow,  and  the 
feelings  are  well  nigh  paralysed,  the  form  sun- 
ken and  dejected,  hope  grown  dull,  and  joy 
departed  for  ever,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
exclaim  '  Can  it  be  true  that  once  we  were  the 
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as  but  a  transient  sunbeam,  soon  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  cares  and  sorrows  which 
follow  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  miserable 
mortals.  Yes,  it  is  painful  to  look  on  a  bright 
face,  and  to  think  how  its  expression  must 
change — how  tears  will  dim  the  splendour  of 
those  lustrous  eyes !  The  clouds  of  after  life 
"  are  dense,  and  their  rains  are  blighting ;  1^ 
the  sun  of  cheerfulness  sometimes  disperses 
them,  it  shines,  but  it  does  not  warm  ;  it  gilds, 
but  it  does  not  invigorate ;  it  is  often  beauti- 
ful, but  never  geniaL"  Such  is  our  lot,  and 
it  is  right  and  well  that  so  it  is.  This  world 
is  only  our  passage  to  another,  and  the  rougher, 
the  more  stormy  the  voyage,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  the  peace  and  rest  when  our  haven 
is  gained. 

The  pleasant  note  of  preparation  sounded 
throughout  the  house.  Albert's  return  al- 
ways  brought  with  it  some  extra  occupatioiu 
Mr.  Devcreux  busied  himself  with,  and  talked 
of  the  stable  arrangements — the  horses  that 
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^re  to  be   in  readiness  for  the  youth—  tbe 
dogB  in  proper  trim  for  the  grouse  shooting ! 
The  dear,  good   man  was  all  animation  and 
•nxiety  from  the  wish  to  gratify,  to  the  very 
tttmoat,  his  adopted  son.  Even  Mrs.  Devereux 
lookedlesir  prim,  and  the  joy  which  she  could 
not  repress,  manifested  itself  in  all  her  actions. 
As  for  Sybil,   her  state  of  excitement  was 
musing  to  behold :  as  usual,  on  similar  oc- 
^Dfl,  she  could  settle  to  no  one  pursuit; 
wr  time  was  spent  in  fidgetting  in  and  out 
^f  Albert's  room,  to  see  that  all  was  right 
*^  in  order.      Study  was  quite  out  of  the 
Vestion,  and,  strange  to  say,  Mrs.   Devereux 
generally  so  particular  aud  precipe  in  exacting 
^^r,  regularity,  and  sobriety   of  demeanor, 
neter  seemed  to  be  displeased  at  these  dis- 
P*y8  of  conduct,  so  very  adverse  to  the  code 
^  action  she  had  ever  laid  down  for  the  di- 
"^on  of  her  daughter's  behaviour ;  and  when 
*  •▼en  was  out  of  patience  and  found  fault,  she 
would  say-. 
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,  *^  We  must  make  allowances  for  her,  IVIade- 
moiselle,  when  we  remembet  in  whose  cause 
our  little  Sybil  ia  transgressing — Dear  Albert ! 
no  wonder  she  is  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  him," 

"  Little  Sybil,"  the  mother  continued  to 
caliber,  although  *' the  little  girl"  waa  con- 
siderably taller  than  herself.  Though  only 
fifteen,  my  pupil  had  attained  the  height  of  a 
tall  woman,  and  though  still  a  complete  child 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  mind,  in  appearance 
she  had  long  ceased  to  be  one.  She  looked 
quite  as  old  at  this  time  as  she  did  ten  years 
after,  and  certainly  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a 
girl  to  look  older  than  she  is  in  reality;  it 
often  induces  much  that  is  injurious  in  many 
ways. 

We  were  walking  in  the  park  the  afternoon 
of  Albert's  expected  return — Sybil  was  too 
fidgetty  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  As  we 
reached  the  shrubbery  that  divided  the  Par- 
sonage garden,  from  the  grounds  of  Oakleigh, 
we  were  joined  by  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  who. 
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3s  WIS  often  his  wont,  leaped  over  the  palings 

to  overtake  us. 
After  some  conversation  upon  the  subject 

uppermost    in   Sybil's  mind — the  arrival    of 

Albert— Hardress  exclaimed, 
**  n»t  Albert  of  yours  is  a  lucky  fellow, 

Mm  Devereux ;  were  he  not  your  brother, 
och!  would  I  not  envy  him  ?" 

Sybil  laughed  heartily. 

*  And  do  you  think  he  is  indeed  my  brother  ?** 
she  said,  ^'  don't  you  know  that  he  is  only  my 
adopted  brother,  although  I  love  him  as  dearly 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  mine  own  ?" 

*'Not  your  brother  1"  exclaimed  Hardress, 
with  unfeigned  astonishment — **  This  Albert 
of  whom  you  talk  so  much — who  you  love  so 
well — is  he  really  not  your  brother?" 

He  spoke  these  words  with  such  vehement 
geitieulations,  and  such  evident  and  ludicrous 
eonstemation,  that  Sybil  continued  to  laugh 
heartily. 

**  Ah !  but  you  need  not  laugh,"  he  con- 
o  3 
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tinned,  and  the  countenance  of  the  youth  be- 
came clouded  with  an  expression  which  I  shall 
never  forget — which  quite  startled  me,  -as  my 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  his  face.  At  once 
I  read  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  cold  chill  seemed  to  creep  over  my 
lieart,  a  shuddering  foreboding  of  the  future  ; 
and,  as  if  fascinated,  I  silently  continued  to 
gaze  on  Hardress,  as  Sybil  rattled  gaily  on. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh—don't  you  long  to 
see  Albert?" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

^*  He  is  so  good,  so  lively,  and  so  handsome  T 
she  continued — "  You  know  you  have  promised 
to  take  his  picture  for  me." 

"And  sorrow  take  me  if  ever  I  do  it  I" 
Hardress  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing  fire* 

Sybil,  startled  by  the  tone  of  voice  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken,  looked  quickly  at 
him,  and  struck  by  his  fierce,  angry  look,  ex- 
claimed, 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Fitat 
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Hugh  ?*'  and  then,  again  buratmg  into  a  merry 
laugh,  she  said :  ^*  I  really  believe,  Mademoi- 
eelle,  he  is  angfy,  because  he  finds  that  Albert 
is  not  my  brother — what  can  it  signify  to 
him?" 

Hardress  did  not  speak,  but  he  looked  so 
pale,  and  there  was  a  compression  of  the  lips, 
which  told  of  inward  perturbation.  We 
walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and 
then  Sybil  again  spoke. 

'^  Mademoiselle,  what  o^clock  is  it  ?" 

I  told  her  the  hour. 

**  Then  he  will  be  here  immediately,"  she 
exclaimed,  joyfully  clapping  her  hands,  and 
she  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the 
noise  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard. 

Sybil  stopped  short,  and  stood  in  the  at- 
titude of  listening.  The  blood  mounted  in 
torrents  to  her  cheeks— her  large  eyes  were 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent — ^her  full,  red 
lips  were  parted.  For  a  moment  she  paused, 
and  then  the  increasing  sound  telling  of  the 
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near  approach  of  the  expected,  was  no  longer 
to  be  resisted.  Off  she  started,  flying  rather 
than  runnings  across  the  park,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Lodge  gates,  that  she  might  assist 
in  opening  them  for  the  beloved  guest ;  and 
as  she  bounded  along,  springing  lightly  over 
every  obstacle  that  came  into  her  way,  her 
white  dress  waving  iu  the  summer  breeze,  the 
outline  of  her  figure,  and  her  beautifully 
formed,  long  limbs  shewing  gracefully,  as  she 
darted  through  the  air — a  young  Atalanta  she 
looked  and  moved. 

Hardress  gazed  after  the  fair  creature  with 
a  wild,  passionate  gaze — with  an  expresskm  (^ 
countenance  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed 
before,  in  the  calm,  unexcitable  life  in  which 
I  had  hitherto  existed.  Young  as  was  Fitz 
Hugh,  in  his  look  was  depicted,  in  characters 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  passions  of  the 
fiercest  kind.  At  once  I  could  see  admira- 
tion and  love,  but  hand  in  hand  with  these 
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wfter  fioeliDgSy  jealouej   and    revenge.    Yes^ 
I  Baw  it  all,  and  I  trembled. 

"Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

My  knowledge  had  not  added  to  my  happi- 
Qess^far  from  it.  A  load  seemed  to  drop 
opon  my  heart— a  weight  from  which  I  could 
never  again  disencumber  it—a  dread  which, 
perhaps,  my  inexperience  increased.  From 
that  moment  I  began  to  fear  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh,  and  from  fear  sprang  up  dislike  and 
suspicion.  It  is  odd  enough  that  the  young 
mtB,  until  this  moment,  never  knew  the  actual 
position  of  Albert  in  the  family,  but  he  heard 
him  spoken  of  by  Sybil  as  her  darling  brother, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux  as  their  dear  boy, 
80  it  was  quite  possible  for  him  to  be  thus 
deceived. 

As  we  were  following  Sybil  as  rapidly  as 
we  could,  Hardress  said  to  me — 

'*  Mademoiselle,  who  is  this  Albert  ?" 

I  answered,  perhaps  injudiciously,  for  I  felt 
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angry  and  provoked  with  him,  I  scarcely  knew 
why — 

*'  Albert  Lennard  is  Mr.  Devereux's  ward. 
He  is  handsome,  rich,  and  excellent — noble — 
generous — brave—" 

My  panegyric  was  cut  short  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  my  companion ;  he  was  looking  to- 
wards the  Lodge-gates,  through  which  a  travel- 
ling carriage  had  just  passed. 
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CHAPTEB    X. 


**  No  after  friendship  e*er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  dajs. 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove 
As  when  we  first  began  to  loTe.'* 

Lo€AN. 


**  It  19  a  melancholy,  but  soothing  Bolace  in 
the  retrospections  of  later  life,  to  remember 
how  one  has  once  been  beloved,  though,  when 
changed  by  age,  often  by  sorrow,  and  the 
feelings  are  well  nigh  paralysed,  the  form  sun- 
ken and  dejected,  hope  grown  dull,  and  joy 
departed  for  ever,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
exclaim  *  Can  it  be  true  that  once  we  were  the 


♦la.-lics  r>n  the  mind,  lighting  it  up  for  r 
iiioniL'iit,  and  th«jugh  that  light  may  bu 
to  Bhdw  more  clearly  the  desolation  of  th 
sent  time«  it  is  welcomed  with  joy  as, 

"  A  bright  beam  of  the  past 
Which  will  never  decay." 

Dear  Albert  I  this  was  perhaps  one  < 
happiest  days  of  his  life,  one  which  doi 
he  never  forgot. 

Oh,  there  are  days,  aye  even  mo 
•tamped  upon  the  memory — impressioi 
graven  on  the  heart's  tablets,  which  th 
and  tear  of  time  and  the  sweeping  1 
drcumstances  can  never  obliterate;  w< 
all  some  epoch  in  onr  existence,  marker 
the  white  eUme,  to  which  we  turn  wi 
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slowly  they  advanced  towards  the  house,  ab- 
sorbed completely  in  each  other. 

On  perceiYiog  Sybil,  Albert  had  quickly 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  she  was  now 
leaning  upon  his  arm,  her  hce  upwards  turned 
to  his,  which  was  bent  towards  her,  in  the 
attitude  of  deep  attention,  as  he  listened  to 
the  animated  words,  which  seemed  to  flow  from 
her  lips.  Even  at  the  distance  at  which  I 
viewed  them,  I  could  plainly  distinguish,  by 
every  gesture,  the  happiness  of  their  hearts. 
Fully  entering  into  their  feelings,  I  remained 
silently  contemplating  the  scene^  totally  for- 
getful that  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  was  by  my 
side.  But  I  now  looked  towards  him,  and 
there  in  truth  he  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot 
— his  eyes  fixed  immoveably  on  Albert  and 
SybU. 

The  calm — ^pure  feelings  of  unmixed  plea- 
sure, which  but  a  moment  before  had  filled  my 
heart,  changed  -in  the  twinkUng  of  an  eye,  for 
I  beheld  dose  to  me  the  countenance  of— a 
demon  I    It  is  dreadful,  to  mark  the  effect  of 
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the  baneful  passions  of  the  soul,  when  evincing 
themselves  on  the  face  of  youth — on  the  brow 
which  ought  to  be  unfurrowed,  by  the  c^res, 
sorrow:3  and  vices,  which,  too  oficn  contact 
with  the  world,  in  after  life,  brings  in  its  train 
of  evi]&  The  sight  is  more  startling,  more 
shocking,  because  it  is  unlocked  for. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  was  livid  from  an  emo- 
tion which  bore  the  semblance  of  suppressed 
rage ;  his  eyes  glared^  and  he  absolutely  ground 
his  teeth;  one  hand  was  pressed  upon  his 
forehead,  the  other,  tightly  clenched,  rested 
upon  his  bosom. 

I  spoke  to  him. 

'*  What  ails  you,  young  man  ?''  I  said. 

A  wild  cry  was  his  answer,  and  in  another 
moment,  he  had  darted  off  at  full  speed,  leaving 
mc  full  of  uneasiness  and  perplexity. 

AV  hat  a  relief  to  join  the  delightful  party  at 
home,  to  look  at  the  calm— open— generous 
brow  of  my  favorite  Albert,  A  year  and  a 
half  was  a  long  absence  at  his  time  of  life, 
and  I  found  him  much  altered.     He  was  atj 
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what  might  be  called,  an  awkward  age,  but  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  charming  in  my 
eyes,  and  although  there  is  generally  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  boy  and  tlie  man, 
which  lacks  the  nature  and  gracefulness  of 
each  state,  Albert  had  glided  imperceptibly 
into  the  change. 

I  could  plainly  perceive  how  much  the  young 
man  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in 
Sybil  Her  person  had  expanded  into  that  of 
a  beautifiil  woman.  A  complete  baby  still  in 
simplicity  of  mind,  her  manners  were  more 
formed — less  constrained.  Even  the  limited 
society  in  which  she  had  lately  mixed,  had 
done  its  work  in  giving  her  more  confidence ; 
she  was  no  longer  spell  bound  in  her  mother's 
presence,  but  when  seated  at  her  work  before 
her,  would  venture  to  hazard  an  occasional 
word — an  opinion,  and  she  was  no  longer 
silenced 

Albert  had  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  his  feelings  towards  ^^  his 
little  sister,"  had  altered  in  their  character. 
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whilst  hers  tQwards  him,  remained  as  childr 
like  as  ever. 

He  would  blush  and  almost  shrink  from  hert 

when  she  would,  as  ever  it  had  been  her  wont 

from  her  earliest  days,  spring  towards  hiui  and 

throw  her  arms  round  his  neck.    It  was  no 

impulse  of  cookiess,  which  prompted  the  manner 

in  which  he  now  received  her  caresses — no, 

the  dawn  of  the  most  intense  love  was  oom- 

mencing  in  his  young  heart.    He  beheld  Sybil 

now  with  other  eyes — she  was  to  him,  as  it 

were,  a  new  creature ;  all  recollection  of  what 

she  was  in  past  days,  seemed  to  have  faded 

from  his  mind.     The  time  had  been,  when  he 

was  the  courted — the  imperious— the  exacting 

brother,  by  whom  Sybil  was  ever  subdued,  in 

her  moments  of  infantine  naughtiness  or  e^^* 

citement.  *  Now  the  rod  of  power,  appeared 

completely  to  have  passed  firom  one  hand  to 

another,  for,  at  this  period,  Sybil  possessed 

full  and  despotic  sway  over  Albert. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  mark 
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the  progresB  of  the  paasion  of  love,  in  a  young 
and  unsophisticated  mind.  Albert  was  open 
as  the  light  of  day,  his  countenance  betraying 
all  his  inioost  thoughts.  I  never  saw  a  toore 
expressive  face,  and  ^his  dear,  and  vather  fiur 
complexion,  ever  varying  with  the  different 
feelings  which  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
served  to  heighten,  by  its  bright  glow^  the  in- 
telligence of  his  sparkling  eyes. 

It  rather  pained  me  to  note  the  excess  of 
sensibility  possessed  by  the  young  man — far 
too  much  for  happiness ;  and  as,  with  the  keen 
eye  of  a  looker  on,  I  watched  every  proceed- 
ing, I  felt  much  anxiety  for  this  dear  Albert, 
for  I  feared  that  in  his  nature,  there  was  an 
intensity,  which  would  lead  him  to  love,  per- 
chance, too  fondly,  and  too  welL 

^*  This  Haidress  Fitz  Hugh  seems  a  mighty 
clever  feUow !"  said  Albert  to  Sybil,  as  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  various  specimens  of  the 
genius  of  the  Irish  youth,  as  they  sauntered 
slowly  towards  the  house,  the  afternoon  of  his 
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arrival,  after  having  visited  the  various  points 
of  interest  belonging  to  each ;  amongst  them 
was  a  rustic  seat  in  Sybil's  garden,  which 
Hardress,  with  much  taste,  had  executed,  as  r 
surprise  to  her,  upon  her  emancipating  from 
the  confinement,  attendant  upon  a  severe  cold, 
which  had  kept  her  a  prisoner  to  the  house  for 
some  days. 

'*  Clever!"  exclaimed  Sybil,  "  you  will  say 
that,  when  you  have  seen  all— he  is  clever 
beyond  any  thing  you  can  imagine." 

*'  And  is  he  also  very  delightful— very  hand- 
some ?"  inquired  Albert  in  an  eager  manner. 

Sybil  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,"  she  replied* 

"  No!  I  would  rather  have  your  description 
first,"  said  Albert  impatiently.  "  Since  my 
return  I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the  feats 
of  this  youth,  and  already  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  jealous.  So,  Miss  Sybil,  give  mc 
forthwith  an  account  of  the  i>erson  of  thia 
Phoenix— I  can  wait  no  longer." 
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Sybil  continued  to  laugh  heartily. 

^*  I  cannot  describe  him, '  she  said,  '^  it  is 
quite  impossible.  The  fact  is/'  she  added 
more  grayely,  *^  he  is  such  a  strange  creature ; 
he  is  never  the  same,  but  varies  so  completely 
with  the  mood  he  is  in — sometimes  he  is 
savagely  frightful,  at  others  awkward  to  vul-* 
garity,  and  then  there  are  moments — and  they 
have  been  more  frequent  lately — when  he  can 
assume  the  air  of  a  gentleman ;  and  his  coun^^ 
tenance  when  cleared  from  ill-humour,  is  so 
intellectual  that  one  forgets  his  ugliness.  But 
oh,  Albert,  had  you  only  seen  him  when  he 
first  came  1"  and  Sybil's  merry  ringing  laugh, 
again  sounded  melodiously  in  the  evening  air. 

Then  she  gave  a  lively  sketch  of  the  events 
attending  that  arrival,  and  proceeded  to  relate 
how,  by  degreed,  Hardress  had  become  domes- 
ticated at  Oakleigh. 

Albert  listened  in  silence.  Though  but 
nineteen,  he  had  a  clear,  thinking  brain  ;  more- 
over, Etoo,  and  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  Con- 
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tinent,  had  given  him  Bome  experience  in  the 
nature  of  man.  There  was  something  that 
grated  harshly  upon  his  feelings,  in  the  ac- 
count Sybil  gave>  of  the  easy  terms  in  which 
the  stranger  youth  had  wormed  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  family,  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  beheld  in  Sybil  the  very  perfection 
of  feminine  beauty,  and  the  thought  had 
darted  into  his  mind,  with  the  same  rapidity, 
with  which  the  arrow  of  Cupid  had  pierced 
his  heart,  that  she  must  be  his — his  own! 
Why  not?  two  short  years  would  soon  pass, 
and  then  what  hindrance  could  there  be  ? 

Yes,  all  this  had  shot  through  his  imagina- 
tion in  a  very  brief  time,  and  at  the  dinner 
table,  it  was  with  increased  admiration,  that 
Albert  had  gazed  on  Sybil,  who  with  cheeks 
vermilioned  by  animation,  and  her  eyes  danc- 
ing with  joy,  was  seated  by  his  side.  In  all 
his  travels,  he  had  beheld  nought  so  lovely ; 
and,  after  absence  from  home  and  friends,  to 
return,  welcomed,  and  cherished,  the  object  of 
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the  tenderest  affection  to  all,  and  above  all, 
beloved  by  this  charming  girl,  was  iotoxieatiDg 
blias  to  a  youth,  full  of  intense  feeling,  and — 
only  nineteen  I 

All  was  life  at  that  dinner  table.  Albert's 
presence  was  ever  a  key  to  unlock  the  stiffness 
of  Mrs.  Devereux'  nature,  and  she  rejoiced 
to  see  the  a&niration  he  felt  for  her  child. 
For  years  she  had  nursed  a  dfirling  fancy — 
every  idea  of  future  happiness  was  founded 
on  this  one  expectation.  The  usual  train  of 
doubts  and  fears,  had  accompanied  the  ardent 
hope,  but  now  they  seemed  all  to  vanish. 
She  felt  certain  that  Albert  would  love  her 
Sybil ;  and  that  her  daughter  would  return  his 
love,  was  unquestionable. 

Would  diat  two  years  were  happily  gone ! 
was  the  mental  ejaculation  of  the  good  lady. 

Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  life,  who 
has  any  right  to  reckon  on  the  future  ?  Human 
existence,  so  full  of  chances  and  changes,  never 
renuuns  the  same   for  any  length  of  period. 
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It  is  a  river,  ever  flowing — ever  moving ;  not 
the  smooth,  unruffled  lake,  even  and  con- 
stant in  its  tenor,  it  is  a  stream  which,  for  a 
time,  may  glide  along,  holding  a  regular  course 
within  its  banks,  till  suddenly,  being  inter- 
rupted by  rocks,  it  foams  into  a  torrent,  and 
devastates  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  formed  an  idol  of  this 
hope — even  in  its  infancy,  she  had  adored  it ; 
therefore,  now  what  joy  I  Albeit  had  re- 
turned, improved  in  every  respect,  having 
gained  experience,  mingled  amidst  the  beauti- 
ful, the  attractive  of  other  lands,  yet  he  now 
looked  with  eyes  of  unfeigned,  and  perfect  satis- 
faction and  admiration  on  the  companion  of 
his  boyish  days,  and  there  indeed  appeared 
every  probability  that  the  youth,  who  had  been 
trained  under  their  eyes,  would  be  one  day 
the  husband  of  their  child — her  guide — her 
protector — oh  that  the  time  were  come ; 

It  often  Burprifled  mc,  that  Mrs.  Devereux 
should    be  anxious    to   marry  her   daughter 
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80  earlj,  but  such  was  the  case.  It  was  one 
of  those  unaccountable  desires,  over  which  we 
nave  often  no  control — one  of  those  attractive 
"ifluences  which  hurry  us  on  to  our  fate.  But 
^^J  do  we  take  such  thought  of  the  morrow  ? 
^^J  can  we  not  leave  ourselves,  and  our  con- 
cerns, in  the  hands  of  an  All  Wise  Disposer  and 
M  calm  reliance  await  the  issue  of  events;  why 
do  \ie  go  on  striving  in  our  own  strength, 
placing  our  trust  on  the  treacherous  things  of 
a  world,  which  is  always  deceiving  us  ?     The 

answer  must  ever  be, 
"  Our  faith  is  weak,  our  hearts  are  cowardly, 

aod  this  prevents  us  from  giving  up  ourselves 

entirely  to  Him  who  alone  ordereth  the  affairs 

o£  men,  and  doeth  all  things  toell,^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


**  Upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  hi%  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuuuslj. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share 

to  her  he  was 
Even  a  brother— but  no  more ;  'twas  much 
For  brotherless  she  was  .  , 

It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not,  and  why?" 

Bybo!!. 


I  WAS  curious  to  see  the  first  meeting  between 
Albert  and  young  Fitz  Hugh.  In  the  capa- 
city of  looker  on,  I  began  to  be  able  to  read 
pretty  accurately,  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  me,  and  I  could  at  onci 
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perceive  that  Albert  was  not  disposed  to  be 
very  favorably  inclined  towards  the  new  ac- 
qaaintance  about  to  be  presented  to  him. 

To  those  who  have  closely  studied  human 
naiuiey  it  is  carious  to  note,  how  inherent  to 
man,  is  distrust  towards  his  own  species,  parti- 
colarly  where  women  are  concerned.  In  a 
disposition  like  Albert's,  free,  generous,  open 
as  the  day,  it  seemed  a  strange  demonstration; 
for  a  feeling  so  akin  to  suspicion,  was  one  of 
the  last  sentiments,  likely  to  obscure  the  clear 
horizon  of  his  mind.  And  indeed  the  passing 
cloud  was  soon  dispersed,  when  Hardress  ar- 
rived to  dinner  in  company  with  Mr.  Melyille, 
the  valued  friend  of  Albert. 

When  last  I  had  seen  the  youog  Fitz  Hugh, 
his  countenance,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
some  inward  emotion^  was  frightful  to  witness 
I  had  quite  dreaded  to  behold  it  again;  but 
now  my  surprise  was  great. 

He  entered  the  room,  calm,  and  collected,  the 
expression   of   his    features,  passionless    and 
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meek;  his  dress  neat  and  evidently  soigne^  and 
in  his  deportment  there  was  that  air  of  a  gen- 
tleman^ which  he  had  it  in  his  ponder  to  com- 
mand at  pleasure. 

But  little  could  I  at  that  moment  conceive 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  abilities 
possessed  by  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — such  a 
power  of  self  command,  which  even  at  this 
early  nge,  he  could  exercise  over  his  manner — 
his  countenance  !  Truly  he  was  a  subtle  spirit, 
and  owned  the  faculty  of  a  Prometheus ;  for 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  mould  himself  into 
any  form,  to  assume  any  character,  best  suited 
to  his  plan  of  action  for  the  time  being. 

It  appeared  almost  past  belief  that  the  un- 
couth youth  who  had  arrived  only  six  months 
back,  should  have  gained  so  complete  an  as- 
cendancy over  habits  which  had  grown  with 
his  growth.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  in 
this  short  time,  he  had  been  able  to  discard 
the  brogue,  whioh  indeed  could  not  but  siick 
io  his  tongue  for  ever,  but  he  had  the  tact  to . 
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modnlate  his  voice,  to  be  wary  of  his  expres- 
sions ;  his  keen  perception  prompting  him  at 
once,  what  to  say,  aod  how  to  look,  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  favor  and  good  opinion  of  all 
around. 

Hardress  approached  Albert  with  an  out- 
stretched hand^  and  the  ready  warmth  of  an 
Irish  greeting ;  the  kind  nature  of  Albert 
immediately  responded  to  the  friendly  advances 
made  towards  him  by  the  youth,  and  soon  they 
began  to  converse  freely. 

Sybil  looked  with  pleased  amazement  upon 
the  piur — ^for  even  she  had  begnn  to  apprehend 
that  the  two  young  men,  for  some  unknown 
and  unaccountable  reason,  were  rather  preju- 
diced against  each  other  ;  which  she  regretted, 
for  she  could  not  help  liking  Hardress,  and  had 
imas^ined  that  he  would  form  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  their  party. 

The  evening  passed— but  Sybil  was  disap- 
pointed in  its  results.     The   two  young  men 
were  polite  in  their  bearing  towards  each  other 
VOL  z.  H 


;iri|»;i!(ii. 

II;ir»lics-  \v;u-  i[uitc  iinlikr  liiiiisclt 
once  was  anything  he  said  or  did,  of 
racter  calculated  to  elicit  a  smile  from  ai 
He  was  a  changed  person;  grave  and 
in  his  manner  ;  and  even  .his  Irish 
seemed  to  be  subdued  to  a  striking  ( 
Any  one  seeing  him  this  evening,  i 
first  time,  could  merely  have  remarke< 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  was  a  quiet,  gentk 
youth  :  truly,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rough-looking  Irish  boy  ! 

Soon  I  perceived,  as  time  went  oi 
although  it  delighted  him  to  n^ake  us 
— that  though  we  were  quite  welcome 
dulge  in  merriment  at  his  expense,  it 
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over  ;  I  saw  that  Hardress  watched,  ¥nth 
duspicion,  Albert's  every  look  —  appearing 
tenacious  of  everything  he  said  —  waiting, 
as  it  were,  an  opportunity  to  resent  any  pro- 
vocation. 

This  change  in  Hardress,  certainly  was  not 
advantageous  to  him  in  any  way  ;  he  was  no 
longer  an  acquisition  frooi  his  wit  and  drol* 
lery.  When  he  now  dined  at  the  Court,  he 
was  ill  at  «a8e,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dc^vereux, 
seeing  that  his  society  gave  no  particular 
pleasure  to  Albert,  ceased  to  invite  him  so 
frequently;  indeed,  Mrs.  Devereux  began  to 
feel  rather  ashamed  of  the  great  intimacy 
she  had  before  allowed — the  free  ingress  she 
had  sanctioned  Hardress  to  make  at  all  time 
to  the  house. 

Sybil,  the  day  after   Albert  s    arrival,  had 

taken  Lim  into  her  mother's  room  to  shew  him 

her  picture.     When,   witli   a  touch   from  her 

hand,  the  green  curtain  which  generally  shaded 

u  3 


-••i;.'.  iri<.iij<  lit-:  aii'l  whilst  ho  <li(l  ::0,  hi 
t'-  u:.  <j  ;;:.'i-  rw(.  lit  iii:iny  clumgL-?.  PL 
delight !  were  the  first  sentiments  it  de] 
but  when,  by  degrees,  they  faded  in  tl 
tensity,  I  could  ahnost  imagine  they  we: 
eeeded  by  a  painful  sensation. 

He  did  not  speak  ;  till  Sybil,  at  lengi 
patient  at  his  so  long  withholding  the  a 
praise,  which  she  knew  the  picture  m 
exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Albert  I  do  you  not  like  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sybil,"  he  answered  gravely ; 
mire  it  much." 

"  Then,  why  not  say  so — and  why  1 
grave  ?"  she  returned. 

**  Why,  indeed  ?"  he  replied  smilin 
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**!£  I  were  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  gra- 
vity which  youdetectedy  1  fear  you  would  des- 
pise me,  SybQ  r 

''No  never,  dear  Albert ;  you  can  never  feel 
<Hight,  which  I  could  condemn.*" 

**  My  dear  Sybil,"  he  eagerly  continued, 
''  you  little  understand  human  nature  in  gen* 
end,  and  especially  mine,  if  you  suppose  that 
evil  feelings  are  not  plentiful  in  every  heart. 
Perhaps,  I  had  better  not  tell  you  all  I  thought. 
The  confession  of  my  sins,  will,  perhaps,  lower 
me  in  your  estimation — and  that  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  punishment  greater  than  I  could 
bear." 

'^  Oh,  no  r  the  young  girl  answered :  '*  a 
fault  avowed,  loses  half  its  enormity  ;  so  bro- 
ther mine,  confess  r' 

**  Don't  call  me  brother,  Sybil,"  exclaimed 
Albert,  pettishly ;  **  it  sounds  so  babyish.'^ 
Sybil  colored  and  looked  offended. 
*'  Beally  Albert,"  she  said,  « I  think  your 
travels  have  altered  you;"  she  added,  with 
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some  emotion,  "  I  fully  believe  you  do  not  love 
me  08  you  used  to  do." 

"  No,  truly,"  answered  Albert,  and  he  ap- 
proached her  and  took  her  hand ;  "  I  do  not 
love  you,  as  I  used  to  do" 

These  words  in  themselves  were,  certainly, 
not  calculated  to  re-assure  Sybil ;  but  there 
was  that  in  their  tone,  and  also  in  the  expres- 
sion of  Albert's  beautiful  countenance,  when 
they  were  pronounced,  which  must  have 
brought  with  it  comfort,  for  she  did  not  resent 
them,  but  added  sweetly — 

**  But  you  do  love  me,  Albert  1* 

Her  companion  was  silent ;  but  he  still  held 
the  little  hand  which  rested  so  calmly  in  his. 
He  looked  into  her  face ;  but  all  was  placid 
unconsciousness  ;  it  was  as  affectionate  and 
kind  as  ever,  but  passionless,  as  when  last 
she  called  him,  **  Brother  I" 

Albert  turned  away. 

^^Come,  Birt  you  must  explain,"  die  play- 
fully added,    ^  I   love    not  riddles.— Again 
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I  ask,  why  do  you  not  love  me  as  you  used 
to  do?"* 

^'  Some  of  tliese  days«  Sybili''  replied  Albert 
in  a  voice  which  was  evidently  agitated,  '^  I 
will  explain  it  all  to  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  satisfied.  Till  then,  only  believe,  that 
my  love  for  you  can  never  be  exceeded  by 
mortal  man.*^ 

1  fancied,  as  I  sat  working  at  the  window  at 
some  distance  from  the  pair— a  curtain  almost 
shading  me  from  their  vicNv^  although  I  could 
see  distinctly  what  was  passing— I  fancied 
that  I  saw  a  bright  glow  pass  over  Sybil's 
face;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  that,  which  spread  over  the  brow  of 
Albert. 

And  presently,  I  heard  Sybil  say  in  a  clear 
unembarrassed  voice, 

**But,  Mr.  Albert,  to  go  back  to  the  old 
subject — tell  me,  what  made  you  appear  so 
dissatisfied,  when  you  looked  at  that  beautiful 
picture  ?     I  mean,"  she  said,  checking  herself 
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with  a  laugh  and  ablush,  ^'  I  meau  tliuc  Lcau 
tifuUy  painted  picture !" 

**  It  is  indeed  beautiful,  Sybil— too  beau- 
tiful !  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  ?  Do  not 
despise  me  I  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  eniry 
— perhaps  jealousy,  that  a  stranger-T-one  of 
whom  you  know  so  little,  should  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  painting  it — should  have  been 
allowed  to  sit  before  you  for  hours— to  gaze 
upon  you  with  such  intensity,  as  to  have 
enabled  him  to  trace  your  image  as  it  ia 
there  pourtrayed!  Sybil,  that  intimacy  of 
Ilardress  Fitz  Hugh  in  this  house  displeases 
me  more  than  I  can  express  I'' 

Poor  Sybil  looked  mystified  and  distressed. 

She  was  innocence  itself,  and  backward  to 
an  unusual  degree,  in  every  feeling  of  wo- 
manly vanity  ;  still,  young  as  she  was,  how 
could  she,  I  thought,  remain  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  such  love,  as  that  which  expresaec 
itself  in  every  look  of  Albert  Lennard  ?  He 
days   of  calm  insensibility  to   those  feelin/ 
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wiiich  might    well    have    laid    dormant    for 
some  time,    would  not  litet  much   longer    I 
feared,   and  the  dialogue  gave    me    an    un- 
comfortable and  fidgetty  feeling.     I  arose  has- 
tily— came   forward,   and  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. 


H  i 
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CHAPTEK  XII 


I  enter  thj  garden  of  tos^a, 

Beloved  and  fair  Haid^e, 

Each  morning  where  Flora  rcjioiesy 

For  turely  I  see  her  in  thee  ; 

Oh,  lovely,  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 

Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  it  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung. 

Bykosi, 


I  COULD  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  Hardreee 
Fitz  Hugh,  at  this  period  of  my  history. 
Sybil,  from  the  day  of  the  conversation  just 
recorded,  quite  changed  in  her  bearing  towards 
hiuL     No  longer  was  she  the  sportive,  merry 
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child,  always  ready  to  greet  l>im  with  a  iaii<i^Ii. 
Albert's  words  had  caused  a  revulsion  ut 
feeling  in  her  heart,  towards  the  Irish  youth. 
Or  rather,  she  felt  almost  ashamed  of  her 
former  intimacy  with  him,  and  was  now  as 
shy,  and  cold,  as  before  she  was  friendly 
and  free.  Hardress  saw  it  all,  and  felt  it 
with  the  characteristic  fierceness  of  his  nature. 
He  attributed  the  change  to  its  true  cause, 
and  all  his  worst  passions  were  roused.  I  saw 
it  in  his  eye— in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  disquieted  me. 

It  was  sorrowful  to  reflect  what  would  be 
the  end  of  this  poor  boy.  With  the  season  of 
youth  peril  would  not  terminate;  for  in  his 
case,  with  his  talents  —bis  quick,  ardent  views 
upon  every  subject,  as  successors  to  the  impetu- 
osity of  boyish  fancies,  interest,  and  ambition, 
would  doubtless  begin  their  reign. 

Sad  experience  of  human  nature  has  made 
me  feel,  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  vital  happi- 
ness of  a  human  being,  that  discipline  should 


sp;in.  The}-  find  n<.»  adtMjuatL'  objects  ( 
and  ciiu  only  be  productive  ul"  nii&or 
certain  consequences  of  indulging  t 
that  there  will  come  an  evil  day,  vi 
anguish   of  disappointment  shall  dri 

victim    to   acknowledge,  that   all  he 
availeth  as  nothing. 

Still  It  is  painful  to  mark  the  inroad 
on  the  countenance  of  the  young  ;  ai 
I  beheld  Hardress,  who,  a  short  time  be 
been  our  spring  of  mirth,  now  so  gi 

sad,  truly  I  pitied  him. 

Sybil  and  I  one  evening  sudden] 
upon  him,  in  the  little  garden  vrh 
rounded  her  cottage.   He  was  employed 

ing  some  improvement  to  the  arboui 
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seemed  ancertain  whether  be  might  not  be 
^^med  an  intruder. 

Sybil,  in  her  own  kind  manner,  for  she  was 
touched  by  the  attention,  said ; 

*' Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh;  this  is  just 
^bat  I  wanted." 

I  went  in  search  of  a  book  that  had  been 

^h  in  the  cottage ;  and  the  two  young  peo^e 

'eniained  together.     They  walked  in  silence 

for  a  few  minutes.     Sybil  experienced  a  degree 

of  awkwardness,  though,  from  what  cause,  she 

could  scarcely  define.     At  length  she  stopped 

before  a  rose  tree,  whose  magnificent  white 

Uossoms  quite  scented  the  air. 

•*  Did  you  ever  see  so  beautiful  a  rose  ?"  she 
exclaimed ;  and  she  plucked  one,  which  she 
offered  to  him. 

Hardress  received  it  with  an  inclination  oi' 
bis  head,  and,  after  a  moment,  said  ; 

**  Do  yoa  know,  Miss  Devereux,  that  I  have 
been  reading  this  nuiming  to  Mr.  Melville's 
little  nephew,  a  fairy  story,  which  I  found  at 
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the   rectory;   and   I  cannot   describe  to  you 
how  much  the  talc  has  touched  my  feelings." 

''  What  was  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  he  replied.  *'  These 
white  roses  remind  me  of  the  story.  That  is 
just  such  a  bunch,  as  I  could  ima^^inc  the  father 
plucked  for  his  favorite  daughter,  and  which 
produced  such  disastrous  consequences." 

But  Sybil  had  never  heard  it ;  a  fairy  tale 
was  not  allowed  amongst  the  catalogue  of  our 
library. 

« Shall  I  tell  it  to  you  ?"  Hardress  ex- 
claimed ;  and  having  received  Sybil's  ready 
consent,  he,  in  the  eager,  impassioned  manner, 
which  he  frequently  spoke,  poured  the  narration 
into  her  delighted  ear ;  rendering  it  still  more 
interesting,  and  even  pathetic,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  described  every  scene.  She  who 
was  80  unaccustomed  to  any  thing  like  ficiion^ 
was  indeed  entranced^wrapt  in  delight  as  he 
proceeded ;  and  truly  the  flow  of  Haxdresa 
Fitz  Hugh's  eloquence  was  extraordinary. 
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They  had  seated  themselves  in  the  little 
porch  of  the  cottage^  whilst  he  related  the 
tale;  and  standing  at  the  window,  I  must 
confess,  that  I  listened  with  very  little  less  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  than  that  experienced  by 
SybiL  When  Hardress  came  to  that  part,  de- 
scriptive of  the  sorrow  and  agony  of  the  Beast 
when  Zelmira  returned  not,  the  pathos  of  his 
description  was  so  touching,  that  her  tender 
heart  was  moved,  and  she  coidd  not  refrain 
from  shedding  tear^. 

'*Oh!  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,"  she  exclaimed,  **  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  misery  of  the 
poor  dear  kind  beast,  how  cruel  of  Zelmira  to 
desert  him  T 

"You  think  so,  dear  Miss  Devereux?" 
replied  Hardress,  *  ^^  could  you  love  ugliness — 
deformity  ?" 

<*  I  know  not/'  she  said ;  "  indeed  I  cannot 
at  all  put  myself  into  the  position  of  the 
Beauty,  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
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say ;  but  I  can  imagine  kindness  and  goodness 
making  even  ugliness  loveable/' 

*'  Do  70U  know,  IVIiss  Devereux,  that  I  have 
likened  myself  to  that  poor  Beast — yes!  to 
him  in  his  misery  T' 

*'  You!"  Sybil  said,  and  she  laughed. 

'^  Do  not  laugh,*'  he  answered,  quite  fiercely, 
^' Yes,  he  continued,  *^  I  am  like  him,  frightful 
— aye,  hideous  to  look  at — loathsome  no 
doubt—" 

"Mr.  Fit2  Hugh!"  interrupted  Sybil,  in 
deprecating  accents. 

*^  Yes,  I  am  all  that,"  he  proceeded  to  say, 
"and  you  know  well  that  I  am;  but"  and  his 
accents  softened,  ^'  I  have  a  heart  as  warm^  as 
tender,  as  that  possessed  by  the  frightful  mon- 
ster in  the  story — I  could  love  as  well — as  de-* 
votedly ;  and,  oh  I  Miss  Devereux,  when  I 
wander  in  this  dear  spot  for  hours,  solitary 
and  miserable,  I  am  like  the  poor  Axor,  lonely, 
wretched,  waiting  for  one  who  once  deigned 
to  look  kindly  upon  me.— How  I  wish  some* 
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times  I  could  lay  me  down  under  the  abade  of 
that  white  rose  tree  and  die ;  for  there  is  no 
Zehnira  to  bid  me  live  for  her/' 

Poor  Sybil,  astonished  and  distressed,  knew 
not  what  to  say — how  to  answer  this  touching 
appeal,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  done  wrong  in 
allowing  the  conversation  to  last  so  long.  I 
came  forward,  much  to  her  relief,  but  to  the 
evident  discomfirture  of  Hardress,  who  cast 
upon  me  a  glance  of  sinister  import. 

That  evening  Albert  remarked ; 

'*  How  pale  and  grave  you  look,  dear 
Sybill" 

She  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

The  above  incident  certainly  made  a  great 
impression  on  Sybil — that  fairy  tale  told  in  a 
manner  quite  indescribable  I  No  one  could 
imagine  the  eloquence  of  the  youth,  but  those 
who  heard  it ;  and  it  had  highly  excited  her 
uninitiated  imagination.  And  young  as  Sybil 
was,  and  innocent  of  all  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  agitated  the  heart  of  the  narrator. 


teinlcr  |):i<-i')n,  than  any  o-.iht  \'rc\ 
could  pcrcuivL'  by  a  ^hiiu'c,  ihal  tin: 
girl  was  powerfiiUy  affected  by  tlu 
She  was  very  sorry  for  Hardress,  v 
always  rather  liked — and  no  wonder,  f 
heart  could  withstand  such  perfect  de 
and  her  feelings  were  pained  by  wil 
the  unfeigned  wretchedness  of  the 
man. 

She  said  very  little  on  the  subject  to  i 
never  mentioned  it  to  Albert ;  but  I 
it  weighed  upon  her  mind^  and  was  no 
if  ever,  forgotten  by  her.  Often,  often 
wish — aye,  that  vain  act — wishj  that  the 
had  never  taken  place.  Why  did  I  alh 
Irish  boy  to  tell  the  fairy  tale — and  tl 
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long  yeairs,  and  various  circum- 
stances of  deep  import  have  passed  since  then^ 
tbiB  little  incident  has  never  been  obliterated 
from  my  memory,  and  with  its  remembrance) 
^  sharp  pang  ever  shoots  into  my  heart ;  one  of 
those  galling,  tormenting  stings,  which,  pro- 
hA%>  we  all  encounter  in  retrospecting  days 
gone  by,  called  forth  by  trifles,  in  reality,  but 
vUch  act  like  bmall  plague  spots  on  the 
heart. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  event  recorded,  Mrs. 
l)e?ereux  informed  me  of  a  plan  which  gave 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction.     They  had  de- 
cided, she  said,  upon  leaving  Oakleigh  Court 
for  a  year.  Albert  had  suggested  the  idea  for 
the  advantage  of  SybiL     We  were  to  spend 
some  time  at  the  sea-side,  and  then  proceed  to 
London,  and  there  winter,  in  order  that  mas- 
ters might  be  procured  to  forward  her  differ- 
ent studies. 

Albert's  wishes  were  ever  law  at  Oakleigh, 
and  his  judgment  was  ever  good,  and  discreet 
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beyond    his    years.      His     clear    sighicJiics- 
quickly  discerned   the  errors,   in  the   system 
pursued,  with  regard  to  her  he  loved,  with 
all  the  increasing  ardour  of  his  heart.     He  felt 
for  the  fair  young  girl,  doomed  to  live  a  life  of 
such  dull  seclusion,  and  determined  to  break 
through  it.     It  was  a  difficult  task  to  make 
Mrs.  Devereux  give  up   her  favorite  plan  of 
hiding  her  child  from  every  eye,  until  the  mo- 
ment arrived,  which  she  had  fixed  in  her  own 
mind,  as  the  proper  period  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.     However  it  was  at 
length  managed,  much  to  the   satisfaction  of 
alL     To  Sybil  the  idea  of  the  change  was  en- 
chantment ! 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


Sweet  youth!  sweet  youth!  no  need 

Hast  thou  of  such  a  mould. 

Of  such  an  ur  as  sculptors  old. 

On  god  ox  goddess  cast— that  thrilled 

With  life^with  thought,  with  beauty  filled. 

In  simplest  form  thy  power  is  shown, 

Thou  sweet-^almighty  youth. 

UOWXTT. 


A  year  had  passed  away — a  year  which  made 
many  changes  in  my  pupiL  At  that  age  every 
day  does  something.  There  is  no  standing 
8tilL  Like  spring5  the  beautiful  emblem  of 
youth)  each  hour  brings  forth  fresh  bude,  fresh 
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blossoms,   all   tending  to   the    embellishment 
and  perfection  of  the  approaching  summer. 

To  Sybil  change  of  scene  was  truly  new  life. 
It  was,  however,  with  a  degree  of  such  feverish 
excitement,  she  looked  on  all  around,  that  Mrs. 
Devereux  might  at  once  have  been  convinced, 
how  injudicious  was  that  system  of  seclu- 
sion, in  which  her  daughter  had  been  trained. 
The  mind  of  the  young  girl  was  so  com- 
pletely distracted  by  the  perfect  novelty  of 
every  object  which  met  her  astonished  gaze, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  sober  it  to  any 
grave  i)ur8uit.  Then  again,  her  simplicity, 
her  complete  ignorance  of  les  usages  du  monde 
appeared  almost  like  gaucherie^  in  a  girl  of 
such  womanly  appearance. 

But,  as  if  bent  on  acting  by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary, Mr?*.  Ucvereux  had  determined  upon 
spending  some  months  at  Brighton.  This  gay 
town  was  the  very  last  spot  one  might  have 
expected  to  have  been  selected  for  the  first 
emigration  of  the  young  recluse ;  but  the  good 
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kdy  bad  not  been  at  Brighton  since  she  waa 
herself  a  child^  and  in  her  mind  only  associ- 
ated its  recollection^  with  the  little  quiet  fishing 
bamlet,  such  as  it  was  at  that  period,  when 
the  advantage  of  the  residence  consisted  in  its 
retirement,  and  the  salubrious  air  wafted 
with  such  balmy  freshness  over  the  thyme- 
scented  downs. 

Mrs.  Devereuz  had  never  embodied  in  her 
imagination,  the  idea  of  the  acquired  extent  of 
Brighton ;  above  all  was  she  ignorant  of  the 
increased  publicity  of  that  most  popular  of 
watering  places ;  had  she  but  known  what  a 
monster  the  little,  quiet  village  had  become, 
never  would  she  have  chosen  it  for  the  scene 
of  her  fair  child's  first  transportation  from  her 
secluded  home.  And  truly,  what  with  that 
delicious  air,  so  pure,  so  sparkling,  which  is 
ever  so  ezhilisatiDg  to  the  senses— the  con- 
stant excitement  of  the  kaleidiscope  sort  of 
icene,  ever  passing — the  sea,  the  horses,  car- 
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riages,  people  1 — I  expected  my  rustic   pupil 
would  end  in  a  brain  fever. 

As  for  sitting  down  quietly  to  study,  that 
was  an  utter  impossibility — she  was  completely 
unhinged ;  and  Mrs.  Devereux,  when  she 
looked  upon  Sybil's  eager  countenance,  and 
noted  its  restless,  excited  expression— the  large 
eyes  dilated  with  curiosity  and  wonder — 
her  complexion  glowing  with  excitement — 
heartily  wished  herself  back  at  Oakleigb, 
and  inwardly  repented,  not  having  taken  Mr. 
Devereux'  advice,  when  he  urged  her  to  visit 
the  place  with  him  alone,  before  she  decided 
upon  it  as  an  abode  for  eax  months. 

We  certainly  should  have  soon  taken  our 
leave  of  Brighton,  had  not  a  large  house  been 
engaged  for  a  lengthened  period ;  besides,  the 
enormous  retinue  of  servants,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  attached  to  a  large  establishment, 
had  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Devereux  was  too  little 
used  to  the  trouble  of  moving  to  be  able  to 
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flttmmon  up  courage  for  so  formidable  an  un- 
dertaking again  so  shortly —  so  at  Brighton 
ire  remained  mal  gri  hen  gri  I 

It  appeared  as  if,  on  leaving  Oakleigh^  the 
restraints  which  had  so  long  bound  Sybil's 
every  action,  were  at  once  burst  asunder. 
1*hat  which  was  easy  to  accomplish  and  main« 
tain  in  that  retired  place,  became  a  matter  of 
impossibility  elsewhere. 

Totally  out  of  the  question  was  it  that 
my  pupil  could  remain  unseen;  equally  im« 
possible  unnoticed.  She  was-  now  nearly 
sixteen,  and  my  readers  may  imagine  her  at 
that  period  as  one  of  the  most  be^  utiful 
creatures  perhaps  ever  created.  Yes,  truly 
Lwely  was  Sybil  Devereuz  at  that  period! 
Her  stature  rose  above  the  usual  standard; 
indeed  she  might  have  been  deemed  too  tall 
had  her  carriage  not  been  so  splendid.  Her 
health,  thanks  to  the  freedom  of  her  country 
life,  had  ever  Ixen  perfect,  and  this  circum- 
stance imparted  strength  and  elasticity  to  her 
vou      I.  I 
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limbs.     The  young  creature  had  consequently 

none  of  the  slouching,  awkward  gait,  so  con- 
stantly accompanying  great  height  in  early 
youth — her  figure  was  firm  and  upright. 

The  perfect  innocence  of  Sybil's  mind  pre- 
vented all  feeling  of  shyness.  She  was  as 
unconscious  as  the  merest  child,  and  as  she 
walked  abroad  along  the  crowded  cliffs,  heeded 
nought  save  her  own  complete  enjoyment. 
Her  eyes  rested  fearlessly  on  every  object ; 
nil  was  so  new— ^people  as  well  as  things.  I 
lind  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  exuber- 
ance of  her  admiration  and  delight ;  and  how 
well  can  I  recal  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  as  she  walked,  as  if  treading 
upon  air  by  my  side  I  No  wonder  that  she 
attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  all  passers  by. 

Mrs*  Devcrcux  insisted  upon  her  daughter 
bdtng  dressed  as  plainly  and  as  unpretendingly 
as  it  was  possible ;  but  the  very  peculiarity  of 
seeing  so  womanly  a  figure,  so  childishly  attired, 
drew,  perhaps,  greater  attention  than  if  ber 
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costume  had  been  more  in  unison  with  her 
appearance. 

As  she  proceeded  on  her  wbj,  she  was  wild 
with  pleasure*  Her  eyes,  truly  dancing  with 
the  joy  with  which  her  heart  was  overflowing, 
roved  restlessly  hither  and  thither — her  face 
redolent  with  smiles — the  white  teeth  which 
the  form  of  her  mouth  constantly  displayed, 
rendered  still  more  conspicuous,  by  the  numer- 
cms  exclamations  of  admiration,  which  burst 
from  her  lipe,  as  some  new  object  passed 
before  her  sight.  It  was  indeed  a  long  time 
before  she  could  compose  her  ideas  into  any- 
thing like  order,  during  which  peiiod  she  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  with  wonder  and  amuse- 
ment, to  notice  that  she  herself  was  a  subject  of 
the  utmost  attention  to  others ;  but  the  moment 
came  when  she  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
(HscoTery. 

"  MademoiseUe,"   she  said,  the  first   time 
the  fact  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her—or  rather 

that  her  mind  had  leisure  to  give  it  a  thought, 
I     3. 
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''why  did  that  gentleman  stare  so  at  me? 
Ah  I  there  he  is  looking  again!"  and  Sybil, 
with  an  air  of  wondering  curiosity,  returned 
the  gaze  of  the  dashing  hussar;  who,  with  his 
gay  dress  and  moustached  lip,  added  to  his 
sc^mewhat  rudely  marked  scrutiny,  had  thus 
ntiracted  her  attention. 

"  Never  minJ,  my  dear,"  I  answered, 
rather  hastily,  "  you  should  never  take  notice 
of  such  kind  of  observation ;  indeed  you 
ought  to  appear  not  even  to  see  it;  and  above 
all,  I  beseech  you,  never  turn  your  head  to 
look  after  people  when  they  pass ;  it  is  neither 
proper  nor  lady-like.** 

"  But,  Mademoiselle,"  Sybil  persisted^ "  why 
may  I  not  look  at  people,  as  weU  as  they  at 
me?  I  am  sure  they  stare  enough." 

<<  Don't  argue  the  point,**  I  continued,  al- 
most angrily ;  "  when  you  have  gained  more 
exi>erience  of  the  world,  you  will  then  be  able 
to  enter  more  fully  into  what  is  doe  towards 
ki  convenances  de  la  societe;  until'  then,  you 
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most  obey  implicitly  the  advice  which  is  given 
you." 

Sybil  looked  at  me  curiously  and  with  a 
heightened  colour,  but  she  forbore  pressing; 
the  subject.  Some  instinctive  suspicion  pro- 
bably dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  hencefor- 
ward ahe  seemed  to  profit  in  a  measure  by  my 
iBJnnctiony  for  no  demonstrative  notice  did  she 
igain  take  of  similar  incidents.  But  I  fear 
that  was  the  extent  of  good  I  had  achieved ;  for 
well  could  I  perceive  that  my  words  had  only 
more  fully  awakened  her  perception  on  points 
before  unregarded ;  and  I  know  that  whilst 
she  strove  to  obey  my  orders,  not  to  seem  to 
observe,  when — as  so  constantly  happened— 
ihe  became  the  subject  of  such  pointed  regard 
—she  did  observe  it,  and  with  feelings,  which 
however  natural,  were  very  different  from 
those  that  Mrs.  Devereux  would  have  ap- 
proved ;  and  truly,  though  Sybil's  head  would 
be  erected  even  Ingher  than  usual  with  an  air 
of  dignity^  a  richer  colour  spreading  itself  over 
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her  face,  her  eyes  also  sparkling  more  brightly 
than  before,  as  she  turned  to  address  me  with 
an  arch  smile,  there  would  now  mingle 
in  her  look  and  tone  no  slight  share  of  grati- 
fication. 

**But  what  could  be  done?"  I  thought, 
**  how  avoid  such  consequences  ?  She  is 
beautiful,  and  must  know  it  some  of  these 
days — ^how  far  better  that  such  knowledge 
should  dawn  upon  her  in  the  present  innocent 
state  of  her  heart,  and  that  her  mind  should 
be  gradually  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
truth,  which  acts  as  an  intoxicating  draught 
to  every  female  imagination,  especially  when 
unexpectedly  it  bursts  upon  the  perception  at 
an  age  when  vanity,  that  natural  heritage  of 
woman^  is  most  easily  excited;  then  would 
not  the  charm  of  such  a  gift  be  indeed  likely 
to  prove  dangerous  ?*' 

Mrs.  Devereuz  most  probably  would  have 
rejected  this  idea»  as  contrary  to  her  prescribed 
notions  on  the  subject,  but  she  had  Uttle  op- 
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(nrtanity  of  Beeing  her  daughter  under  such 
momstaiioeB ;  for,  at  home,  Sybil  was  still 
leept  almost  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  visiters, 
•nd  rarely  accompanied  her.  mother  out  of 
^rs,  except  in  the  close  carriage. 

And  thus  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the 

^ewe  remained  at  Brighton,  but  the  last 

nonth  of  our  sojourn  there,  was  one  of  the 

ouMt  agreeable  in  my  remembrance;  one  of 

^°08e  bright  specks  which  remain  undimmed 

^Q  the  recollection,  through  the  wear  and 

^  of  a   chequered  existence.     My    kind 

Wnd  Miss  Howard  had  become  the  wife  of 

&  William  McMrdaunt,  a  gentleman  of  large 

pn^perty,  and  was  spending  some  weeks  at 

Breton,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  of  the 

«ca  air  for  her  infant  son ;  and  my  pupil  and  I 

were  allowed  to  be  very  often  with  her. 

Mrs.  Devereux  had  always  been  very  par- 
tial to  Lady  Mordaunt,  of  whose  sense  and 
judgment  she  entertained  a  high  opinion; 
and  she  was  even  somewhat  persuaded  by  hex 
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niece  that  it  was  expedient  to  permit  Sybil 
to  mix  a  little  more  with  those  around  lier. 
The  sisters  of  Sir  William  arrived  on  a  yiait 
to  their  brother,  and  then  succeeded  a  period, 
which,  in  comparison  to  her  former  life,  was 
dissipation  to   Sybil.      Lady  Mordaunt  sug- 
gested to  her  Aunt,  the  advantage  it   might 
be  to  her  young  cousin,  to  associate  with  her 
fisters-in-law,  who  had  been  well  brought  up-«- 
had  excellent  manners,  and  were  clever  and 
good  tempered.     In  consequence  of  this  re- 
port, we   were  still  suffered  occasionally    to 
frequent  the  house  of  Lady  Mordaimt,  though 
it  had  become  the  resort  of  a  gayer  set,  since 
the  two  handsome,  lively  young  ladies   had 
added  to  its  attractions ;  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment, we  even  found  ourselves   more   than 
once,  with  a  merry  party,  listening  to  the 
military  band  playing  on  the  Steyne.      The 
Miss  Mordaunts  were  in  truth  very   good^ 
natured,   and   would    often    supplicate    Mrs* 
Devereux,  and  by  amiable  importunity  wring 
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Aom  her  a  reluctant  consent  to  various  little 

•fflwements  for  the  tall   girl,  and  her  ugly 

"We governess,  who  always  kept  in.  the  back 

iCoiuid-saent  beholders  of   the  gay   doings 

^Aich  passed  around  them.     And,  as  such 

P^m  performers  in  the  scene,  Mrs.  Devereux 

objected  not  greatly  to  these  innovations  on 

^^  usual  routine.    It  could  not  do  Sybil  any 

Win,  to  walk  quietly  between  herself  and  me, 

^  perhaps  Lady  Mordaunt,  perfectly  indepen* 

d^Ht  of  the  laughing  and  talking  going  on 

••JaoBgBt  others,  and  receiving  only  the  occasi- 

oual  notice  generally  bestowed  upon  a  girl  who 

••  «tili  M  the  Mchool-roonfy  amongst  a  showy 

B'^up  of  young  ladies,  who  are  out 

^mist  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  all 

^«at  on  well,  and  Sybil  and  her  governess  led 

''^'loh  more  cheerfiil  life  than  heretofore  'y  a 

^  ^hich  was  equally  new  to  both ;  but  it  was 

^^*^ed  not  to  be  of  long  continuance,  though, 

^^^^e  to  say,  Mrs.  Devereux  was  not  the 

^^  Origin  of  its  interruption. 

I    5 
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It  seemed  that  gradually  many  beg  an  to  dis' 
cover  the  charms  which  larked  beneath  the 
large  straw  bonnet  and  ample  shawl  of  the 
^*  tall  girl/*  and  I  learnt  from  Lady  Mordaunt, 
that  Sybil  was  becoming  an  object  of  much 
curiosity  and  observation  amongst  the  gentle- 
men. Soon  it  was  well  known^  that  she  was 
the  sole  heiress  to  immense  wealth,  and  such 
knowledge  alone  is  sufficient  to  encircle  a  wo- 
man with  a  halo  of  glorious  perfections. 

I  certainly  did  perceive  latterly  that  one  or 
two  young  men  would  occasionally  linger  be  - 
hind^  and  walk  by  Lady  Mordaunt's  side,  or 
even  by  that  of  Mrs.  Devereuz,  whose  forbid- 
ding aspect  rendered  such  a  manoeuvre*  one 
would  have  imagined,  no  service  of  pleasure ; 
and  Sybilj  who  had  not  a  notion  of  shyness, 
would,  with  the  natural  gaiety  and  innocence 
of  her  heart,  occasionally  join  in  the  conversa^ 
tion. 

I  have  gained  more  experience  of  the  world 
In  general  since  .those  days,  when  I  was  nearly 
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as  simple  and  matter  of  fact  in  my  ideaa  of 
wdety,  asmy  young  pupiL  Alas  !  my  know- 
ledge has  not  exalted  my  views  of  the  pef  ection 
of  human  nature  ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  dis- 
closed much  that  is  hideous  and  derogatory.  I 
blush  to  confess  this  truth ;  it  is  humbling  to 
tty  own  sex,  for  it  is  of  the  youthful  members 
rflhe  female  class  I  would  now  speak — I 
n»^  young  ladies. 

It  ia  sad  to  note,  how  touch  of  envy,  hatred, 
°^<%  and  all  unohM*itablenesS|  lurk  in  the 
^can  of  many  a  fair  young  creature— mwny  t 
^7^not  all,  God  be  praised !  and  most  espe* 
^7  is  it  remarkable  that  Uiese  heart 
'^ngs,  should  often  exist  exclusively 
^^^ria  their  young  companions. 

Particularly  does  jealousy  cast  its  repellent 
Stance  on  a  younger,  sometimes  a  fairer  debu* 
C^^)  or  one»  whose  advantage  consists  only  in 
a  few  years  later  blossoming  into  the  world. 
The  yoang  beauty  adorned  solely  with  the> 
unambitious  graces  of  modesty  and  innocence 
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provokes^  immediately  she  appears,  a  thousand 
murmurd  of  detraction,  and  whispers  of  susf- 
picion  ;  just  as  if  the  bursting  forth  of  fresh 
buds  in  the  garden  to-day,  diminished  the 
charms  of  the  half  open  flowers  of  yesterday. 
Ka:her  docs  the  appearance  of  the  later  flower- 
ets enhance  the  lovely  effect  of  the  whole 
parterre.  And  in  like  manner  does  a  cluster 
of  beautiful  girls  appear  to  greater  perfection 
thus  seen  together— the  different  styles,  com- 
plexions, colours,  blending  harmoniously,  pro- 
ducing even  additional  picturesque  effect, 
than  when  beheld  separately. 

But  envy  is  a  "stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
whicli  seldom  yields  to  the  culture  of  phi- 
losophy," and  young  ladies  will  not  always 
think  as  I  do ;  indeed,  I  fear  the  words  of  the 
poet  are  often  very  applicable, 


''  The  nyiQiih  must  lose  her  female  friend^ 
I£  more  admired  than  she." 
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And  thus  it  was  with  the  MoriUuiite»  towards 
the  young  SybiL  Most  good'-natured  bad 
they  been  at  first— anxious  to  amuse,  and 
bring  forward  the  unobtrusive  girl,  even 
drawing  notice  upon  her,  and  exacting  for 
their  childish  friend,  the  admiration  of  those 
men,  who  were  paying  them  exclusive  atten* 
tion.  They  would  also  appear  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  bad  t(tste  of  those,  who  would 
slightingly  answer  to  their  vehement  exclama^- 
tions  of — 

**  Is  she  not  the  most  beautiful  creature  you 
ever  beheld  ?  Perfectly  angelic !  That  is  to 
say,  if  she  were  not  too  tall,  &c.,  &c,  &c." 

And  then  the  young  ladies  would  cleverly 
contrive  to  bring  to  light,  so  many  little 
defects  to  qualify  the  perfections  of  poor 
Sybil,  that  by  the  rule  of  subtraction,  very 
little  oC  beauty  seemed  to  remain. 

But  after  a  while,  those  who  had  declaied 
that  they  could  not  admire  half  fledged  girls, 
began  to  act  in  a  manner  somewhat  contra* 
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dictorj  to  their  words^  and  then,  by  degrees^ 
the  Miss  Mordauots  became  evidently  less 
anxious  to  encourage  the  bringing  forward  of 
their  young  protegL 

However  they  at  length,  unwittingly,  but 
most  effectually  succeeded,  in  ridding  them* 
selves  of  any  further  mortification  or  incon- 
venience on  her  account. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Dcvcreux,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  young  ladies,  during  a  morning  visit  at  our 
house,  "  you  have  no  idea  how  Sybil  is  ad- 
mired ;  she  makes  quite  a  sensation  amongst 
the  gentlemen  I  can  assure  you.  Captain 
Ponsonby  says  ho  has  quite  lost  his  heart  to 
her,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  raves  about  her 
beauty.*' 

I  shall  never  forget  Mrs.  Devereux*  look 
of  horror  and  consternation,  at  a  communica- 
tion which  would  have  caused  the  hearts  of 
most  mothers  to  beat  with  pleased  exultation. 
Alias  Mordaont  had  no  intention  but  to  give 
pleasure  by  this  conununication,  and  was  a 
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little  surprised  to  perceive  hiw  difterently  it 
was  received.  The  consequence  was,  that  ar-^ 
rangements  were  made  for  our  leaving 
Brighton  immediately^  although  we  were  to 
have  remained  some  weeks  longer ;  and  till  the 
day  of  our  departurei  we  were  closer  j^risoners 
than  ever. 


lU 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


"  Beware  what  earth  calls  happiness-^bewarc 
All  joyd,  but  joyii  that  never  can  expire ; 
Who  builds  on  less  than  an  immortal  base. 
Fond  as  he  seems,  condemns  his  joys  to  death, 
♦  *  •  ♦ 

In  human  heartui  what  bolder  thought  can  rise 
Than  man's  presumption,  on  to-morrow's  dawn." 

TOUKO* 


Wb  were  not  to  return  to  Oakleigh  Court» 
but  to  spend  the  winter  in  Londoui  during 
which  time  SybiPs  education  was  to  receive 
its  finishing  touch  from  masters  of  every  de* 
Bcription.    There*  in  the  imprisonment  of  a 
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back  drawing-room,  only  exchanged  for  ezer- 
caae  in  the  park,  during  its  unfrequented  hours, 
or  in  the  square.  Miss  Devcreux  passed  that 
season,  so  closely  ver-;ing  on  the  period  for 
wbich  the  mother  was  thus  so  sedulously— I 
cannot  say,  judiciously — husbanding  the  fair 
flower  ~ the  attainment  of  her  seventeenth 
Urthday. 

At  length  we  were  suffered  to  prepare  for 
our  return  to  beautiful  Oakleigh. 

With  what  happiness  did  Sybil  and  I  talk 
over  the  delight  of  that  restoration  to  liberty ! 
for  such  it  would  be  to  us ;  and  to  hear  my 
pupil  speak  of  all  the  various  pleasures  she 
there  anticipated,  no  one  would  have  imagined, 
she  was  ought  other,  than  the  little  girl  I  had 
first  beheld  issuing  from  the  heap  of  hay  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the 
court 

**My  dear  Sybil,"  said  Mrs.  Devereux,  one 
day  when  her  daughter  had  been  enlarging  in 
a  similar  strfun,  upon  the  delights  that  awaited 
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her  at  Oakleigh,  **  I  trust  there  are  more 
important  enjoyments  in  store  for  you  than 
those  you  enumerate.  Rabbits^birds  and  flowers, 
are  very  well  for  the  recreation  of  a  child ;  but 
for  one  of  your  age,  whose  mind  should  have 
advanced  in  proportion  with  her  years,  you 
cannot,  I  hope,  have  continued  to  retain  much 
value  for  such  frivolities," 

*^  Oh  no,  of  course  not.  Mama,"  replied  the 
young  girl  somewhat  abashed,  '^  they  are  not 
the  principal  objects,  which  make  me  rejoice 
at  the  thoughts  of  finding  myself  at  OakleigL 
There  will  be  old  friends  to  meet  again — 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  for  instance  !  Uow  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  his  clever,  odd,  ugly  face,  and 
to  laugh  at  his  strange  dialect,  and  still 
stranger  speeches.'* 

I  had  turned  my  eyes  on  Mrs^  Devereux* 
face  as  Sybil  thus  spoke,  with  an  instinctive 
misgiving  as  to  its  reception  by  that  lady^  and 
I  was  not  fiur  wrong ;  for  her  countenance  as- 
sumed the  shocked  expression  so  easily  excited 
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upon  it,  but  with  which  now  mingled  n 
nuxtore  of  concern  and  displeasure.  She  did 
iK)t  speak  for  some  moments,  but  appeared  as 
if  conddering  that  the  importance  of  the  case 
required  the  most  prudential  care  in  its  treat- 
loent 

At  length,  dearing  her  voice,  she  spoke  in  a 
tone  which  made  Sybil  start ;  so  unconscious 
▼M  she  of  ought  in  her  speech,  being  in  any 
^^y  calculated  to  create  a  sensation  of  dis- 


" Sybil!*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Devereux,  "I 
would  have  imagined  that  the  person  you 
^^6  just  mentioned^  would  be  the  very  last 
'^  occupy  your  mind  for  a  moment ;  far  less 
"^ore  one  whom  it  is  so  much  more  natural, 
7^^  should  have  mentioned,  as  a  legitimate 
^^  for  rendering  your  return  to  Oakleigh 
^  attractive.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Albert 
V  to  job  us  there,  soon  after  our  arrival  ?'' 
'*'0b  yes,  Mama  I  dear  Albert!  of  course, 
^t  will  be  the  chief  of  all  the  delights  I  an- 
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ticipate,  but  I  was  only  speaking  of  thfjsc  in- 
ferior ones,  which  I  should  find  on  first  going 
home.  I  know  Albert  will  not  be  there  fur 
some  time,  whereas  Hardress— " 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh?''  interrupted  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux  in  a  frigid  voice,  "  will  not  be  there, 
nor  do  1  think  he  will  ever  be  at  Oaklcijrh 
again.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessiiry  to  inform 
you  of  the  fact -for  what  interest  can  Mie*! 
Devercux  feel  in  that  wild,  uncouth  Irish 
youth?  that  he  has  left  Mr.  Alelville  some 
months.'^ 

"  Has  he  indeed?''  exclaimed  Sybil 
^'  Poor  Hardress  I  how  sorry  I  am.  Is  he 
really  never  to  return,  dear  Mama  ?" 

<<  Never  I  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  matter  of 
the  slightest  regret  The  young  man,  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Melville,  had  of  late  become  an  ob» 
jectionable  neighbour,  and  I  esteem  it  an  ad- 
vantage, that  our  acquaintance  is  now  totally 
at  an  end ;  it  is  neither  probable,  nor  desirable, 
that  we  should  ever  meet  again,'' 
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Sybil  did  not  presume  openly  to  express 
W  regret,  after  this  severe  speech  of  her 
mother,  but  she  could  not  forbear  demanding 
^rom  me  some  sympathy,  by  a  glance  which 
plunly  spoke  of  her  concern,  at  the  idea  of 
never  again  beholding  her  good*Datured,  amus- 
ing friend. 

I  learnt  afterwards  more  fully  that  it  was  as 
JIw.  Devereux  had  informed  Sybil  with  regard 
to  young  Fitz  Hugh.     He  had  soon  become 
too  much,  in  every  way,  for  his  gentle  tutor 
ih.  Melville.     Immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  family  from  the  Court,  the  mood 
ot  the  young  man  had   completely   changed. 
"«  was  savage,  intractable,   and    recklessly 
P"^ed  any  path,  but  that  of  the  decent  pre- 
pay incumbent  on  the  inmate  of  a  virtuous 
^igyman.     His  moral  conduct  had  caused  the 
gooi  man  much  trouble,  and  he  soon  wrote  to 
I^rd  Castlerosse,  urging  the  removal  of  his 
nephew   to  a  sphere,   where  his    intellectual 
powers,  which  were  immense,  might  have  a 
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wider  range,  and  which,  if  thus  confined, 
might  be  enervated  or  overwhelmed  by  the 
animal  passions  of  his  nature,  which  were  as 
violent  as  they  were  ill-regukted.  Lord  Cas- 
tlerosse  had  attended  to  this  suggestion,  and 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  was  now  at  Cambridge. 

We  found  ourselves  again  at  Oakleigh— 
beautiful  Oakleigh!  which  looked  so  bright 
and  lovely,  after  the  (to  us)  dull  town  we  had 
quitted.  But  after  the  first  happy  day  of  our 
arrival,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  same 
place,  such  a  new  aspect  did  every  object  as- 
sume« 

It  was  as  if  SybiPs  whole  being  was  sud"* 
denly  expected  to  take  a  new  turn ;  she  wlu^ 
had  before  been  so  sedulously  kept  the  child^ 
was  now  to  be,  all  at  once,  transformed  int(^ 
the  woman. 

Her  dress  was  new  modelled,  and  every^ 
thing  like  childishness  of  deportment  carefully — 
discouraged.  The  strict  routine  of  study, 
which  she  had  lately   been  accustomed,  wa 
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much  relaxed,  and  in  its  place,  she  passed  the 
time  in  the  company  of  her  mother,  who 
^wmed,  by  a  course  of  lectures  (for  such  a 
form  did  the  almost  constant  tone  of  her  con- 
venatioQ  assume)  evidently  applying  to  some 
unportant  purpose,  to  endeavour  to  prepare 
her  daughter's  miod  for  some  serious  crisis  in 
•»«  existence. 

■I^ere  was  too  an  air  of  such  solemn  mystery 
pervading  all  that  Mrs,  Devereux  said  or  did 
^  reference  to  her  child,  that  I  began  to 
nwke  my  own  conjectures ;  indeed,  to  have  a 
^wewd  saspicioo,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
''^yect,  though  not  admitted  by  the  good  lady 
^^  her  confidence. 

I  Was  of  course  sufficiently  discreet  not  to 
"•**fd  an  appearance  of  curiosity  on  the  topic, 
^i^e  spent  the  three  following  months  in 
«^reme  quiet  and  monotony. 

Mr.  Devereux  was  much  from  home,  being 
WJcupied,  as  1  learnt,  by  business  connected 
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with  the  majority  of  Albert  Lennard,  which 
hud  just  taken  place. 

Sybil    often    expressed    her    wonder    that 
Albert  had  not  visited  them  for  so  long  a  timCi 
and    would     sometimes    even     question    her 
mother  on  the  subject.     Then  Mrs.  Devereuz 
would  reply  with  a  half-suppressed  smile  of 
mystery,  "  that  there  were  good  reasons  for 
every  thing — that  Sybil  might  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  Albert's  time  was  well  employ  ed;** 
and  Sybil's  eyes  would  sparkle  with  the  aflfec*  -^ 
tionate  pride  of  a  sister,  as  did  my   own—  - 
when  we  heard  how  Albert  was  distinguishing  ' 
himself  at   Oxford,   by   his  great    and   noble 
talents,  and  that  he  gave  every  promise  of  be* 
coming  an  eminent  character. 

But  it  caused  me  no  surprise.  I  always 
knew  it  would  be  so.  That  splendidly  de*  - 
velo|;ed  brow,  that  countenance  beaming  wtth  ^ 
intellect,  had  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  pre*  ' 
staged  to  every  observant  eye,  his  future  per- 
fection ',  a»d  my  heart  beat  with  glad  antici—- 
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pation,  as  my  thoughts  arranged  themselves, 
w  matters  of  certainty  in  my  mind. 

Albert  and  Sybil  I  they  were  destined  for 
^adi  other,  and  with  delight  I  pondered  on  the 
poepect  of  unmixed  felicity  which  I  con- 
ridered  must  inevitably  be  the  lot  of  those  twc 
fcvored  beings,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  earth 
*^th  then,  to  my  mind,  was  the  greatest 
^J^emy  of  mankind — Death  alone,  the  de- 
^yer— the  divider — the  grave  of  happiness  I 
-^^mc!  I  have  lived  to  **  praise  the  dead 
which  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living 
™ch  are  yet  alive  I"  to  look  on  this  world, 
••^th  and  darkness,  and  the  grave,  as  light 
^  life— the  haven  of  peace  I    For  there 

'The  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
^^  are  at  rest." 

But  why  thus  anticipate  ?  When  spring  is 
•oiling  around,  with  its  sunshine  and  bright 
"*rfding  flowers,  and  sweet  harmonious  notes, 
'^y  talk  of  the  gloom  of  winter,  with  its  cold, 
<ivk  days,  its  leafless  branches,  and  moumM 

VOL.  I.  K 
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dreary  sounds?  They  will  but  too  surely 
arrive  in  their  turn ;  but  why,  my  readers  may 
kfiiy,  when  no^  my  theme  may  be  of  *'  Spring 
und  only  Spring  ?"  do  I  darken  these  pages 
with  words  of  sombre  import?  Truly  they 
may  also  exclaim,  **  SuflScient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  but  busy  meddling  remem- 
brance how  it  will  ever  intrude  I 

**  Remembrance  !  is  there  one  on  earth 
But  knows  what  that  may  mean, 
When  spectral  images  come  back 
Of  something  that  has  been, 

Something  that  neither  time,  nor  teaia 
Have  altered  since  it  was. 
How  often  on  a  day  serene 
There  comes  a  cloud  across — 

A  form — a  voice — a  comitenance, 
The  spot  where  deeds  were  done  ; 
And  casts  its  sackcloth  hues  athwart 
The  summer  s  mid-day  son." 

May  I  be  forgiven  these  occasionid  digie** 
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1S0D8,  md  let  those  who  read  this  story,  re- 
member that  in  this  world  there  is  no  Lethe*8 
itream  for  the  grief-stricken  heart.  Bear  with 
me  then  in  pity — **Guarda  e  /mzijo.** 

»  *  ♦  *  » 

In  spite  of  my  foresight  with  regard  to  the 
intended  destiny  of  my  loved  pupil,  I  returned 
from  a  priyate  interview,  requested  by  Mrs. 
Dcvereux,  a  few  days  after  we  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  one  fixed  for  Albert's  final 
'f^^rn,  with  an  ominous  feeling  of  depression, 
^^ich  I  blamed  myself  for  allowing  to  enter 
"ay  heart 

On  the  day  of  Albert  Lennard's  arrival, 
Syhil  would  attain  her  seventeenth  birthday. 
^  I  was  sad,  though  I  had  heard  a  confir- 
'^ion  of  what  had  been  my  anxious  hope  I 
But  certainly  there  were  circumstances  con- 
^^^nung  the  communication,  very  different 
fr^  the  arrangement  [  hnd  formed  in  my  own 
iiBigination ;  my  busy  brain  had  chalked  out  a 
<*otniry  plan. 
K  3 
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My  facheme  was,  that  my  dear  pupil  should, 
for  two  years  at  least,  taste  of  the  society  of 
tLc  Avoi'ld,  in  maiden  freedom.  I  wished  hei 
to  sec,  and  to  be  seen  ;  to  meet  with  admira- 
tion, aye,  even  foiv,  from  many — for  how  could 
she  be  seen  and  not  loved  ?  I  would  have  hac 
her  make  acquaintance  with  the  world;  thi 
people,  and  even  the  ways  of  the  world.  Bui 
there  should  have  been  one  by  her  side^towbom 
"  lier  heart  untravelled  "  would  cling ;  one  wh( 
would  have  shone  like  some  bright  star,  befon 
which  all  lesser  lights  grow  dim ;  his  love,  hei 
shield-against  which  all  other  attacks  mu8thav< 
fallen  harmless !  And  then  I  glanced  forward  U 
that  joyful  time,  when  the  young  girl,  aftei 
having  looked  well  around,  would  own  thai 
there  was  none  so  good,  so  noble,  so  worthy; 
to  be  called  by  the  sacred  name  of  husband, 
as  the  cherished  companion  of  her  childhood 
Truly  my  enthusiasm  on  the  score  of  Alberl 
Lennard'8  perfections,  carried  my  ideas  of  hif 
superiority,  over  every  other  human  being 
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indall  those  who  knevr  him  well  would  vouch 
for  my  not  having  exaggerated  his  merits,  and 
freely  allow  that  he  was  —I  can  hardly  use  a 
metner  term — a  godlike  creature ! 

^llademoiselle,'^  began  Mrs.  Devereux  in 
•  tone  which  at  once  informed  me  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  communication  she  was  about  to 
"»ke,  "  it  is  but  due  to  one  whom  both  Mr. 
Devereux  and  myself,  have  learnt,  with  good 
'^■fion,  to  esteem  as  a  friend,  that  you  should 
w  longer  be  ignorant  of  that  which  so  mate- 
"•Dy  concerns  our  S)  biL" 

ifrB.  Devereux  paused,  and  I  poured  forth 
^y  fervent  thanks  for  this  kind  and  consid- 
^^  testimony  to  my  poor  services.  She 
'leard  me  with  less  coldness  than  she  gcnc- 
liUy  manifested  towards  any  extraordinary 
ebullition  of  feeling,  and  then  continued 
tpeaking — 

"  You  may,  probably,  before  this  have  di- 
vined, that  Albert  Lennard  has,  from  his  child- 
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hood^   been  desired  by  us,  as  the  hudband  of 
our  daughter." 

1  bowed  my  head  in  assent,  and  she  proceeded 
with  her  communication. 

'^  The  period  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  that  long 
cherished  hope,  is  now,  I  trust,  near  at  hand ; 
for  Albert,  having  received  our  permission, 
comes  next  week  to  woo  our  Sybil ;  and  we 
have  promised  not  to  forestal  his  wishes,  but 
to  allow  him  to  be  the  first  to  open  her  eyes  tu 
the  happy  prospect  before  her  dear  girl ;  and 
then — for  with  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other,  long  courtship  will  be  unneces* 
sary — their  union  will  soon  follow/' 

I  was  startled  at  the  very  expeditious 
arrangements  which  these  words  seemed  to 
express,  and  could  hardly  believe  I  understood 
them  properly. 

'*  Miss  Devereux  will  first  be  introduced 
into  society  ?"  I  ventured  to  say. 

Mrs.  Devereux  looked  some  shocked  surpriae 
at  my  suggestion,  and  answered^ 
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*^  Y<m  BiBti^e  me,  Mademcnselle.  I  said 
that  the  unioa  between  Mr«  Lennard  and  my 
^Mfhter^  would  take  place  almost  imme- 
&tely  after  the  proposal  had  been  formally 
«Mde  and  accepted.  There  can  be  little  fur- 
ther preparation  required,  for  those  whose 
eng^ement  has  subsisted,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
from  their  earliest  ehildhood.^ 

**  Forgive  me.  Madam,''  I  replied,  **  I  may, 
w>  doubt,  be  wrong,  but  I  always  thought 
™t  aome  acquaintance  with,  and  experience 
w  the  world,  were  considered  advisable  for  a 
7<^  person  before  entering  upon  so  moment- 
^^  tnd  important  a  position,  as  that  of 
®«Winony/ 

^'f etj.Mademoiselle/'  Mrs.  Devereux  resumed, 
^  ttonc  of  condescending  indulgence  towardcr 
QyigDoraiice,  *^  1  know  that  is  often  the  opin- 
io—the  erroneous  opinion  /  consider    it — of 
numy— /  think  the  world  the  last  school  for 
«  young  wife— the  most  pernicious  scene,  into 
vhich,  those  sensible  of  the  important  nature 
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of  the  holy  state  of  wedlock^  could  send  an 
inexperienced,  innocent  creature.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  race  of  English 
wives  and  mothers  would  be  greatly  im- 
))rovcd,  if  the  plan  I  have  been  enabled  to 
adopt  for  my  daughter,  was,  when  equally 
feasible,  more  generally  followed.  Yes  !  I 
am  thankful  for  having  been  allowed  the 
blessing  of  rearing  to  womanhood,  a  being, 
who,  if  she  act  up  to  the  education  she  has 
received — as  far  as  human  excellence  extends^ 
must  make  a  perfect  tw/e." 

Mrs.  Devereux  paused  for  a  moment ;  but 
on  my  remaining  silent,  thus  continued  to  en- 
large on  this  engrossing  subject — 

'^  Albert  will,  indeed^  be  blest  as  he  de- 
serves, with  a  wife  perfectly  pure  in  heart 
and  mind ;  not  the  butterfly  creature  that  has 
fluttered  about  the  world — ^its  bright  colours 
dimmed  and  polluted,  and  ill-fitted  to  do  honor 
to  the  name  of  wife  to  such  a  man,  or  to  ren- 
der her  husband  happy  I     I  thank  you  sin- 
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oerely,  Mademoiflelle>  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  forwarded  my  views  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  our  child.  You  have 
executed  my^  wishes  with  implicit  obedience 
—although  often,  1  nm  aware,  your  inexperi- 
^ce  has  caused  your  reason  to  rebel  against 
tie  wiadom  of  some  of  my  ideas-or  prejudice?, 
M  no  doubt  you  may  have  deemed  them ;  but  I . 
"Ope  that  you  will  be  rewarded  for  any  sacri- 
fices your  own  judgment  has  been  called  upon 
^  n^ake,  in  order  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  me, 
"7  beholding  the  bright  specimen  our  Sybil 
^  exhibit,  of  my  plan  of  education," 

**-%  pfan/"  never  without   a  shudder  of 

'Oreboding  terror,  do  I  now  hear  human  beings 

Au8  glory  in    their  own  wisdom — their  own 

strength    —    boldly    anticipating    its    fruits. 

I  tremble  lest  the  foundation  be  laid  in  pride 

«nd  not  in  humility — lest  the  object  on  which 

this  earthly  wisdom  is  employed,  be  not  first 

placed  as  an  offering  before  Him  who  gave  it, 

with  the  full  and  humble  conviction,  that  **  it 

s:   5 
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is  not  he  that  soweth,  nor  he  that  watereth, 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase/'  and  that 
without  having  invoked  His  unerring  wisdom, 
to  guide  our  lawful  human  endeavors,  we  cao 
only  be  but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind— oui 
best  works  as  nought,  which  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  may  scatter,  as  a  house-  built  upon 
the  sand. 

Mrs.  Dcvcreux  was  not  an  irreligious  womac 
— fur  from  it— but  she  was  a  prosperous  one 
licr  existence  had  been  one  unruffled  curreni 
of  undisturbed  happiness,  and  her  heart  hac 
become  presumptuous,  like  all  human  hearti 
when  allowed  bytheAU-wise  Dispenser  of  events 
to  remain  any  leni^th  of  time  unawukened— 
unbroken  by  sorrow  and  disappointment.  She 
needed  ufHiotion,  that  refiner  and  purifier,  t( 
tcacli  her,  her  own  weakness — tbe  total  insufli' 
eiency  of  that  strength,  upon  which  she  hac 
relied.  0^'teu  and  often,  in  my  days  of  sorrow. 
I  have  thought,  that  had  this  really  well-inten- 
tioned wotnan,  with  humility  and  faith,  drawn 
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niglitoGodin  fervent  prayer— supplicating  a 
blesdng  upon  her  work — leaning  not  on  the 
strength  of  the  creature,  nor  exulting  in  self- 
rigbteousness,  and  had  cast  her  precious  child 
on  Him  alone,  who  has  power  to  order  the 
events  of  life— who  careth  so  tenderly  for  all 
^  people,  the  results  might  have  been  other- 
'^^  But  the  scheme  J  fear^was  framed  without 
payer— the  enterprise  was  undertaken  without 
P^^yer,  and  so,  He  blew  upon  it  all  1 

But  why  should  I  judge  others,  or  presume 
^^  arrange  the  dispensations  of  Almighty  wis- 
^^  which  is  as  the  light  of  heaven,  passing 
•''^Qderstanding — rather  should  I  meekly  bow 
^^^  in  patience^  and  exclaim : 

"  Gfod's  ways  are  always  right, 
And  love  is  o'er  them  all, 
Though  hi  above  our  sight** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Fair  !W  the  forms,  that,  wove  in  fancy 'h  loom. 
Float  in  light  viuon,  round  the  Poet'&  head. 

IIow  sweetlj  mutable — how  brightly  wild 

The  liquid  luitre  darted  from  her  eyes  ! 

Each  look— each  motion,  waked  a  new  bom  grace. 

That  o*cr  her  form,  its  transient  gloiy  cast : 

Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurped  the  place, 

Chased  by  a  charm,  still  lovelier  than  the  last. 

Mason. 


'*  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  have  seen 
Albert/'  said  Sybil,  on  the  morning  of  her 
birthday.  "  Mademoiselle,  do  you  remember 
his  last  arrival  here — what  joy  we  felt  at  the 
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idea  of  seeing  him?    And  to-day  he  comes 

A  Blight    sigh   heaved    from    her    breast. 
*•  And  your  joy  is  not  so  great?"  I  asked^ 
inth  an  inward  feeling  of  some  anxiety. 

'^  Not  quite  so  unmixed,'*  she  replied,  lau{^ 
u^ ;  ''for  it  seems  to  me,  that  two  years  must 
nave  made  such  a  difference  in  him ;  now  he  has 
Income  a  man." 

^'Well,  Sybil!  and  you  have  become  a  wo- 
"•"^J  therefore,  he  will  have  as  much  reason 

^  oomplain   of   the  change    as  yourself,"    I 

said. 

**  Oh  I  no  1"  she  replied,  earnestly ;  "  he  will 
™  no  change  in  me,  though  I  may  be  taller 
™  older  than  when  he  last  returned— no 
^^•'^e  in  my  feelings  towards  him ;  but  he,  I 
^»  will  have  become  so  far  above  me,  that 
"^  will  acorn  the  affection  he  once  loved  to  re- 
^^c  ftom  his  little  sister." 
*'I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  probable, 
il;*  1  remarked. 
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*^  Do  you  not  think  bo?*'  she  glad! 
claimed,  '*  do  you  imagine  we  may  be  the 
towards  each  other  as  we  were— love  each 
aawelir 

''  Perhaps  better  I"  I  answered  as  gi 
asilicould. 

''  Oh,  that  is  impossible  I  But,  Mad* 
selle/'  she  continued,  ''  you  have  mad 
much  happier.  I  thought  it  would  be  m 
laDcholy  to  find  Albert  grown  into  a 
proud,  man,  whilst  my  heart  was  as  warn 
sisterly  towards  him,  as  on  that  day  wh€ 
walked  in  the  park  with  poor  Hardress 
Hugh,  awaiting  his  arrival.  And  Hard 
do  you  remember  how  cross  he  was^  wh< 
found  out  that  Albert  was  not  my  brol 
Shall  we  do  the  same  to-day  ?  Shall  w 
forth  to  meet  Albert ?' 

I  hesitated. 

^'  We  must  see  what  your  mama  says  a 
it,*'  I  at  length,  said;  for  I  suspected  that 
Devereux  had  formed  a  very  different  arra 
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ment-and  so  it  proved.  .  Albert  Lennard 
vu  expected  about  the  dinner  hour,  and 
^ken  the  dreaaing  bell  rang,  Sybil  found 
oenelf  engaged  in  a  manner  very  unlike 
"^  merry  interval,  when,  two  years  before, 
^  tnticipation  of  the  same  event,  she  was 
^wdering  about  the  park,  free  as  a  very  wood 
Djmph. 

Her  dreseing  room  was  now  the  scene  of 
*^>on:  its  interior,  bearing  every  demonstra* 
^0  that  the  bu-siness  of  the  toilette  was 
goiQg  on  \iriti)in ;  and  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
Mnportance  it  seemed  to  be,  judging  by  the 
"^0U8  cire  ^ith  which  the  undertaking  was 
•«P«rintended. 

^^!  there  sat  Sybil,  for  the  first  time  it 
^h  almost  be  said,  undergoing  the  fatigue 
^^grande  toilette ^leBming  "  quUlfaut  smffrir 
P^^e  belle i*^  for  some  patient  endurance, 
WIS  certainly  necessary  to  be  called  into  re- 
^lusitioD,  whilst  under  the  hands  of  two  not 
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well  practised  abigails,  and  the  fidgetty  inter- 
ference of  Mrs.  Devereux. 

When  I  was  first  called  in  to  assist  with  my 
advice  and  taste— on  the  latter,  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereux placed  considerable  reliance  —  the  bu- 
siness had  not  proceeded  far,  and  Sybil  was 
seated  in  her  white  dressing  gown,  her  hair 
falling  almost  to  the  ground. 

Could  any  one  look  more  beauteous  for  a  lover  a 
eye  to  gaze  upon,  than  did  the  young  girl  at 
that  moment  ?  But  nature's  reign  was  at  an 
end,  and  art,  with  its  usurping  officiousness, 
began  to  take  its  place.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  torture  those  silken  tresses  into  the 
fashionable  style  of  the  day — French  bows, 
and  such  like  abominations ;  for  so  I  thought 
them,  as  I  stood  by  in  despair  at  beholding 
the  classical  head  of  my  pupil  thus  trans- 
mogrified. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  even  Mrs.  Devereux 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  sacrilege  she  had 
suffered  to  be  committed  before  her  eyes  ;  for 
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die  was  80  dissatisfied  with  the  bbours  of  the 
nudds,  that  I,  braving  the  offended  looks  of  the 
iltigulB,  offered  my  services ;  and  waiting  bat  for 
^dight,  hesitating  permission  from  Mrs.  Dev- 
ereox,  had  soon,  with  joyful  alacrity,  demol- 
iAed  the  unsightly  edifice,  erected  on  that 
I^^Mtiiiil  head,  and  transformed  the  semblance 
^to  one,  which  a  statuary  of  Greece  might 
we  choeen  for  a  modeL  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred leaving  it  without  any  of  the  adornment 
^Uch  Mrs.  Devereux  had  prepared ;  but  as 
*«  scarcely  appreciated  the  beauty  of  this 
^"•ic  simplicity,  and  insisted  upon  more 
•Oibelliihment ;  rejecting  artificial  adjuncts, 
""7  busy  fingers,  with  the  dexterity  in  such 
""^ters  peculiar  to  foreigners,  had  rapidly 
woven  a  wreath  of  splendid  roses.  When  it 
^^  placed  lightly  on  Sybil's  brow,  and  she 
•^,  clad  in  the  robe  of  flowing  white,  not 
76t  cast  off,  I  could  almost  have  fallen  down, 
^  like  Pygmalion,   before   the   sculptured 
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work  of  his  hands,  worshipped  the  form,  I  h 
thus  assisted  to  beautify. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Devereux  had  not  guid 
the  arrangement  of  the  dress^  then  to  be  adde 
so  that,  although  ridiculously  rechercki,  con 
dering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
be  worn,  it  did  not  spoil  the  tout  entemi 
The  only  regret  I  experienced  as  1  folio ^K 
Sybil  down  stairs,  was,  that  there  would  be 
feweyesto  admire  and  appreciate  her  loveline 
and  I  was  not  the  only  person  I  soon  suspect 
into  whose  mind  some  such  idea  (alas !  savo 
ing  too  much  of  vanity)  had  entered. 

*'Well,  Sybil  I"  Mr.  Devereux  exclaim 
when,  after  his  first  expressive  staitof  astoni 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  appariti 
which  appeared  before  him  in  the  draw- 
room,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  a  sn 
of  criticizing  examination,  through  which,  lu 
ever,  admiring  pride  was  plainly  difioemiU 
^^  you  are  really  very  splendid  —Albert  on 
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to  feel  much  honored.      Why,    la  beUe   As- 
**^&  could  not  require  more  from  you,  than 
^loyw  coBtume;  we  ought  to  have  Forta- 
^taa'g  cap^  to  transport  us  to  Almacks  or  St. 

^^bil,  with  a  blushing  smile  and  sparkling 
^^^  glanced   at  her  form,  reflected  in  the 
^^8^  mirror;  then,  leaning  caressingly  over  her 
^^^'^e J,  said; 

-And  when  does  darling  papa  mean  to  take 
^^  Sjbil  to  those  gay  places  V ' 

Oli!  we  must  see  about  that!"  Mr.  Dev- 

^"^^'^Ai  answered    playfully,  whilst  he  turned, 

^^'^i^  a  glance  of  significance,  to  observe  the 

^^^<itof  his  daughter's  speech  upon  his  wife, 

^'''"o  Lad  entered,  but  unobserved  by  Sybil, 

"•^tio  otherwise  would  not   have  ventured  to 

^'  it    The  attention  of  all,  however,  was 

**^at  moment,  attracted  by  sounds,   which 

^^*^^Unced    the    expected    arrival   to   be    at 
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Devereux  hastened  from  the  room. 
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Sybil  looked  torwards  her  mother  with  a 
heightened  colour,  as  if  for  permission  to 
follow  her  father;  but  Mrs.  Devereux,  in 
whose  countenance,  in  spite  of  her  struggles 
to  assume  a  dignified  composure,  I  could  dis- 
cern strong  marks  of  agitated  expectation, 
signed  to  her  to  remain,  and  we  8e*t  in  impati- 
ent suspense,  for  the  few  moments  which 
elapsed  ere  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Devereux  returned,  accompanied  by  Albert 
Lennard — the  same  in  all,  save  an  increased 
manliness  of  person,  and  strength  of  beauty. 
After  an  aifectionate,  though  somewhat 
hurried  greeting  to  Mrs.  Devereux,  his  eyes 
having,  on  his  entrance,  sought  out  the  form 
of  Sybil,  with  nervous  warmth  of  manner,  he 
hastened  forward  to  meet  her.  My  pupil, 
catching  something  of  the  same  manner  from 
the  agitated  Albert,  though  she  at  first  ad- 
vanced with  frank  and  evident  pleasure,  now 
blushingly  and  bashfully  returned  his  salutar 
tion;   and  in  the  deportment  of  the  young 
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people  towards  each  other^  in  the  short  inter- 
view that  followed,  there  was  an  evident  con- 
Bt:x-aiiit,  which   left  on   Sybil's  countenance  a 
slight  shade    of  disappointment    during   the 
time  Albert  was  absent,  preparing  for  dinner ; 
aVie  probably  feared  the  dreaded   change  had 
actually  taken  place. 

Albert  had  indeed  become  a  man,  and  she 
^as  to  receive  from  him  no  more,  that  frank, 
brotherly  affection,  cherished  so  long  in  her 
"^agination. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  They  hid   roamed  forth  together ;  the  blight  dew 

Wa*  on  the  flowers  that  he  knelt,  and  gave 

Sweet   tribute  to   hi«   IdoL"  L.E.I/ 


Albert  had  recovered  his  equanimity  when  he 
next  appeared  amongst  us,  and  as  he  sat  by 
Sybil's  side  at  dinner,  her  countenance  nsoon 
became  irradiated  with  bright  and  joyous  ani- 
mation, for  there  was  apparently  brotherly 
warmth  of  feeling  and  affection,  to  her  heart's 
content,  in  his  every  word  and  look  towards 
hersel£    The  only  difference  she  could  detect 
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20  liis  manner,  fiom  that  of  days  of  yore,  was 
a  greater  degree  of  empressemeni  in  hia  atten* 
tiona,  and  a  more  deferential  consideration  of 
ber  remarks  and  opinions. 

**  Albert    has    become    very    polite/    she 

laughingly  remarked,  when  we  had  repaired 

^o    the  drawing-room ;    **  he  finds  fault  with 

nothing  about  me  this  time,  as  he  used  invaria- 

bfy  to  do  on  his  former  returns ;  all  I  said  he 

seemed  to  think  charming.     So,  I  suppose,  he 

^n&ders  1  have  become  a  woman  at  last,  and, 

^^erefore,  entitled  to  some  respect.     Well  I   I 

^'^  glad  I  have  lost  nothing,  but  only  gained  a 

"^tle  dignity  in  his  eyes,  by  my  increase  of 

yeaiB." 

^In.  Devereuz  compr^jEtsed  her  lips,  looked 
"''tat her  daughter  and  then  at.  me,  with  an 
^^pisttioo  which  implied  a  somewhat  anxious 
'^^'priae  at  such  extreme  childish  unconscious- 
^^  As  for  me,  I  could  not  suppress  my 
*i^  as  Sybil  continued  so  freely  and  inno- 
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cently  to  descant  on  the  improvement  in  Al- 
bert's looks. 

"  How  proud  I   am  of  possessing  such  '< 
brother !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Brother  I  My  dear  Sybil,  Albert  is  n< 
your  brother,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Deverei 
with  an  earnest  gravity  which  amused  me, 
which  evidently  sent  Sybil's  thoughts  back 
the  displeasure  Albert  had  once  express^ 
when  the  same  term  had  been  applied  to  hi 
by  herself;  for  after  excusing  the  expressic 
to  her  mother,  she  said  with  a  smile, 

^'  I  wonder  if  Albert  will  be  offended 
with  the  title ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  become  tc^ 
wise  for  such  boyish  caprice.*' 

Sybil  had  not  long  to  wait  to  be  enlightenep^ 
on  this  point,  nor  Mrs.  Devereux  to  grud^ ' 
her  daughter  the  child-like  unconsciousnesa  0 
had  been  her  own  work  to  foster. 

Dear  Sybil !  the  sun  of  the  happy  childhood 
of  your  heart  was  but  too  soon  to  Bet...tiL 
first,  brief,  sparkling  stage  of  your  exiBtenoe— 
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tbit  bright  and  palmy  time  of  flowers  and  all 
iveettlung8...of  mirth  and  unchecked  smiles 
•**of  hope,  and  pure  and  happy  imaginii^ 
Childhood's  paths  seem  ever  verdant  and 
^^fxj,  its  sky  ever  unclouded  and  serene. 
Bat  how  evanescent  is  this  period  of  bliss  I 
InJy  "  fleet  as  a  dream  of  the  night."  Year 
^y  7^  the  enchantments  of  life  decay :  the 
^<>rid,  in  youth,  pictured  so  bright  and  dazzl- 
%  is  found  to  be  as  frail  as  the  gossamer's 
^cb;  clouds  arise  to  darken  the  before  brilli- 
^^  sky,  and  the  blooming  garden  of  life  be- 
^es  a  dreary  wilderness 

"  Too  surely,  every  setting  day 
Some  lost  delight  we  mourn, 
The  flowers  all  die  along  our  way, 
Till  we  too  die  forlorn  1" 


^be  gentlemen  were  so  long  in  rejoining  us, 
^  we  felt  assured  that  only  a  peculiarly  in- 
^tiog  conversation  could  have  been    the 
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eanae  of  their  detention.  At  length  thej 
their  ^ippeamnce,  both  with  CDUDtenanc 
[ii  essiDg  coDsciousncgg.  Albert  Ungerec 
Ku^v  niinutea  \jy  Mrs.  Dercreux'  side,  i 
i^ing  her,  but  in  an  absent  manner ;  for  h 
wcve  wandering  impaitiently  toward 
wind;>w  where  Sybil  &tood,  looking  ou 
the  lovely  moonlit  nighty  and  soon  he  i 
her  eidc- 

"  Let  us  have  a  stroll^''  he  said^  in  a 
be  careless  tone,  after  remaining  for 
mumcnts  in  ailence. 

**  Oh,    yesT  \^as  Sybil's  willing    re 
'*  CumCj  Mademoiselle  1"  and  in  a  mom 
hud  stepped  cut  on  to  the  balustraded  1 
which  surrounded  the  houBei  ibllowed 
bert, 

1  knew  loo  well  who  the  "ua'  be 
meant  to  include^  to  accept  her  invitati 
mon  tlie  Bound  of  thy  eteps  of  the  you 
on  the  gravel,  were  dying  away  in  the  i 
^  Sybil^B  clear  musical  voice,  ringing  ^ 
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barmonioos  tones,  as  they  descended  to  the 
parterre,  where  I  could  soon  discern  them, 
flitting  amidst  the  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the 
white  figure  of  Sybil  glittering  conspicuously 
Dcueath  the  silvery  light  cast  by  the  moon  on 
evtry  object— her  merry,  joyous  laugh  break- 
^  in,  ever  and  anon,  with  the  conversation 
<^rried  on  between  tbem. 

I  looked  back  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux. 

"  *tlx  their  heads  close  together,  they  were  en- 

8^^d  in  earnest  discourse  in  a  suppressed  tone 

^*  '^oice ;  tlicrefore  I  retained  my  position  at 

^^^  window,  till,  after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  a 

quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  I  was  summoned 

*^  Mrs.  Devereux'  side,  by  the  question... 

'  Hademoiselle,  has  Sybil  her  shawl  ?" 

She  had  ilot,  and  with  her  light  clothing  it 

^^  considered  very  imprudent;  so  the   bell 

^^9  rung,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  shawl 

^<^  be  brought,  and  then  I  was  requested  by 

^'le  prudent,  methodical  lady,  to  "  bo  eo  very 

kinl  as  to  carry  it  to  Miss  Pevereux,"  and  at 

L  3 
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the  same  time  to  inform  the  moonlight  wander- 
ers, that  tea  was  ready ;  but  if  they  preferred 
rcmainiDg  out  a  little  longer  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Devereux  made  an  effort  to'  save  me 
from  the  very  unnecessary  mission,  by  plead- 
ing the  mildness  of  the  evening  air,  and  the 
utter  want  of  interest  which  he  felt  sure  the 
youthful  pair  would  take  in  the  arrival  of  the 
tea ;  but  the  maternal  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux prevailed,  and  with  somewhat  reluctant 
steps  I  sallied  forth,  with  the  shawl  on  my 
arm,  and  looked  around,  in  order  to  direct  my 
progress  aright*— for  all  was  silent  now ;  no  gay 
laugh  was  hoard  to  serve  as  my  guide. 

I  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
intending  to  explore  the  parterre  below,  and 
then— though  I  saw  them  not,  the  low,  earnest 
murmuring  of  Albert's  voice  fell  on  my  ear, 
proceeding  from  a  grotto  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lawn;  interrupted  by  these 
words,  spoken  in  Sybil's  dear,  aweet  vmce, 
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i^t  Uttered  in  a  pleading  expostulating  tone — 
**Bat,  Albert,  why  not  ?  why  not  love  you 
•■aay  brother?" 

^d  then  again  that  othex  voice  resumed  its 
^^«p,  and  now,  still  more  earnest  manner. 

I  toraed  away  unseen^  and,  strange  to  say, 

^^^  a  shudder,  and  a  feeling  for  which  I  could 

^*^t  then  account,  but  the  sweet,  imploring. 

^^  of  Sybil  floated  back  on  my  imagination, 

^^^  a  dying  fall  of  dirge-like  music  heard  in 

^^  air^a  mystical  prognostic  of  the  farewell 

^&.  or  happiness. 

«  «  «  « 

^  ^tamed  to  the  drawing  room  with  the 

^^M  still  on  my  arm,  and  said,  with  a  smijie, 

^^*  X  thought  the  young  people  would,  soon 

^^*^,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb 

^^^  especially  as  they  were  now  under  the 

^^It^r  of  the  grotto;   and  Mrs.  Devereux 

^^^!Qd  satisfied  on  this  point. 

^^e  glanced  at  her  husband  with  a  look  ot 

,noe,  without  making    any  objection. 
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but  fidgcttcd  on  her  chair,  and  cast  many  an 
anxious  glance  towards  the  window,  during  the 
twenty  minutes  which  still  elapsed  before  the 
re-appearance  of  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Devereux  quietly  read  the  newspaper, 
though  from  him  I  could  also  occasionally  de-  * 
tect  a   quick,  auxious  glance,   and  a    slight 
tremulousness  of  voice,  when  he  now  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  me. 

At  length  the  crushing  of  the  gravel  walk 
broke  the  silence,  and  we  all  looked  up  with 
a  would-be  easy  air  of  unconcern,  to  greet  the 
absentees. 

I  had  been  picturing  to  my  imagination  the 
countenance  of  Sybil  on  her  return;  her  youth- 
ful face  glowing  with  the  conscious  bashful 
confusion,  consequent  on  an  unexpected,  start- 
ling declaration,  such  as  I  knew  in  that  short 
absence  must  have  saluted  her  ears.  Perhaps 
she  would  retreat  from  the  room  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  or  some  such  heroine  like  act.  But  no — 
as  a  beautiful  apparitioni  the  Bilveiy  raya  of 
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the  moon,  like  a  halo,  still  lingering  round  her, 
my  sweet  pupil  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
then  glided  in  amongst  us,  with  swanlike 
gracefnl  movementB;  her  features  pale,  her 
countenance  bearing  the  expression  of  dreamy 
bewilderment 

In  silence  she  seated  herself  by  her  mother. 
Albert  followed  her.  Never  have  I  beheld  a 
face  BO  irradiated  with  bliss  as  Albert's  dis- 
played, when,  with  a  conscious,  happy  smile, 
chastened,  however,  by  a  tinge  of  soft,  anxious 
emotion,  as  if  he  would  direct  attention  from 
Sybil,  he  endeavoured  to  converse  with  easy 
composure.  It  was  only  when  accidentally 
called  upon  to  address  some  word  or  little 
attention  to  the  statue-like  girl,  that  his  pre- 
possession seemed  to  desert  him. 

Mrs.  Devereux,  whose  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed  uppn  her  daughter  with  an  anxious  scru- 
tiny she  could  not  repress,  proposed  to  retire 
to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  urging,  as  a  reason^ 
Albert's  long  and  fatiguing  journey.      I  then 
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fully  expected  a  scene  to  ensue  in  the  dressing- 
room,  to  which  Sybil  followed  her  mother^  to 
take  leave  for  the  night. 

But,  no.  The  consideration  of  Mrs.  De- 
vereux,  as  a  mother,  was  certainly  most  ex- 
emplary.  A  scene  would  have  destroyed  her 
child's  repo9o  for  the  night,  which  her  present 
state  so  much  required,  and,  as  if  to  avoid  a 
chance  of  it,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  them 
together,  she  abruptly  dismissed  Sybil  with  an 
affectionate  embrace,  saying — ^^  Now,  make 
haste  and  go  to  bed,  my  dear;  you  may  come 
into  my  room  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.^ 

Sybil  showed  no  great  deure  for  an  ec&nr- 
cissement,  but  when  I  accompanied  her  as  usual 
to  her  apartment,  had  lifted  her  candles,  and 
was  about  to  quit  the  room|  I  was  recalled  by 
the  faint  exclamation  of  '^  Mademoiselle  I  dear 
Mademoiselle  I" 

The  fountain  was  unlocked,  and  Sybil 
threw  herself  on  my  bosom,  with  a  pas- 
ttonate  burst   of  tears.    I  allowed  them  to 
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flow  uniDtemipted  for  a  time,  then  soothed 
her  agitatioa  by  my  cs^esses  and  playful  ex- 
postulations; and  then  she  poured  foi:th  her 
tale,  in  spite  of  all  my  attempts  to  divert  her 
froo^  it^  knowing  that  I  had  not  the  first  claim 
to  hear  it  from  her  lips.  But  there  is  a  i^atural 
sjmpatjiy,  stronger  than  the  ties  of  duty  or 
relationship,  and  the  history  flowed  forth  irre- 
preaaibly. 

'*  Albert  had  uttered  strange  things  to 
her  that  night/'  she  sobbed  forth;  ''Oh I  that 
slie  had  never  heard  them — why  could  she  not 
remain  his  sifter  still  ?  Become  his  wife !— his 
Wife?  ^  fancy  her^  his  wife.  It  was  such  a 
strange  idea — it  had  quite  upset  h^ — she  could 
not  reconcile  herself  to  the  thought." 

'^  My  own  dear  Sybil  P  I  exclaimed,  with  deep 
concern,  as  the  fabric  of  hopes  of  years,  foodly 
reared  by  so  many,  seemed  abou^  to  be  de- 
molished; and  tljien  I  remembered,  with  wonder, 
the  happy  look  of  Albert  a^^r  the  evening's 
tiU^Ute ;  for  from  wh^t  I  now  witneiieed)  I 
L  5 
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could  not  imagine  that  ought  agreeable  to  a 
suitor's  feelings,  could  have  transpired.  After 
a  pause,  I  continued — 

"And  did  you  tell  Mr.  Lennard  all  this?" 
"  Yes — no !"  she  answered,  her  speech  still 
interrupted  by  her  tears.  "  I  was  so  surprised 
at  first— then  so  frightened  —  half  angry  I 
I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  his  wife,  and  begging  him  never 
again  to  talk  such  nonsense— but  then,  just  at 
that  moment,  the  moon  shone  out  so  brightly 
on  Albert's  anxious,  beautiful  face.  A  few 
minutes  before,  he  had  said — *  I  can  never  love 
you  again  as  a  sister,  Sybil,'  and  the  sentence 
sounded  so  dreadful  in  my  ear.  I  felt  that  I 
coidd  not  bear  to  lose  for  ever  the  love  of  one 
so  good— so  noble,  I  hid  my  face;  but  when 
he  next  asked  me,  in  a  tone  so  earnest-*  so 
entreating,  if  I  coidd  not  love  him  as  he 
wished,  I  murmured  forth  I  know,  not  what ; 
it  was  something,  huwever,  which  seemed  to 
Batiafy  him,  for  he  thanked  me  ao  gratefully. 
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and  went  on  talking  In  a  voice  which  sounrled 
like  music.  I  scarce  knew  what  he  said;  I 
felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  dream  :  and  former 
days,  and  such  trifling  incidents  connected  with 
them,  came  floating  back  upon  my  memory. 
Once — I  suppose  it  was  because  my  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  some  roses  which  were  peeping  into 
the  grotto,  the  night  dew  glittering  upon  them 
like  silver  drops — I  thought  of  that  story  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  wliich  poor  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  once  told  me.  I  could  almost  have 
fancied  in  my  bewilderment,  that  it  was  him  I 
had  again  heard,  repeating  it  by  my  side  ;  and 
then  I  turned  and  beheld  a  face — oh,  how 
different!"  and  she  smiled  through  her  still 
glistening  tears. 

This  was  the  innocent  confession  I  received 
from  the  young  girl ;  and  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  not  with  what  it  implied,  I  scarcely  knew. 
But  I  retired  to  bed  to  dream  again  of  what 
has  so  often  since  haunted  my  imagination — 
the  scene  which  Sybil's  description  rendered  it 
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easy  for  the  mind's  eye  to  complete,  with  Hut 
glorious  moonbeams  lighting  up  eyeiy  tree 
and  flower  of  the  vast  parterre,  and  stealiag 
into  the  mossy  grotto  upon  those  young  behigi 
— both  ^*  As  young  as  beautiful,  as  beaatifU 
as  good,  as  good  as  young." 

''  Such  was  the  light  that  shone  o'er  leaf  aad  flowei 

In  sinless  Eden,  when  the  gentlest  pair, 

(In  their  Creator's  image  planted  there). 

Together  walked  or  sat  in  sylyan  bower ; 

Or,  in  the  moon's  mild  lustre  wond'ring  stood ; 

And  their  great  Maker  ''saw  that  all  was  good** 


It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Devereux  thst  she,  by 
prudence,  had  warded  off  a  scene  that  ni^^t 
It  saved  her  from  the  shock  of  witnessing  the 
distress  of  her  child ;  and  though  her  object  d 
gaining  a  good  night's  rest  was  defeated,  ai 
was  evident  by  the  languid  eyes  and  pak 
cheeks  of  poor  Sybil  the  following  momiiigB 
still  the  first  efiervescence  of  excitement  ha£ 
been  expended  in  her  agitating  interview  witil 
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me.  During  the  viflionB  of  that  wakeful  nighty 
thoughts  and  feelings  had  probably  risen  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  girl,  which  gradually  pre- 
aented  to  her  imagination  in  a  less  starding 
Iight^the  idea  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Albert; 
and  though  she  nervously  lingered  ere  answer- 
ing the  early  summons  to  attend  her  mother 
in  her  boudoir ^  and  then,  with  reluctant  steps 
and  timid  looks,  departed,  I  had  seen  enough 
in  the  expression  of  her  conscious,  blushing 
face  on  our  morning  meeting,  to  satisfy  me 
that  all  would  go  right  in  the  important  inter- 
view that  was  about  to  follow. 

Nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  conjecture.  In 
about  an  hour's  time,  the  door  of  the  school- 
room,  in  which  I  was  sitting,  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  entered,  with  a  countenance  of  most 
important  dignity;  through  which,  however, 
struggled  a  smile  of  heartfelt  satisfaction.  She 
led  by  the  hand  my  sweet  pupil,  blushing, 
muling,  and  tearful. 

^^  Mademoisellei  you  will    breakfast   here 
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with  Sybil  this  morning,  if  you  please/'  saiil 
Mrs,  Devcreux,  addressing  mc  with  a  very 
significant  air  as  she  glanced  at  her  daughter; 
*'  after  which,  be  so  good  as  to  see  that  her 
toilette  is  arranged  with  greater  care.  I  will 
then  join  you,"'  and  she  left  us  together. 
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*'        •        .        And  now 
I  see  tbee  standing  mt  the  altar — 
Thy  robes  are  spotless — gems  are  on  thy  brow- 
Bright  are  thy  blushes— -thy  faint  accents  falter- 
Awhile  thy  hazel  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
Leaving  a  home  of  kindness  and  protection. 
But  soon  they  smile,  with  bursting  faith  on  him. 
Who  was  the  treasure  of  thy  young  affection." 

Mb8.  ABDr. 


The  injonctioiiB  of  Mr8.Devereux  were  obeyed. 
I  avoided  during  the  time  Sybil  remained 
alone  with  me,  any  reference  to  the  eventa 
which  had  taken  place ;  she  soon  therefore  as^ 
sumed  a  tolerable  d^ree  of  composure — I 
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could  almost  fancy  I  discerned  a  prouder  erec- 
tion of  her  stately  head — a  calm  dignity  of 
eye,  as  if  the  timid  girl  were  already  trans- 
formed into  the  beautiful  woman,  conscious  of 
her  power  and  dominion,  and  prepared  to  as- 
sume her  queen-like  sway. 

I  left  her  with  her  father  and  mother,  when 
they  appeared  in  the  school-room,  and  soon 
after  1  heard  the  trio  descending  to  the  library. 
The  door  closed,  and  Sybil's  hand  was  placed 
by  her  parents  in  that  of  the  impatient,  happy 
lover,  who  there  waited  to  receive  thb  pledge 
of  that  most  precious  gift.  Then  praying 
God  to  bless  them,  with  tears  of  joy,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Devereux  left  the  room. 

«  «  « 

It  was  a  bright  time — the  one  I  am  now 
describing— bright  and  blissful  indeed  for 
all ;  with  no  dbud,  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as 
to  its  contiauance. 

Sweet  Sybil  I  how  interesting  was  it  to 
Wfttcfa  her  in  her  new  petition,  while  the  free) 
confiding  aflfocticm  of  a  aister,  still  lingered 
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aronnd  the  deeper  feelings,  which  the  devotioii 
of  Albert,  as  a  lover,  could  not  long  fail  to 
call  forth  I  But  I  will  not  weary  the  Reader 
by  expatiating  on  that  joyous  season. 

During  that  period  the  youn9:^a7ic^  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  society,  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  her  parents,  to  the 
county  neighbours ;  at  which  her  striking  ap- 
peacance  excited  much  admiration  amongst 
the  various  guests,  whose  anxiety  and  curiosity 
to  behold  the  heiress  had  been  much  aug- 
mented, by  the  entire  and  jealous  seclusion  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  kept.  This  inter* 
est  was  now  enhanced  by  her  present  position- 
that  of  an  affianced  bride,  for  the  circumstance 
had  been  formally  announced  to  the  company ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  exclusiveness  such 
a  situation  claimed,  and  more  than  all,  the 
Diana  like  character  of  her  beauty,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  with  what  an  awed  and 
respectful  reverence,  the  young,  girl  was  re- 
garded by  those,  who  had  probably  expected 
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to  behold  in  the  attractions  of  ^Miss  Devoreux, 
more  of  the  Ilcbe  style  of  youthful  loveliness, 
usually  exemplifieJ  in  their  rural  belles. 

With  what  proud  satisfaction  did  Albert's 
eyes  rest  upon  her !  1  fancied  that  this  respect- 
ful homage  from  all  around,  to  his  Jiancee^  was 
grateful  to  his  feelings;  it  pleased  him  tl:at 
she  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  object. 
He  too,  with  his  intellectual  superiority 
seemed  to  command  a  species  of  admiration  in 
which  respect  was  blended.  That  the  two 
young  beings  were  in  every  way  formed  for 
one  another,  was  probably  the  thought  of  all 
who  beheld  them.  It  was  a  match  indeed, 
bearing  the  impress  of  having  been  arranged 
in  Heaven. 


Two  months  after  this  period,  many  of  the 
same  party  were  assembled  at  Oakleigh  Court 
as  weddbg  guests^  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of 
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this    fair   omened    union,   upon   which    both 
Heaven  and  Earth  seemed  to  smile. 

My  Headers  may  perhaps  expect  me  to 
dwell  at  length  on  this  day,  so  momentous  in 
the  annals  of  the  family^  whose  history  I  am 
recording. 

I  cotdd  fill  pages  in  descanting  upon  all 
the  tender  care — the  anxiety,  and  fund  solici- 
tude shpwered  so  abundantly  on  the  young 
bride.  The  hearts  of  my  younger  Readers 
might  experience  a  sensation  of  envy,  could 
they  hear  the  description  of  the  costly  wed- 
ding trousseau^the  princely  gifts  which  came 
pouring  in  for  her  acceptance.  And  then  the 
wedding,  its  pomp  and  ceremony— the  village 
festival,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Yes  all  was  splendour— 
joyfulness !  and  a  magnificent  day,  with  brilli- 
ant sunshine,  ushered  in  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment. 

But  I  have  not  the  heart  to  dwell  upon  all 
this.     I  am  old  now,  and  feeble,  and  the  aged 
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are  wont,  I  believe,  to  look  upon  the  dark 

side  of  every  picture. 

No !    not    one    ominous    cloud  obscured 

the  clear  autumn  sky  which  canopied  that 
bridal  procession  —  no  startling  sign,  such 
as  might  furnish  a  convenient  episode  for 
a  romance  —  not  even  a  strange,  instinctive 
pause,  when  the  lips  pronounced  the  in- 
dissoluble words  which  bind  the  pair, "  Thos^ 
whom  God  lias  joined  together^  let  no  man 
put  asunderJ^  No,  not  even  then,  did  sobs 
and  sighs,  and^thrilling  fears,  shake  the  souls 
of  those  who  heard  them ;  the  sun  bid  not 
its  joyful  face,  whilst  the  blessing  was  invoked 
upon  that  union— and  Albert  and  Sybil — 

•  •  :|c 

'<  All  blessings 

Of  Heaven,  and  Earth  beneath 
Of  converse  hi^^h  and  sacred  home 
Are  yours  in  life  and  death  T 

*  ♦  * 


a 


What  do  I  flay  ?  my  aching  grief-bewildered 
bndn,  what  mockery  1 
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It  was  when  the  guests  had  departed,  and 
we  were  left  a  quiet  trio,  in  the  then  silent 
house,  that  we  appeared  to  wake  as  out  of  a 
perplexing  dream. 

Was  it  a  reality?  The  object  on  which 
eur  whole  thoughts  and  energies  had  been 
fixed  for' so  many  years — the  flower  we  had 
nurtured  so  tenderly,  now  that  it  had  ex- 
panded in  all  its  beauty,  was  it  to  be  immedi- 
ately transplanted  into  a  stranger  soil  ?  Truly 
our  occupation  was  gone  for  ever!  In  the 
prerailing  excitement  which  had  preceded  this 
change,  we  had  never  given  our  minds  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  possibility  of  our  experi- 
encing feelings  of  such  utter  bereavement — 
bot  now,  I  sat  in  my  deserted  school-room 
and  wept. 

Mrs.  Devereux  entered,  and  finding  me  thus 
employed,  pursed  up  her  mouth — put  on  a 
demure  look,  and  was  evidently  preparing  to 
read  me  a  lecture  on  my  child-like,  unphilo- 
sophic  behaviour. 
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"  Mademoiselle !"  slic  began,  but  it  would 
not  do;  she  too  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
tears,  as  she  sank  down  on  a  seat  by  my  side. 

No  circumstance  so  effectually  draws  two 
souls  together  as  some  such  scene  of  natu- 
ral emotion,  it  often  completely  breaks 
down  the  barrier,  which  difference  of  position 
and  of  character,  may  heretofore  have  inter- 
posed, and  which  even  years  of  familiar  inter- 
course may  have  failed  to  destroy.  For  my 
part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  from  that  hour,  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Devcreux  and  myself  were 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  the  warmest  at- 
tachment. 

"We  are  very  like  spoilt  children,  dear 
Mademoiselle,"  she  at  length  said,  when,  re- 
lieved by  our  outburst  of  emotion,  we  sat 
smiling  through  our  tears,  at  our  mutual  weak- 
ness ;  "  who  h8^ung  gained  all  for  which  they 
had  before  been  ardently  longing,  sit  down 
and  cry,  because  this  fulfilment  of  their  wishes, 
leaves  them  nothing  else  to  covet.    We  have 
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launched  our  Sybil,  the  good  and  happy 
wife,  for  which  we  trained  her,  and  now  our 
care  and  anxiety  are  ended,  and  we  have 
henceforth  only  to  behold  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labours.  Yes,  dear  Mademoiselle,  I 
say  ire,  for  I  cannot  but  number  you  amon^jst 
those  who  have  most  right  to  such  an  enjoy- 
ment.— But  it  was  concerning  yourself  I  came 
to  speak — your  future  plans." 

I  thanked  her  with  a  beating  heart,  and  she 
continued, 

**  With  no  selfish  disregard  to  your  own  in- 
terests have  I  considered  what  I  am  about  to 
propose,  though  certainly  myself  most  inter- 
ested in  your  approval  of  my  scheme.  Cowper 
says— (Mrs.  Devereux'  favorite  Poet,  from 
whom  she  was  ever  quoting.) 

**  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  designed  to  fill" 
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YoUyMademoifielle,  have  given  proof  that  in  that 
most  hiudable  profession,  the  educating  of 
youth,  you  are  calcidated  to  shine  pre-emi- 
nently,  and  I  am  the  last  person  who,  for  my 
own  sake,  should  think  myself  justified  in  re- 
moving you  from  a  sphere,  in  which  you  can  so 
usefully  employ  the  talents  committed  to  your 
trust.  But  you  are  young,  and  the  mind  after 
exciting  its  energies  as  zeallousy  as  yours  have 
been  exercised,  during  several  years,  requires 
some  relaxation  and  repose,  as  well  as  leisure. 
Mr.  Devereux  is  of  opinion,  and  I  begin  to 
agree  with  him,  that  I  should  feel  the  want  of 
a  companion,  during  the  intervals,  which  I  must 
inevitably  pass  away  from  the  being  who  has 
hitherto  been  the  engrossing  object  of  my 
thoughts  and  actions.  Besides,  the  fact  is,  we 
cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  part,  without  the 
sincerest  regret,  from  one  for  whom  we  feel  so 
much  esteem— such  a  true  regard." 
Tears  were  again  filling  my  eyes,  and  I 
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pressed  the  hand  of  the  kind  lady  in  silent  gra- 
titude. 

^  "  Will  you  then,  Mademoiselle,"  she  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  will  you  continue  to  live 
with  us,  as  my  friend  and  companion,  until 
you  are  claimed  by  Sybil?  For  you  know 
what  you  have  promised  her,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile,  '^  that  if  ever  there  be  a  little  Sybil 
Lennardji  to  your  care  you  will  take  her.  In 
the  years  of  rest,  which  must  necessarily  inter- 
vene before  your  services  can  be  required,  you 
will  gain  fresh  strength  for  this  second  under- 
taking ;  and  may  you  prove  as  successful,  with 
a  child  of  my  child's,  as  you  have  been  with 
the  mother.'' 

I  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  this  prema- 
ture prevision.  It  was,  however,  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  Mrs.  Devereux.  She  always  laid 
her  plans;  and  hitherto,  it  had  appeared,  as  if 
she  only  had  to  plan,  and  success  followed 
closely  upon  her  wishes. 
And  so  there  is  often  a  tide  in  a  life-  a  cur- 
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rent  of  prosperity,  which  flows  on  for  awhile 
without  a  single  check  or  hindrance ;  and  like 
many,  thus  favored  by  a  long  course  of  pros- 
perity, Mrs.  Devereux  was,  perhaps,  tempted 
to  consider  that  she  had  still  much,  *^  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,"  forgetful  that  the 
storm  might  suddenly  arise,  and  in  one  fell 
swoop,  utterly  Fcattor  and  destroy  them. 

I  must  not  detain  my  readers  any  longer  on 
a  theme    so  uninteresting,  as  any  details  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  an  individual  so  in- 
significant as  myself — the  humble  governess  ! 
SufBce  it  to  say,  that   I  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux.       The 
comfort   and  happiness  I  derived  under  their 
roof,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  I  anticipated 
the  labor  of  love,  promised  to  me  at  some 
future  period,  made  me  not  scruple  to  reject  an 
offer  of  a  different  kind— a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage— my  first  and  only  chance  of  matrimony, 
from  a  curate  of  Mr.  Melville's,  who  came  to 
reside  in  the  village  a  short  time  after  the  pe* 
'iod  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
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So  much  for  the  poor  Felicie,  who,  eight 
years  before,  had  timidly  entered  opon  her  new 
career^^A^year^^  the  first  stage,  beyond  mere 
babyhood  of  her,  whose  biographer  I  have  be- 
come— eight  years,  which  had  transformed  the 
joyous  innocent  child  of  the  hay-field,  into 
the  queen-like  creatute  I  had  last  beheld 
as  a  bride — a  wifel — but  still  as  joyous,  as 
beautiful,  I  might  almost  say  as  innocent  as  ever. 
And  when  the  next  eight  years  will  have  run 
their  course 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


PART  SECOND. 


Oh,  Love  I  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this* 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine» 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  God,  indeed  divine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Roll  on  ye  days  of  raptured  influence  shine  I 
Nor  blind  with  ecstac/s  celestial  fire, 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  fire  eipire  ? 

Campbell. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  Augusti  that  the 
marriage  of  Albert  and  Sybil  had  taken  place. 
Their  wedding  excursion  was  of  short  dura^ 
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tion ;  the  happy  bridegroom  being  desirous 
that  his  bride  should,  for  the  first  time,  behold 
her  future  home,  radiant  in  the  glorious 
autumnal  beauty,  so  calculated  to  display 
to  perfection,  a  place  like  Llewellyn  Castle, 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Cardi* 
ganshire. 

The  estate  extended  for  many  miles  round  a 
mansion  of  princely  magnificence.  Pictures- 
que in  the  extreme  was  the  surrounding 
scenery.  There  was  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  v^inding  between  mountains  of  towering 
height  and  fantastic  shapes,  thickly  mantled  with 
luxuriant  woods,  which  fringed  the  precipitous 
sides  of  these  enormous  projections,  from  their 
summits  to  their  base.  Through  this  valley, 
an  impetuous  foaming  river  threw  its  crystaline 
waters,  sometimes  darting  from  an  open  rocky 
ledge,  into  a  dark  and  deep  abyss  below ;  at 
others,  pouring  through  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
an  impenetrable  wood.  On  a  gentle  rise  of 
land,  which  swelled  gradually  from  the  river« 
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stood  the  noble  manaioiiy  encompassed  by  walks 
varied  and  extensive,  commanding  beautiful 
and  romantic  views ;  woods  and  rocks,  bridges 
and  cataracts,  the  highly  ornamented  garden, 
the  rude,  rugged,  uncultivated  mountain  I  The 
whole  scene  was,  indeed,  most  striking  ; 
for  the  majesty  of  nature  had  not  been 
frittered  away  by  the  paltry  works  of  men's 
de-vices. 

Tho  negligently  grand 

The  rolling  stream — ^the  procipice^s  gloom— 

The  forest's  growth — 

The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they 

Had  turrets  been 

A  mockery  of  man's  art  1 

And  to  Llewellyn  we  repaired  to  spend  our 
Christmas ;  there  to  behold  our  Sybil  in  the 
new  and  responsible  situation,  into  which  she 
had  80  suddenly  stepped. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  countenance  of  Mrsi 
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Bevereuz,  as  we  approached  this  fair  home  of 
her  child,  which  even  stem  winter  could  not  rob 
of  its  charms  and  attractions?  The  mother's 
feelings  of  elated  pride,  mingled  with  the  purer 
sensations  of  the  mother's  joy,  at  the  prospect  of 
beholding  her  daughter.  Her  heart  was  filled 
with  love  and  tenderness,  and  then,  as  she 
looked  arouDd  upon  the  worldly  advantages 
possessed  by  this  cherished  object,  a  feeling  of 
self-importance,  mingled  with  the  emotions  of. 
her  heart 

**  All  this  belongs  to  my  daughter  !''  seemed 
to  be  the  words  hovering  on  her  lips. 

The  demeanor  of  the  father,  on  the  contrary, 
was  calm  and  dignified  composure,  though  his 
cheek  was  rather  pale,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  inward  agitation. 

Albert  and  Sybil  were  at  the  door  to  re- 
ceive us  -two  creatures  how  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter, with  all  that  surrounded  them— how 
well-suited  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  such  a. 
paradise  I    It  was  strange  but  beautiful  to  see. 
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with  what  easy  dignified  grace,  the  young  re* 
cluse,  had  glided  into  her  place,  as  a  mistreae 
of  a  household,  and  a  wife  I  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  natural  simplicity  of  girlhood  re- 
mained untouched.  Mrs.  Devereux  as  she 
gazed  at  her  child  with  proud  exultation,  still 
seemed  to  say, 

•*  Behold  my  work  I" 

And  I — had  I  no  whieperings  of  vanity— of 
self-complacency  ? 

It  would  take  long  to  describe  minutely  the 
encreased  delight  which  each  day  of  our  stay 
at  Llewellyn  Castle  brought  with  it  My 
readers  will  imagine  what  it  must  have  been 
to  Mrs.  Devereux,  whose  one  great  aim  tor 
the  last  seventeen  years,  had  been  the  miu> 
riage  of  her  child  with  Albert  Lennard.  And 
indeed,  it  was  perfect  joy  to  us  aU,  to  see  the 
two  beings  we  loved  best  on  earth,  in  the  en-^ 
joyment  of  such  perfect  felicity;  felidty  too, 
likely,  in  all  human  probability,  to  augment 
rather  than  decrease  with  time. 
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Before  we  returned  to  Oakleigfa,  eolnefea- 
tivities  were  held,  at  which  the  youthful  pair 
first  made  themselyes  acquainted  with  the 
tenants  and  sunrounding  peasantry  ;  winning 
all  hearts  by  their  benignant  and  courteous  de- 
meanour* A  small  party— over  which  our  sweet 
Sybil  presided^^al^o  assembled  at  the  Castle 
for  a  few  weeks,  consisting,  however,  of  only 
a  few  near  neighbours — one  or  two  of  Albert's 
college  friends — Sir  William  and  Lady  Mor- 
daunt,  and  the  Miss  Mordaunts,  who  at  the 
request  of  their  sister-in-law,  had  been  invited 
to  accompany  them,  it  being  their  own  earnest 
desire  to  be  included,  as  Lady  Mordaunt  after- 
wards informed  me. 

Albert  had  never  before  seen  these  young 
hdies;  and  the  only  shade  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  dissatisfaction  respecting  Sybil, 
was  caused  by  their  presence.  Though  she  still 
stood  in  the  light  of  one  younger  and  more 
beautiful,  by  her  marriage,  she  was  lifted  far 
above  the  feelings  of  jealousy  which  had  for 
m5 
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merly  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Miss 
Mordaunts  at  Brighton ;  indeed — as  Mrs.  L'en- 
nard,  with  a  splendid  country  house,  in  which, 
from  the  fortune  and  position  of  her  husband,  the 
best  and  most  profitable  kind  of  society  might  be 
expected  to  congregate-— the  timid  girl  they 
had  once  deemed  it  a  condescension  to  patro- 
nize, was  transformed  into  a  deity,  to  whom 
they  ofiered  the  full  meed  of  their  worship  and 
devotion ;  and  Sybil,  flattered  and  pleased  with 
adulation  so  new  to  her,  and  from  those,  who, 
to  her  unsophisticated  perception,  seemed  mo- 
dels of  amiability  and  agreeability,  during  their 
stay  was  more  fieuscinated  and  influenced  by 
the  glitter  of  their  society,  than  Albert  quite 
approved.  Her  musical  merriment  called 
forth  by  the  diverting  powers  of  those  young 
ladies,  I  could  almost  fancy  jarred  upon  his  ears. 
Sybil,  quick  in  marking  his  every  look  and 
tone,  as  in  their  former  characters  of  brother 
and  sister,  she  had  ever  been,  was  not  long  in 
difcovering  the  sentimentB  of  her  husband ;  aad» 
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— although  evidently  impressed  by  his  gentle 
confession  of  not  liking  to  see  "  his  Sybil'* 
easily  allured  into  new  and  sudden  friendships 
she  rallied  him  archly  one  day,  after  the  de" 
parture  of  the  company,  on  his  jealousy  as  she 
plajrfully  chose  to  term  it— a  failing  to  which 
she  feared  he  was  addicted.  Never  should  she 
ibi^et,  she  laughingly  added,  his  envy  that 
time,  long  ago,  when  he  returned  home, 
and  found  that  another  than  the  great  Mogul, 
Albert,  had  in  his  absence,  been  admitted 
amongst  her  list  of  acquaintances  —  even 
had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  her 
picture  ! 

*'  By-the-bye,''  she  continued,  in  the  same 
bantering  tone,  '^  you  were  talking  of  having 
my  likeness  taken  again ;  do,  dear  Albert^  ad- 
vertize for  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  to  come  and 
perform  that  office  once  more ;  he  must  now 
be  a  first-rate  artist." 

Albert  smiled;  perhaps  at  the  remember- 
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ance  of  his  boyish  weakness,  on  the  sabjecf  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 

*^  The  Miss  Mordaunts  need  not  be  inyited 
again/'  interposed  Mrs.  Devereux^  evidently 
mortified  and  annoyed,  that  after  all  her  care» 
her  daughter  should  have  been  guilty  of  the 
display  of  any  sentiment,  calculated  to  draw 
forth  a  shade  of  dissatis&ction  firom  her  idcd^ 
ized  son-in-law ;  *^  Sybil  will,  1  am  sure,  only 
require  a  hint,  that  you  consider  an  indiyidual 
objectionable,  to  make  her  eschew  the  ao- 
quaintance  for  ever.  As  yet,  she  is  inezperir 
enced  in  her  perception  of  characters,  but—'' 

'^  Oh !  come,  we  are  getting  rather  hmtd 
upon  the  poor  Miss  Mordaunts,"  interrupted 
Albert,  good  naturedly,  and  anxious  to  Mite 
Sybil  from  a  long  spun  lecture,  from  her  wor-* 
thy  mother,  which  he  had  had  no  intention  U^ 
entail  upon  her.      *' Objectionable  my  d^ar' 
Mrs.  Devereux,  is  rather  a  severe  term  tor 
apply  to  these  young  ladies.    The  &ct  is,  Z  am^ 
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spoilt/'  he  Continued,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and 
earnest  affection,  as  he  fondly  passed  his  arm 
round  his  young  wife's  waist;  ^^with  this 
model  before  my  eyes,  such  as  my  imagination 
has  ever  formed  for  itself,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  be  captivated  with  that  species  of  young  ladies 
the  Miss  Mordaunts  represent— mere  lively, 
agreeable  flirts  I  But,"  added  Albert,  laiigh- 
^gl7>  ^'  I  believe  there  is  no  neeessity  to  be 
under  any  alarm  that  they  will  often  desire  to 
be  our  guests,  for  I  do  not  imagine  that  we 
can  suit  them  very  well.  They  have  seen  a 
sample  of  the  style  of  company  they  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  here,  and  from  what  I  could 
judge  by  their  conversation,  it  cannot  answer 
their  idea  of  good  society.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  cultivate 
us  greatly." 

**  Not  good  society,  Albert  I  what  can  they 
then  term  good  ?"  exdumed  Sybil,  with  sur- 
prise, whilst  Mrs.  Devereux  bridled  up  with 
offended  dignity,  at  such   an  insult  upon  a 
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community  formed  by  herself  and  her  com- 
peers. 

"  You  must  remember,"  pursued  Albert, 
*'  that  the  Mordaunts  arc  London  young  ladies, 
Sybil ;  therefore,  a  London  set  of  people  are 
more  in  their  line,  than  those  they  met  here — 
relations,  old  and  valued  friends,  and  country 
neighbours;  with  whom  I  consider  it  especially 
my  duty  to  exchange  civilities;  and  to  this 
circle  it  ib  my  desire  chiefly  to  limit  the  society 
of  my  country  house." 

'*  You  are  right,  Albert,"  said  Mr.  Devereux, 
delighted  with  sentiments  according  so  well 
with  his  own— ''I  hope  you  will  persevere  in 
this  determination,  for  we  do  indeed  require, 
in  the  present  generation,  some  such  examples 
to  preserve  the  race  of  English  gentlemen  *  all 
of  the  olden  time'  from  utter  extinction; 
those  who  are  content  in  the  bosom  of  their 
family  and  in  the  rational  society  of  estimable 
friends  to  pass  the  time  undevoted  to  public 
duty;    relieving    poverty  —  enoouraging    in- 
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duBtry-^diffasing  comfort  and  happiness  around ; 
thus  affording  a  noble  exemplification  of  that 
active  benevolence  which,  if  it  always  accom- 
panied the  poioer  of  doing  good,  would  be  found 
the  surest  guardian  of  extensive  possessions, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  blessing  those  enjoy- 
ments can  bestow.  The  fox-hunting  squires  of 
days  gone  by^  were  certainly  a  libel  on  the 
race,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  they  may  not 
be  deemed  preferable  to  many  rich  landowners 
of  our  times,  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be,  to 
fritter  away  amongst — what  they  call,  good 
London  society,  their  time  and  substance  in 
what  is  called  the  season  ;  and,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  use  their  house  as  a 
receptacle  for  stray  grandees  and  idle  fashion- 
ables, on  whom  they  expend  their  hospitality 
to  the  exclusion  often  of  old  friends  and  near 
relatives,  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
in  return,  and  who,  being  birds  of  a  different 
feather,  would  probably  be  looked  down  upon 
with  contempt  by  the  rest " 
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**  And  the  wives  and  daughters,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Devereux,  '*  what  ruination  to  them  must 
be  this  state  of  things  I  Albert,  when  you  are 
in  Parliament,  as  in  all  likelihood  you  will  be 
next;  year,  I  trust  you  will  not  expose  your 
wife  to  that  deteriorating  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  most  carefully  nurtured  mind  can 
scarcely  preserve,  untainted,  its  original  spot- 
less purity." 

Mr.  Devereux  did  not  agree  with  his  lady 
on  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
sdd  but  little  for  the  right-mindedness  of  that 
woman,  who  could  not  pass  unscathed  through 
the  ordeal  of  even  dissipated  society  ;  though  it 
was  far  from  his  wish  to  recommend  the  pursu- 
ance of  such  a  mode  of  existence. 

And  as  I  watched  from  the  window  Sybil's 
form,  gliding  down  the  gradual  descent  which 
led  from  the  house  to  the  foaming  river  be- 
neath— ^the  young  wife  having  gladly  escaped 
from  a  conversation  which  threatened  to  take 
so  lecturing  a  tum-^as  I  looked  upon  that  high 
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and  graceful  gait,  resembling  that  with  which 
the  **  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water"  her— white 
neck  as  proudly  erected, 

^  As  rears  her  crest  the  rufHed  Swan, 
And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 
Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide, — 

I  confidently  thought— where  could  she  not 
go?  '^  clad  in  the  complete  steel"  of  her 
^^  saintly  chastity,"  without  possessing  full 
power  to  drive 

''  Far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt  T 


I  will  not  lead  my  readers  through  the  ap- 
propriate passages  aptly  quoted  from  Hannah 
More,  Edgworth,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  &c,  by  which 
Mrs.  Devereux  sought  to  enforce  her  opinions 
and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  the  '^  conta- 
gion of  dissipated  manners,"  and  their  destrue- 
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tion  of  family  happiness,  by  dispelling  those 
qualities  of  the  mind  calculated  to  form  the 
character  of  a  perfect  wife  and  mother. 

She  was  finally  satisfied;  for  Albert, 
having  listened  with  becoming  gravity  and  a 
deferential  regard  to  the  strictures  of  his 
mother-in-law  on  this  important  topic,  bowed 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  opinions,  and  assured  her 
— and  I  saw  an  arch  smile  playing  round  his 
beautiful  mouth  which  expressed  that  it  had 
already  been  settled  between  Sybil  and  himself 
— that  to  waste  more  time  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  any  scene  less  fair  than  the  para- 
dise which  was  now  their  own  happy  home,  he 
would  indeed  deem  folly ;  and  with  eyes  glis- 
tening with  fond  admiration,  the  young  man 
gazed  around  on  the  panorama  of  loveliness 
spread  without,  until  they  fell  fascinated  on 
the  one  spot,  where,  to  him,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  was  centred— the  rustic  bridge  on 
which  Sybil  now  stood,  her  gaze  tamed 
upwards  towards  us,  as  if  eagerly  watching  for 
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her  husband  to  join  her.  Albert  told  Mrs. 
Devereux,  he  hoped  that  for  many  years  to 
come,  Sybil  and  himself  would  find  the  society 
of  one  another  sufficient  to  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  roaming  elsewhere  in  seach  of  fur- 
ther happiness;  and,  in  contemplating  his 
Parliamentary  prospects,  they  had  already 
meditated  on  his  occasional  hasty  trips  to  town 
—his  returns  from  such  exipeditions,  after  his 
brief  absences,  only  enhancing  their  mutual 
enjoyment ;  in  shorl,  they  fully  intended,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  personify  that  blest  character 
described  by  the  poet  in  the  following  lines  :— 

**  Happy  the  man  who  to  these  shades  retires 
Whom  Nature  charms,  and  whom  the  Muse  inspires ; 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  homefelt  quiet  please, 
SucceniTe  study,  exercise,  and  ease." 

Then,  in  answer  to  the  waving  of  Sybil's 
hand,  the  young  husband  sprung  from  the 
window  with  graceful  alacrity,  and  in  a 
few  moments    was    by    her    side,   his    arm 
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encirdiDgher  slender  waists  as  they  gazed  down 
into  the  crystaline  waters  of  the  river,  which, 
fiercely  and  impetuously  foaming,  environed 
them  with  its  spray,  glittering  like  silvery 
drops  in  the  sunshine  of  that  bright  February 
morning, 

]VIr.  Devereux  remarked,  that  if  his  presenti- 
ments proved  true,  his  son-in-law  would  one 
day  find  his  talents  somewhat  interfere  with 
the  schemes  of  rural  felicity  he  had  formed. 
Such  a  gem  would  never  be  suffered,  by  those 
who  discovered  its  value,  to  shine  in  secret, 
even  if  youthful  ambition  did  not  draw  him 
forth.  But  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Devereux  was 
set  perfectly  at  ease,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  henceforth  could  give  itself  up  to  the  new 
and  pleasing  occupation  now  afforded  by  the 
maternal  prospects  of  her  daughter.  And 
what  with  constantly  watdiing  her  every 
movement — the  frequent  lectures  she  admin- 
istered to  the  young  mother  expectant,  while 
under  her  eye,  followed  up  during  their  aepa- 
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ratioDB  by  letters  of  injunctions  and  category, 
added  to  the  numerous  important  arrangements 
which  engaged  her  time  for  several  months, 
she  was  kept  fully  employed  and  amused^  until 
she  again  repaired  to  Llewellyn  Castle,  in 
order  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  a  grandchild, 
with  the  comfortable  feeling  of  self-importance, 
which  ever  exercised  its  dominion  over  the 
good  lady,  that  the  success  of  the  whole  affair, 
both  as  regarded  the  mother  and  child,  would 
be  entirely  owing  to  her  individual  skill,  and 
careful  exertions  on  the  important  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


^^  *'  No  tongue  can  tell  what  bliss  o'er  floired 
The  mother'a  tender  heart,  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love. 
As  living  jeweb  dm^  unstained  from  heaTen* 
lliat  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem, 
Than  e?erj  ornament  of  ooitUer  hue." 

Lloyd. 


TuBaE  was  certainly  one  little  deviation  from 
the  preconcerted  plan  of  Mrs.  Devereox.  She 
had  fiilly  intended  that  the  expected  infimt 
should  be  a  son  and  heir,  and  lo  I  in  his  stead, 
a  little  girl  was  placed  in  her  arms ;  the  first 
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and  last  act  of  presumption^  of  which  that 
sweet  being  was  ever  known  to  be  guilty. 
But  then,  as  the  excellent  lady  herself  sagely 
remarked,  as  if  in  extenuation  of  having  been 
at  fault  in  this  instance — this  was  a  point  on 
which  it  was  most  likely  to  err — certainly  one 
a  little  above  human  prescience  I  and  then  she 
composedly  superintended    the   alteration    of 
the  baby's  caps,  and  offered  me  her  congratu- 
lations, on  the  prospect  of  my  promised  Sybil 
being  in  readiness  for  my  services — for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  educational  talents,  a  year  or  two 
earlier  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  here,  again,  she  was  somewhat  mistaken. 
The  little  being,  now  under  discussion,  did 
not  prove  the  Si/bil,  but  the  Mary^   of  whom 
the  reader,  in  future  pages,  will  hear  more— 
the  worthy  possessor  of,  not  only  the  sweetest, 
but  the  holiest  name  ever  given  to  woman—- 
*^the  name  endeaied  to  every  christian,  firom 
the  relation  it  bears  to  our  Redeemer's  history, 
—the  name  long  consecrated,   as  having  been 
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the  first  which  was  pronounced  by  Jesus  after 
the  resurrection." 

The  remembrance  of  the  ineident  which 
gave  rise  to  this  change  of  purpose,  regarding 
the  appellation  of  Sybil's  first  born,  fills  my 
eyes  with  bitter,  bitter  tears,  as  my  mind 
irresistibly  travels  on,  to  the  agonizing  con- 
trast afforded  by  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  the  bestowal  of  that  same  name  on 
another  little  being  in  later  times  ;  but,  leaving 
those  miserable  scenes  for  their  own  sad  day, 
I  will  strive  to  bind  my  wandering  memory 
to  the  period, 

"  MyBteriouB  to  all  thought, 
A  mother's  prime  of  bliss, 
When  to  her  eager  lips  is  brought 
Her  infiut's  thrilling  kiss-** 

that  moment  when   Sybils  remembering    no 

more  her  anguish,  receives  in  her  arms,  '*  her 

first  born  bud  of  bliss,"  and  murmurs,  as  with 

a  smile  of  joy  ineffable,  she  raises  her  '*  pale 

glad  eye"  to  the  no  less  joyous  countenonoe 

bent  over  her,  '^Blessed,  blessed,  above  wo- 

menl" 
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Then  Instinctively  her  glance  turned,  and 
fixed  itself  for  an  instant  upon  a  picture,  which 
hung  opposite  to  her  bed,  and  had,  been  pro- 
bably the  prompter  of  the  foregoing  words, 
which  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  lips  of  the 
young  mother,  in  the  first  fulnesss  of  her  grate- 
ful joy  ;  for  it  was  on  the  pictured  form  of  that 
*' mother  blesi"  indeed,  that  she  gazed— on  a 
beuutiftil  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  child, 
by  one  of  the  first  masters,  which  Albert  had 
placed  in  that  spot,  in  consequence  of  Sybil 
haying,  on  her  first  arrival  at  Llewellyn,  ex- 
pressed a  passionate  admiration  for  the  beauti- 
fill  fiEures  it  portrayed. 

It  pleased  her,  she  had  said,  to  have  such 
exquisite  beauty  for  her  eyes  to  rest  upon,  on. 
first  awakening  ;  and  it  was  now,  during  her 
confinement — she  confessed  tome  in  confidence, 
that  she  loved  to  lie,  endeavouring  to  trace  in 
her  infant  daughter's  features,  that  character 
of  face,  which  might  one  day  form  into  the 
cast,  of  that  "  lady  most  perfect" 

yoL.  I.  N 
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Oh)  yes  !  her  mother  and  husband  had  de- 
termined in  their  own  minds  that  the  babe 
should  be  called  "Sybil,"  but  the  little  creature, 
would  never,  she  was  certain,  be  like  her,  and 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  the  name  of 
«Mary.'' 

Had  not  she  the  blue  eyes— the  soft  features  * 
— the  beautiful  mouth  of  her  Albert?  Eyen  the 
'*  inexpressive  smile"  was  pointed  out  to  me^ 
as  the  copy  of  the  father's;  and  then  the 
young  mother  theoretically  explained,  how  a 
female  Albert  might  be  the  very  image  of  that 
"  Madonna  fair." 

*'  And  by  God's  blessing,"  Sybil  added, "  my 
child  shall  be  nurtured  so  pure  and  sweet, 
that  in  mind  also  she  shall  form  an  equally 
striking  likeness  to  that  highly  favoured 
mortal." 

To  these  pure  imaginings,  of  hope  and  joy 
and  love,  the  first  bom  of  Sybil  owed  her  name 
— that  name  so  beautified  as  belonging  to  the 
n  other  of  our  Lord. 
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*^  H«r  whose  name 

All  but  adoring  love  may  claim." 

Mrs.  Lennard  did  nut  find  much  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  her  desire.  Albert  was  soon 
won  over — not  only  because  it  was  his  loved 
wife's  wish,  and  his  refined  and  delicate 
mind  could  sympathise  with  fancies  not  so 
easily  understood  by  those  of  coarser  mould — 
but  his  own  mother's  name  had  been  Y.avj. 
Besides — what  man  is  there  who  has  not  like 
Lord  Byron — 

''  A  passion 
For  the  name  of  Mary/* 

though  perchance  no  other  magic  association 
may  be  attached  to  it,  in  their  minds,  save 
the  sweet  and  feminine  sound. 

Of  course  we  did   not   deem   it  advisable, 

when  pleading  to  Mrs.  Devereux  for  approval 

of   the  arrangement,  to  expose  to    her^   the 

poetical  version  of  the  prejudice  of  the  young 

N  3 
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mother  in  favor  of  the  appellation  in  question. 
She  would  probably  have  been  alarmed  and 
scandalized  at  the  idea,  that  in  spite  of  the 
strict  orthodox  iirinciples  in  which  her 
daughter's  reli^^ious  education  had  been  di- 
rected, she  had  imbibed  in  some  unaccounta- 
ble manner,  Popish  tenets  on  the  subject  of 
the  virgin ;  or  fancied  that  an  incipient  fever 
must  have  been  the  origin  of  so  strangely  ro- 
mantic a  phantasy.  But  the  plausible  fact  of 
the  name  being  that  of  the  child's  paternal 
jrrandmother,  and  of  her  own  t)eing  Maria,  re- 
conciled her  to  its  adoption ;  perhaps  with  less 
difEcultv,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  never 
havinfir  for  a  n'oment  before  its  birth,  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  the  infant,  proving 
"  the  Sybil,"  on  which  she  had  built  such  ex- 
pectations. 

I  have  detained  my  readers  long  on  a  subject, 
which  they  may  deem  very  unimportant,  but 
I  am  one,  I  own,  who  in  spite  of  the  great 
poet's  uncontrovertible  assertioo^  of~ 
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^  What's  in  a  name — A  rose  by  any  name,  Ac," 

think  not  so  lightly  of  their  sionificance. 
And  this  was  certainly  not  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  the  time,  when,  as  divines  teach  us, 
the  great  Creator  revealed  to  Adam,  the  quali- 
fications of  each  animal,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
enable  him  to  give  it  a  name,  suitable  to  its 
character.  Moreover,  we  find  an  appropriate 
meaning  intended  in  every  appellation  con- 
ferred upon  the  scripture  characters,  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  our  choice, 
though  not  now,  as  then,  inspired,  is  hallowed 
by  the  added  title  of  Christian,  conferred  in 
conjunction  with  that  **  life  giving  stream,"  the 
pledge  of  our  admittance  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  below,  and  his  blessed 
family  in  Heaven ;  therefore,  in  a  religious 
sense,  our  christian  names,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  a  matter  of  such  slight  import — at 
least,  this  b  my  opinion.  And  then,  as  con- 
nected with  earthly  associations,  where  is  the 
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heart  that  has  not  some  name  enshrined  in  its 
inmost  recesses  which  to  hear  lightly  and 
irreverently  spoken,  jars  its  strings  with  a  sen- 
sation of  pain,  speaking  to  the  falsehood  of  its 
insis^niflcance.  But  I  do  indeed  **  loiter  in  my 
song,"  in  a  way  which  reminds  mc  of  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  old  nurse,  who  at- 
tended Sybil  in  her  confinements,  would 
depart  at  the  completion  of  her  engagements, 
from  a  residence  of  such  peace,  cheerfulness, 
and  comfort,  and  which  she  would  liken  to 
Basselas^s  Happy  Valley. 

Right  glad  would  she  have  been  to  have 
passed  over  the  next  year,  as  rapidly  as  I  shall 
convey  my  readers,  pgain  to  preside  over  the 
birth  of  a  second  daughter  —the  long  planned 
Sybil  of  Mrs.  Devereux — a  beautiful  dark-eyed 
babe,  the  image  of  the  mother,  and  a  complete 
contrast  of  the  fair  little  Mary.  A  year  after, 
the  cup  of  happiness  of  the  young  couple 
seemed  filled  to  the  very  brim,  for  an  heir  web 
bom  to  them. 
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This  event  caused  universal  joy,  and  the 
hills  and  valleys  echoed  with  the  music  of  the 
bells  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the 
festive  sounds  of  rejoiciog  from  the  grateful 
tenants  and  peasantry. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


A  tinful  loul  possessed  of  manj  gifU, 

A  spacious  garden  full  of  flowering  weed% 

A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  biain. 


Havino  thus  in  a  cursory  manner  8keteh« 
the  outline  (formed  by  the  birth  (tf  tb< 
children)  of  the  first  four  or  five  jears 
Albert  and  Sybil's  union,  there  is  muoh  in  ti 
colouring  of  that  period,  which  must  not  I 
neglected. 

The  prognostics  of  Mr.  Devereux,  as  to  1 
son-in-law  proving    too    shining  a  light 
realise  the  lover  husband's  romantic  vision 
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••  The  world  forgetting  by  the  world  forgot,' '• 
were  fully  verified. 

Albert  did  uot  ^*  uiibeseem  the  promise  ot 
his  spring."  Solicited  to  staud  for  the  county, 
he  was  elected  by  a  large  uiujoriiy.  His  maiden 
speech,  the  following  session  on  bome  important 
measure,  produced  an  effect  moat  auspicious  :</ 
his  future  prospects  as  a  purliameotary  oi*utor> 
fur  it  displayed  not  only  a  strength  of  vigour 
and  intellect  extraordinary  fur  one  no  young, 
but  also  gave  evidence  of  a  heart  replete  witli 
sentiments  of  benevolence  and  pure  mor.Jity, 
which  drew  upon  him  irresistibly,  not  merely 
the  enthueiastic  admiration,  but  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  those  who  listened  to  it* 

Soou  this  youthful  Aristidcs  fouud  iiimself 
cuuried  by  the  great  —  the  truly  great ! 
Learned  men-  able  staicsihcn,  all  hehl  out  the 
hand  uf  fellow  snip,  to  the  ri^ing  young  iii an, 
whose  talents  and  principles  gave  promise  of 
80  much  uscfulnes:*;  and  Albert  found  tLi.se 
new  associates  truly  uCwOrdant  with  his  tastes. 
N  5 
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It  was  in  such  society  that  he  mixed  when 
in  London,  and  drew  to  his  house  in  the 
country.  Truly  honoured  and  respected  was 
Albert  Lennard,  and  as  much  so  in  his  private 
as  in  his  public  character.  In  spite  of  the 
adulation  which  might  well  have  tempted  his 
ambition — faithful  to  his  determination, he  con- 
tinued the  model  of  an  enlightened  English 
gentleman  —that  class  which  has  been  justly 
styled,  '^  under  Providence,  the  sheet-anchor 
and  safe-guard  of  Britons'  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity," one  who,  retiring  from  praise,  with 
the  noblest  attainments  shuns  publicity — with 
all  the  endowments  which  can  make  a  man  a 
popular  idol,  delights  in  the  repose  of  literary 
cultivation ;  and  yet,  when  called  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances, exercises  the  power  attached  to 
his  abilities  and  station,  in  a  way  to  vindicate 
his  own  birthright,  and  gloriously  maintain  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  his  country. 

And  honour  and  esteem  were  not  alone 
bestowed  on  Albert  individually.    It  is  well 
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said  by  an  old  vnriter  that,  "  a  wife  should  be 
a  mirror  to  reflect  the  dispoeition  of  her  hus- 
band," and  so  ii  was  with  Albert's  wife  at 
this  period,  as  all  who  knew  her  may  bear 
witness.  Alike  beautiful  did  her  character 
shine  as  a  wife,  mother,  and  hostess.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  earnest  wishes  of  Mrs. 
Devereuz,  which,  indeed,  in  this  instance,  com- 
pletely harmonized  with  her  own  inclinations 
and  those  of  Albert,  she  only  occasiooally 
accompanied  her  husband  to  town.  She  felt 
no  desire  to  exchange  for  any  new  and  untried 
pleasures,  those  dear  and  increasing  delights 
in  which  she  revelled  in  her  beautiful  home ; 
and  during  her  temporary  visits  to  London, 
Albert's  time  was  so  fully  occupied  by  his 
necessary  avocations,  and  she  so  entirely  acted 
up  to  another  quaint  maxim  of  conjugal  ex- 
cellence of  ^*  never  going  abroai  but  in  her 
husband's  company,"  that  she  had  not  mixed 
in  any  society,  save  the  select  few  whom  Ai- 
berty  in  his  leisure  hours,  drew  around  him;  to 
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which,  elevated  above  the  other  const  ell 
diffused  her  mild  lustre  upon  her  hue 
path  alone,  adding  to  its  brilliancy  wi 
silvery  radiance.  But  as  time  flew  on,  a 
increasing  ties  and  duties  of  a  mother  rei 
such  a  plan  of  proceeding  not  only  less 
ble,  but  less  desirable — when,  too,  A 
Parliamentary  career  became  more  engr 
entailing  upon  him  long  and  frequent  ab 
from  his  family,  it  became  then  obyious 
change  must  be  made ;  and  some  time 
Ihe  design  was  carried  into  ezecutio 
young  member  announced  his  intenti 
purchasing  a  house  in  London  for  the  res 
of  his  family  during  the  sessions. 
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induced  him  to  ful6I  this  project — the  day, 
I  mean,  on  which  he  obtained  the  honourable 
official  appointment,  which  rendered  obligatory 
that  step  which  in  its  end  proved  of  such  deep 
moment — that  very  day  gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  once  more  introducing  to  my  readers 
an  individual,  who  has  already  been  brought 
before  their  notice  —  one  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  events  which  sprang  from  that 
very  step. 

Albert  Lennard,  the  Tory  member  for  the 
county  of  Cardiganshire,  stood  up  to  address 
the  House.  Graceful  in  manner,  easy  in  utter- 
ance, his  voice  clear  and  melodious,  his  senti- 
ments benevolent,  his  style  placid  and  dignified, 
he  seemed  at  first  more  likely  to  draw  con- 
verts than  to  force  conviction  ;  but,  like  the 
flowing  of  a  mighty  river,  which  calmly,  but 
irresistibly  pursues  its  course,  sweeping  away 
ever}'  impediment  which  art  can  raise,  or  im 
purity  generate —so  he,  in  language  the  most 
convincing   and   overwhelming,  continued   to 
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pour  forth  his  opinions,  producing  a  powerful 
and  marvellous  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

*'  So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel!"  are  the  words 
which  instinctively  my  pen  traces,  when  I 
image  to  my  mind  that  truly  angelical  counte- 
nance, lighted  up  with  those  enthusiastic  senti- 
ments of  loyalty,  love  and  zeal,  which  inspired 
the  mighty  eloquence  of  his  tongue;  senti- 
ments not  only  kindled  in  the  cause  of  his 
earthly  sovereign,  and  of  his  country's  welfare, 
but  in  that  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  and  his  holy  religion. 

"  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love^  his  zeal : 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  firom  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind.*' 

He  resumed  his  seat  amidst  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause more  deep  than  loud,  and  ere  these  had 
subsided,  there][arose  from  the  opposition  benches 
a  member,  whose  appearance  afforded  a  con- 
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trast  which  must  have  struck  most  forcibly 
every  eye. 

The  young  man  who  now  came  forward  was 
of  an  uncommon  height,  but  instead  of  the 
erect,  noble  carriage,  which  so  peculiariy  cha- 
racterized the  form  of  Albert,  the  figure  of  the 
individual  now  under  observation,  appeared 
slouching,  stooping  and  ungainly ;  and  if  the 
term  seraphic  was  applied  to  his  opponent, 
truly  that  of  satanic  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  likened  to  the  expression  of 
his  coimtenance,  when  he  first  faced  the  as- 
sembly he  had  risen  to  address. 

He  conmienced  speaking ;  his  attitudes  were 
ungraceful  in  the  extreme— his  delivery  hesi- 
tating— his  whole  manner  constrained. 

"Who  is  that?'*  whispered  Lennard  to  his 
neighbour,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  struck 
familiarly  on  his  ear. 

"  Heaven  knows  T  was  the  answer,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  the  person  ad- 
dressed.      "  Some  wild  man  of  the    people 
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probably,  who  would  be  more  at  his  ease  ha- 
ranguing, an  Irish  mob,  I  ima-ine,  than  when 
addressing  his  Majesty's  Commons. 

But  Albert's  attention  was  again  turned 
upjn  the  speaker,  and  cries  of  *'  hear,  hear," 
were  now  rising,  in  lieu  of  tlic  suppressed 
groans  which  had  greeted  his  commencement. 
Gradually  warming  with  the  subject,  his  ^t^sticu- 
lations  became  animated,  his  eloquence  impetu- 
ous, hid  style  altogether  most  pov\ei-ful  and 
overwhelming.  His  countenance  lighted  up 
with  fire— his  keen,  black  eyes  flashed  from  be- 
neath his  marked  eye-brows,  and  he  swept  all 
before  him  like  a  pent  up  torrent,  after  it  has 
broken  the  bounds  which  restrained  its  onward 
courses. 

Now  in  strains  of  the  most  cuiting  irony 
••now  in  sallies  of  Irish  wit  and  humour, 
— which,  added  to  the  drollery  of  voice  and 
gesture  he  assumed,  provoked  roars  of  inex- 
pressible laughter  —  now  a^ain  in  splendid 
bur«tB  of  DemoBthenea*  oratory,   which  pro- 
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duced  an  almost  miraculous  effect !  Plaudits 
long  and  loud  succeeded  from  his  supporters, 
and  from  those  who  advccatcd  the  very  liberal 
sentiments  which  his  speech  conveyed. 

The  orator  had  created  too  groat  a  sensation 
for  his  name  to  have  remained  for  any  length 
of  time  unknown  ;  and  Albert  would  soon 
have  learnt  it,  even  had  he  not,  on  a  further 
glance,  been  convinced  of  his  identity,  that  it 
was  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  who  stood  before 
hira,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Castleroese,  who 
that  day,  for  the  first  time,  hnd  taken  his  seat 
in  Parliament,  as  the  radical  representative  of 
the  county  of ,  in  Ireland. 


The  readers  mnde  familiar  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  Tory  member,  will  have 
no  di£Sculty  in  following  him  in  imagination, 
into  the  society,  in  which,  ns  a  finished  gentle- 
man, as  a  well  as  a  talented  nnd  high-minded 
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man,  it  is  most  natural  he  shonld  mix.  To 
the  virtuous  home  where  all  holy  blessings 
a»d  sacred  ties  joyfully  await  his  return,  they 
shall  soon  accompany  him,  but  I  must  delay 
that  pleasing  sketch  until  I  have  fulfilled  my 
duty,  as  a  faithful  narrator,  and  tracked  the 
steps  of  another  character— namely,  our  old 
acquaintance  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  on  quitting 
the  scene  of  action,  in  which  he  had  shone 
forth  as  conspicuously — and  to  those,  who  wit- 
nessed his  debut,  as  unexpectedly,  as  the 
sparkle  of  a  diamond  unwittingly  brought  to 
light  by  the  chance  stroke  of  a  lapidary  on 
some  rough,  unpromising  stone. 

Would  that  we  could  find  his  light,  sparkling 
with  a  lustre,  as  pure  as  it  was  dazzling  I 

I  will  not — ^being  neither  capable  nor  desi* 
rous  of  the  undertaking — attempt  to  giveafnll 
colouring  to  the  picture  of  contrast  afforded  by 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  and  his  rival  star  of  that 
d&Jy  t)y  describing,  as  might  be  done,  by  an 
abler  hand  in  such  matters,  the  style  of  friends 
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and  partizans  amongst  which  they  separately 
made  a  triumphant  retreat  from  tl:c  House  that 
day^  or  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  cause 
they  had  defended  and  advocated ;  nor  do  I 
now  wish  to  follow  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  into 
his  social  haunts.  It  is  more  with  the  private 
characteristics  of  the  man  that  this  narrative 
is  connected,  and  into  them  an  insight  may 
best  be  given,  by  a  glance  at  his  home  — that  is 
to  say,  his  London  domicile  at  the  present 
time. 

With  perhaps  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
inmates  of  Oakleigh  Court  in  former  days, 
beheld  the  imcouth,  uncivilized  Irish  youth 
develop  himself  into  the  talented  embryo  ge- 
nius, or  with  equal  amazement  to  the  wonder 
with  which  his  Majesty's  Commons  listened 
that  day  to  the  rich  strain  of  eloquent  oratory, 
hitherto  unrivalled,  from  the  lips  of  the  un- 
gainly Irish  democrat,  would  the  beholder  have 
been  filled  on  intruding  himself  into  the  abode 
of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 
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Let  US  now  imagine  him  entering  an  ape 
ment,  whose  very  atmosphere  seemed  to  brea 
of  GreniuSi  Beauty,  and  Love,  in  its  most 
fined  character ;  Genius  and  Beauty  dispbu 
in  those  choice  specimens  of  that  uiost  wonc 
ful  gift,  nature  has  bestowed  on  man — Paint 
and  Sculpture. 

And   where   was    the   third   attribute — 
Lfme  of  which  I  spake  ?  Was  llardress  a  se<= 
Pygmalion,  able  to  breathe  into  the  picti- 
or  sculptured  forms,  his  hand  had  created, 
life  of  that  passion,  without  which  Genius 
Beauty  themselves  are  cold  and  worthless 
the  human  heart  ?     To  look  upon  the  ma.: 
there  he  stood,  appearing  to  the  visible  ey  ^ 
strange  anomaly  to  the  character  of  all  an^ 
him,  it  might  have  been  questioned,  whe*^ 
aught,  save  some  supernatural  power,  C€, 
have  enabled  him  to  excite  love  in  any  bre 
Some  unknown  power  then  he  did  possess; 
never  did  the  incense  of  that  feeling  rise  v 
a  more  ardent,  anJ  spontaneous  flame,  C: 
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that  which  encircled  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — 
emnnating  from  the  heart  of  the  being  whose 
presence  gave  to  the  beauty  of  that  apartment, 
the  life  of  Love. 

'*  Norah  I"  exclaimed  Hardress  after  stand- 
ing for  a  moment  at  the  door,  a  sudden  flash  of 
animation  illuming  his  countenance,  his  eye 
fixed  on  one  spot  of  that  apartment,  *'  At  your 
peril  move  not  I     Stir  not  for  your  life  I" 

And  the  form  of  her  to  whom  this  singular 
greeting  was  addressed,  moved  not — stirred 
not,  save  with  those  inward  emotions,  which 
the  will  of  man  has  no  power  to  control. 

The  bosom,  which  before  only  heaved  at 
intervals,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  now  rose  quick 
and  high ;  the  eyes,  before  so  fixed  and  passion- 
less, turned  eagerly  upon  the  speaker,  lighted 
up  with  an  expression,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
love,  in  its  utmost  power,  was  folly  personi- 
fied, and  hurrying  to  a  seat  placed  before  an 
easel,  on  which  a  canvass  was  stretched,  bear- 
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ing  on  its  surface  the  first  outline  of  a  picture, 
the  orator,  just  returned  from  the  House  in 
the  fiill  flash  of  excitement  and  triumph  under 
the  tumultuous  escort  of  a  party  of  fiery,  de- 
mocratic allies,  applied  himself  to  his  brush 
and  pallet,  with  the  enthusiastic  and  absorbing 
energy  of  a  second  Beubens,  or  Guido. 

But  in  order  that  the  readers  may  have 
before  their  eyes  a  clearer  idea  oi  the  subject  > 
which  had  thus  suddenly  and  keenly  attracted 
the  magnetic  power  of  his  genius,  I  must  be 
more  explicit. 

The  object  on  which  the  glance  of  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  had  rested^  on  the  first  entrance, 
was  the  figure  of  a  wogfian  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  as  motionless  as  many  of  the  pictured 
forms  nround  it— ns  beautiful  in  its  outline. 
The  face  was  bent  towards  the  ground,  and 
was  partly  concealed  by  the  long  hair  which 
streamed  over  her  person  in  tresses  of  that 
peculiar  pale  auburn  so  rarely  seen,'  but  which 
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man's  imagination  confers  on  our  first  parent 
£ve>  and  which  Grnido  has  chosen  in  his  fa- 
mous painting  of  the  Magdalene. 

And  in  the  attitude — the  whole  aspect  of  the 
form  we  are  describing,  could  there  have  been 
found  a  more  fitting  model  for  an  artist,  desir- 
ing to  embody  a  similar  conception?  And  it 
was  in  the  character  of  that  fair  penitent  of 
old  that  Hardrees  was  depicting  the  being  be- 
f(tfe  him« 

This  was,  however,  no  sudden  thought  of  the 
moment.  The  painting  had  been  long  designed — 
long  begun ;  but  his  ambitious  genius,  bent  on 
its  proving  a  work  of  perfection,  rivalling,  if 
possible,  that  of  the  great  Italian  master,  had 
been  so  fastidious,  that  again  and  again  he  had 
abandoned  his  labours  in  a  fit  of  angry  impatience. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, that  Norah  Mahony,  the  lovely  but  un« 
haj^y  creature  he  had  addressed  by  that  name, 
had  been  engnged  during  his  absence  in  studying 
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accordincr  to  his  directions,  the  attitudes  and 
positions  requisite  for  his  purpose. 

With  this  intent  she  had  unbound  her  luxu- 
riant hair,  and  with  an  anxious  zeal,  which 
spoke  more  of  love  than  mere  obedience,  strove 
to  infuse*  into  her  aspect  and  posture,  those 
characteristics  which  the  artist  had  described 
as  most  favourable  to  his  ideal  conception  of 
the  subject  he  wished  in  her  to  represent— that 
moment,  when  the  convicted  sinner,  having 
heard  from  the  gracious  lips  of  the  holy  Judge, 
words  of  merciful  forbearance,  and  the  gentle 
but  solemn  ndmonition,  to  ^'Gro,  and  sin  no 
more,"  in  lieu  of  the  awful  condemnation  she 
had  expected,  stands  no  longer  **  in  the  midst,'* 
but  Ainks  at  His  feet,  smitten,  indeed,  to  the 
very  earth  with  sorrow  and  shame,  but  even 
still  more  overpowered  by  wondering  love, 
gratitude,  nnd  hope. 

Miserable,  mocking  task  I   to  be  undertaken 
by  the  wretched  Norah,  for  the  sake  of  him 
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who  had  perverted  her  mind,  stifled  the  warn- 
ings of  her  conscience^  and  turned  her  so  far 
out  of  the  right  path  into  the  virays  of  sin,  and 
the  bonds  of  iniquity,  that  he  could  set  her 
to  act  and  study  and  dwell  upon  the  touching 
story  of  her  more  blest  prototype,  in  impious 
confidence,  that  it  would  awaken  in  the  heart 
of  the  wretched  girl  no  desire,  like  her  she 
personated,  to  "  arise  and  sin  no  more.'' 

But  the  young  girl  had  indeed  brought  the 
task  to  perfection,  if  no  spark  of  nature  was  in 
the  attitude  in  which  Fitz  Hugh  had  surprised 
her,  or  in  the  countenance,  pale  as  if  from 
intensity  of  startled  thought,  which  she  had  at 
first  turned  towards  him.  Alas !  had  there  been 
any  feeling  approaching  in  reality  to  the  char- 
acter he  wished  the  unfortunate  Norah  for  a 
brief  space  to  personify,  his  presence  soon  dis- 
persed the  charm ;  and  when  Hardress — having 
executed  with  masterly  facility,  those  touches 
necessary  to  give  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
figure,  raised  his  eyes  hastily  to  the  face,  im- 
VOL.  I.  o 
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patient  to  catch  that  expression  which  he  had 
never  before  beheld  on  it,  the  contrast  it  now- 
afforded,  glowing  with  attributes  so  discordant, 
with  those  he  wished  topourtray,  stertled  him 
into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  and  throwing 
down  his  pencils,  and  putting  aside  the  easel, 
with  a  gesture  of  drollery,  he  exclaimed : 

'*  Faith  I  my  Norah  Creina,  is  that  a  coun- 
tenance for  a  penitent  Magdelene  ?  Ah  !  but 
you're  a  sinner  yet,  every  bit  of  you  my  girl ! 
so  get  up,  IVe  done  with  you  I" 

She  obeyed  with  joyful  alacrity;  smiling, 
and  throwing  back,  with  both  her  hands,  her 
flowing  tresses  from  about  her  face,  she  flew 
into  the  arms  now  opened  to  receive  her. 


(This  last  sketch  the  editor  took  the  liberty 
of  inserting,  when  the  manuscript  was  placed 
in  his  hands  for  publication,  by  the  good  lady 
to  whom  the  ^  orld  is  indebted  for  the  §uto* 
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biographical  part  of  these  pages ;  and  the  pub- 
Uc  must  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that  many 
parts  of  the  narrative  will  be  supplied  by  him, 
which  win  account  for  the  introduction  of  pas- 
sages, bearing  an  incongruity  with  the  usual 
style  of  the  writing). 


The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  career 
of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  from  the  time  we  lost 
sight  of  him,  to  that  which  again  brings  him 
before  our  notice. 

We  heard  of  his  having  been  removed  from 

the  peaceful  domicile  of    Mr.    Melville — for 

which  he  had  become  so  unfit  an  inmate — to 

Cambridge,   where  he  equally   distinguished 

himself  for  brilliant  scholarship  and  dissolute 

behaviour.      To  such  an  extent,  indeed,   did 

he  carry  his  profligate  course,  that   at  last  it 

became  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  and  a 

hint  was  considerately  conveyed  to  Lord  Cas- 
o  3 
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tlerosse,  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  adyu 
nephew  to  withdraw  from  the  univeraii 
least  for  a  time — the  high  authorities,  < 
regard  for  his  great  and  promising  U 
being  unwilling  to  resort  to  more  d< 
measures. 

Tliese  great  and  promising  talents  too, 
prevented  the  morbidly  indolent  Lord 
washing  his  hands  for  ever  of  a  nephew 
had  thus  for  the  second  time  entiled 
him  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  ha?in 
quiet  broken  in  upon  by  a  disagreeable  o 
pondcDce.  This  clause  moved  the  unci 
only  to  look  with  more  indulgeoce  on  thos 
gratifying  points  of  his  nephew's  compositi 
not  now  for  the  first  time  forced  upon  hi 
tice — and  to  reflect  that  his  failings  couk 
be  much  worse  than  his  own  had  once  ^ 
but  it  even  aroused  him  to  the  exertic 
ringing  for  Dennis,  the  steward,  who  had 
the  original  means  of  opening  his  eyes  tc 
germs  of  genius  in  Hardress's  nature. 
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Having  confided  to  the  old  domestic,  the 
present  state  of  affaird,  with  regaid  to  the 
hopeful  scion  of  his  house.  Lord  Castlerosse 
ordered  that  pecuniary  arrangements  should 
be  made — without  troubling  him  further  about 
it,  for  discharging  the  different  debts,  which 
the  young  man  had  incurred,  and  also  to  ena- 
ble him  in  obedience  to  his  peremptory  com- 
mands, to  repair  to  the  continent  for  an  exile 
of  two  years ;  during  which  period  his  lordship 
inasted,  on  pain  of  total  disinheritance,  that 
be  might  not  be  annoyed  by  his  graceless 
nephew.  The  steward  promised  to  execute 
his  commands,  and  being  as  we  have  before 
seen,  a  man  somewhat  superior  in  mind,  he 
ventured  to  suggest  that  if  the  comparative 
subordination  of  a  university  had  proved  no 
check  upon  the  propensities  of  his  young  mas- 
ter, he  would  find  none  in  the  wide  range  and 
enervating  soil  of  the  continent. 

**  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  saved  the  annoy- 
ance of  having  accounts  of  the  vices  of  this 
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troublesome  youth,  thrust  continually  before 
my  eyes,"  was  the  reply  of  the  affectionate 
relative.  *'  But  if  this  full-grown  man  of 
twenty-one,  still  requires  some  one  at  his 
heels,  to  whip  him  into  decent  behaviour, 
(good  luck  to  him  who  undertakes  the  office) 
in  Heaven's  name  find  some  one  to  be  the  bear- 
leader, without  tormenting  me  any  more 
upon  the  subject— endeavour  to  procure  a 
travelling  Mentor  proper  for  the  purpose." 

Thus  it  was  again  Dennis's  task  to  execute 
this  momentous  commission  of  finding  a  guide 
and  monitor  for  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh;  and 
as  the  eagle,  has  the  power  of  snuffing  the 
scent  of  carrion,  so  did  the  individual,  who 
had  been  his  former  selection — the  man  Des- 
mond—hurry forward  with  eager  assiduity  to 
offer  his  services  on  the  occasion;  being,  as 
he  said,  on  the  point  of  leaving  Ireland|  to 
travel  in  foreign  ports,  and  on  the  look  out 
for  exactly  such  a  utnation,  as  the  one  in 
question  appeared  to  be. 
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Dennis  looked  somewhat  shyly  on  this  pro- 
position, retaining  no  very  favorable  remem- 
brance of  the  manner  in  which  this  person  had 
fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  preceptor,  nor  of  the  ex- 
ample, he  had  afforded  his  pupiL  He  recollec- 
ted also  having  seen  of  late,  in  the  newspapers 
which  found  their  way  into  the  steward's  loom, 
the  name  of  this  man  mentioned,  as  taking  a 
conspicuous  part  in  affairs  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  the  qualifications  requisite  to  form  a 
*  suitable  companion  for  a  wild  youtL  But 
Desmond  had  a  powerful  and  influential  ally 
ready  to  &vor  his  cause — one  whom  Dennis  had 
neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  resist ;  for 
the  good  steward  was  a  devoted  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  the  patron  of  Desmond  was.his  priest, 
who,  of  course,  held  his  mind,  soul,  and  judg- 
ment in  strict  obedience.  So  Desmond  crossed 
the  channel,  empowered  with  credentials  wbicli 
were  to  certify  to  the  offending  collegian,  that 
he  was  the  escort  for  his  continental  travels, 
provided  and  sanctioned  by  his  uncle. 
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Wc  need  not  pause  to  detail  the  mutual  de- 
light with  which  the  former  tutor  and  pupil 
again  met  and  renewed  their  acquaintance,  nor 
the  strict  fellowship  which  immediately  sprung 
up  between  them. 

Desmond  found  his  ex-scholar  had  become  even 
more  enlightened  on  many  points  than  himself, 
more  calculated  to  form  a  partizan  and  leader 
in  certain  machinations,  in  the  organization  of 
which  Hardress,  indeed,  soon  became  the  princi- 
pal actor,  instead  of  the  tool  his  ci  devant  tutor 
had  designed  to  make  liim.  Young  Fitz  Hugh 
truly  found  a  wide  range  for  kindling  into 
full  perfection,  every  fiery  power  of  his  mind 
and  soul.  France,  Jacobinical  and  immoral, 
proved  the  hot  bed  of  principles  and  opinions 
which  already  were  springing  up  too  luxuri- 
antly in  his  nature— -Germany,  metaphysical, 
and  sophistical,  the  disperser  of  every  sub- 
stance— of  even  an  erring  religioDj  into  the 
noxious  dust  of  Socialism  and  Deism— Italy 
the  forcing-house  of  every  voluptuous,  ardent 
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and  enervating  passion.  Still  there  mingled 
with  all  these  evil  propensities  one  attribute 
which  was  of  a  very  different  description — for 
genius  was  his — that  gift  divine,  which  pre- 
serves the  indication,  and  retains  the  voice  of 
Heaven  within  us,  however  man  may  pervert 
it: 

**  A  beam  etherial,  sullied  and  absorbed, 
Tho'  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine." 

In  Italy  how  he  revelled  and  fed  on  the  glo- 
rious elements  of  nature  and  of  art — ^how  con- 
genial was  all  around  to  the  taste  and  talents 
of  this  most  extraordinary  youth!  There  it 
was,  and  also  in  Germany,  that  the  talent  of 
which  he  had  given  such  precocious  signs,  was 
perfected  in  its  singular  and  original  excel'^ 
lence«  And  thus  a  strange  mixture  of  man, 
demon,  and  angel,  he  returned  to  his  country, 
after  a  three  years'  absence,  in  the  company  of 
Desmond.     During  that  period  .no  personal 
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communication  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  uncle  and  nephew^  but  liberal  pecuniary 
means  had  been  afforded  Fitz  Hugh ;  so  liberal , 
indeed,  that  without  much  self-denial  he  had 
been  enabled  to  refrain  from  abusing  this 
munificence,  by  exceeding  the  remittances. 
Therefore  with  more  assurance  did  Hardress, 
on  landing  in  Ireland,  direct  his  course  to  the 
Castle  rackrent  of  his  noble  relative,  awake 
him  from  his  three  years'  sleep  of  '^  dumb 
forgetfulness,"  and  claim  for  himself  a  wel- 
come, as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  nephew,  who 
had  even  outstaid  his  term  of  probation,  and 
noi\'  returned,  penitent  and  reformed. 

Although,  at  first.  Lord  Castlerosse  gave 
him  such  a  reception,  as  a  sluggard  usually  be- 
stows upon  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
thankless  oflSce  of  arousing  him— that  is  he 
showed  very  plainly,  if  he  did  not  express  it 
in  words,  that  he  wished  Hardress  at  Jericho 
or  any  other  far  oflP  region  of  the  world ;  still 
that  youth    wormed    himself  not   only  into 
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the  mansioQ  of  his  uncle,  as  a  tolerated  inmato, 
but  as  a  favored  member  of  his  family ;  for  in* 
stead  of  the  wild  rou^,  with  a  riotous  crew  at  his 
heels,  to  turn  his  '<  Castle  of  Indolence/'  into 
a  scene  of  uproar  and  discomfort,  the  Earl  was 
electrified  into  animated  surprise,  by  beholding 
in  the  nephew— whose  awkward  appearance  had 
not  at  first  sight,  gainsayed  his  expectations— 
a  being  who  gradually  unfolded  himself  into  a 
spirit  of  genius  and  talent ;  both  by  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  surprising  specimens, 
be  displayed  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Lord  Castlerosse,  of  his  proficiency  in  an  art, 
of  which,  in  his  own  waking  days,  the  Peer 
had  been  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur  and  dile^ 
tante.  And  when  the  amateur  artist,  ventured 
to  express,  how  grateful  he  would  be,  for  some 
corner  of  the  house,  in  which  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  for  some  time*  in 
the  strict  retirement  of  his  uncle's  abode,  be 
was  given  a  carte  blanche  to  appropriate  any 
{tort  of  the  mansion  for  bis  own  use,  and  was 
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even  permitted  the  following  day^  to  commence 
painting  the  Peer  in  his  library — the  indolent 
man  really  enjoying  the  operation,  which 
obliged  him  to  remain  passive  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  his  arm  chair,  wliilst  he  listened  with- 
out the  exertion  of  more  than  occasional  mono- 
pyllabic  replies,  to  the  rich  and  amusing  flow 
of  eloquent  talk,  which  Hurdress  poured  forth 
in  order  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  sitting. 

And  a  graphic  picture  that  was  considered 
by  those  who  saw  it,  and  one  which  by  its  de- 
scription is  brought  distinctly  before  the  mind's 
eye.  A  dingy  apartment  was  truly  this  den 
of  the  Irish  Lord — one  which,  after  all  they 
have  heard  of  his  love  of  ease  and  comfort, 
would  have  somewhat  surprised  those  of  my 
English  readers,  who  are  not  personally  ac<i 
quaiuted  with  the  comparative  uncivilization 
of  the  abodes  of  even  the  great  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  whose  absentee  owners  seldom  con- 
sider it  worth  while  to  expend  much  trouble 
or  money  on  their  improyement  or  embellish- 
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ment — at  leasts  so  it  was  some  thirty  years 
ago.     The  furniture  of  this  apartment  was  old 
fashioned,  and  gothic  in  the  extreme,  as  well 
as  scanty  and  dilapidated.     Of  the  books  in-^ 
deed,  which  gave  the  room  its  title,  there  was 
a  plentiful  share,  but  these,  though  very  sel- 
dom   disturbed,   had   the    same   untidy,    ill- 
arranged  air,  pervading  all  around,  and  which, 
blackened  both  by  time  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  peat  fire  which  smouldered  in  the  ample 
grate,  added  as  little  to  the  enlightenment  of 
the  chamber  itself,  as  to  the  intellects  of  its 
occupants. 

Now  in  this  picture,  Hardress  gave  to  all 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  its  darkest, 
gloomiest  hue,  concentrating  with  the  skill  of 
a  Rembrandt  the  whole  light,  and  throwing  it — 
as  if  reflected  from  the  huge  peat  fire  near 
which  he  sat — on  the  figure  of  liis  uncle.  And 
that  same  figare,  with  what  characteristic  fide- 
lity was  it  portrayed!  The  tall,  indolently 
reclining  form,  reposing  in  his  large,  but  ill 
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fashioned  easy  chair,  clad  in  a  dressing  gown 
of  scarcely  a  more  modern  appearance  — 

"  Ungartercd  hose,  and  slippers  down  at  heel/' 

and  hair,  if  not  beard,  certainly, 

"  Unconscious  of  the  biting  steel — '' 

the  listless  attitude,  the  happy,  satisfied  ex<^ 
pression  of  perfect  apathy,  as  there  he  rested, 
with  lack  lustre  eyes  turned  upwards  to  the 
ceiling,  as  if  he  were  communing  with  the 
spirits  of  slumber  about  to  descend  gently 
upon  his  senses,  all  were  there  to  the  very  life, 
without  bordering  on  the  caricature. 

But  the  transient  gleam  of  animation  caused 
by  his  nephew's  arrival^  haying  soon  died 
away,  little  more  trouble  or  care  did  Lord 
Castlerosse  give  himself  concerning  him 
than  he  had  done  years  ago;  but  this 
arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfiu^tory  to  that 
nephew. 
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Having  once  established  himself  in  a  distant 
suite  of  apartments^  they  became  the  scene  of 
a  more  extended  character,  than  the  quiet 
labours  of  the  brush.  They  were  soon  the  re- 
sort of  friends  and  associates,  introduced  by 
Desmond  to  the  levies  of  his  former  pupil,  and 
now  influential  and  tolerated  patron. 

And  here — but  more  especially  at  political 
meetings,  held  in  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring county,  for  Hardress  by  no  means 
acted  the  part  of  a  second  recluse  ot  the  Castle, 
did  he  exercise,  in  a  bad  cause,  the  oratorical 
powers  he  so  greatly  possessed,  and  which  soon 
rendered  him  the  popular  idol  of  those  mis- 
guided, excited,  rebellious  beings,  whose  spirits 
he  helped  to  influence. 

It  was  about  three  years  after  his  settling  at 
Castlerosse,  that  he  was  solicited  to  stand  for 
the  county,  which,  owing  to  his  talents  and 
position  as  the  nephew  of  Lord  Castlerosse, 
was  a  natural  consequence ;  and  therefore  when 
he  presented  himself  before  his  uncle  to  de« 


r.epliuw  luul  last  distuihc  1  lurn  Iroiii  li 
years  clumber — asked  Llin  gnillly,  whal 
had  to  do  with  painting,  but  seemed  all 
not  displeased  with  the  propositioi 
finally  gave  him  carte  blancJie  at  his  I 
for  the  nceessary  expenses,  then  relap 
torpor;  never  troubling  himself  even 
quire,  what  were  the  political  opinioni 
future  representative  of  his  family. 

Perhap  indeed  he  had  forgotten  tha 
were  two  opinions  in  the  world  He  kn 
he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed — I 
chair  his  throne,  his  poker  his  sccpti 
as  long  as  to  that  sovereignty,  none  d 
his  right,  what  signified  to  him,  se 
tumults,  wars,  or  dissensions  ?  Little 
dream  in  his  torpid  listlessness,  that  pi 
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unquieti  excited  state — to  the  fact  of  his  man- 
sion being  the  headquarters  of  the  chief 
inciter  of  the  popular  frenzy^  and  that  same 
instigator^  his  own  nephew  I  Little  indeed 
did  he  divine  what  orgies  went  on  beneath 
his  own  roof! 

Old  Dennis^  however  he  might  disapprove 
and  mourn  over  these  proceedings,  was  tongue-* 
tied  Out  of  regard  to  his  own  personal 
safety,  he  was  forced  to  be  silent ,  for  myster- 
ious, startling  threats  had  been  conveyed  to 
him  anonymously ;  and  moreover  the  circum- 
stance of  much  that  went  on,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  countenance  of  O'Connor  the  priest, 
prevented  his  speaking  out. 

However,  the  election  of  his  young  master 
for  a  time  emancipated  him  from  any  further 
responsibility.  Itardrcss  Fitz  Hugh  moved 
his  quarters  immediately  to  London,  to  com- 
mence his  parliamentary  duties,  taking  with 
him  the  unfortunate  young  being  whom  he 
had  seduced  from  her  home  and  duty — Norah 
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Mahony ;  whose  peculiar  beauty  had  captivated 
his  poetic  fancy,  and  whose  mind,  originally 
pure  and  innocent,  (for  she  was  the  child  of 
respectable  though  poor  parents)  he  had  per- 
verted from  every  right  idea  of  good  and  evil, 
by  the  power  of  his  wretched,  misguiding 
sophistry  ;  and  whose  affections  he  had  be- 
guiled in  all  the  waim  intensity  of  her  Irish 
nature,  by  that  magical  influence,  which  sub- 
tle genius,  even  from  the  time  of  the  first 
serpent,  has  been  ever  known  to  obtain  over 
the  unguarded  heart  of  woman. 

Yes,  the  simple  Norah  Mahony,  issuing 
from  her  lowly  cottage  door,  with  her  face  of 
innocent  beauty,  smiling  from  amongst  her 
flowing  yellow  hair  beneath  the  blue  hooded 
doak  which  encircled  it — her  naked,  roseate, 
but  still  delicate  feet,  presented  a  picture 
which  might  well  have  drawn  upon  her,  harm- 
lessly, the  pure  eye  of  genius ;  but  the  per- 
verted vision  of  Hardreas  Fitz  Hugh  fell  upon 
heri  and  she  was  lost — 

^  He  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her  T 
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-tlo^  can  I  better  conclude   this  subject 
*"*n  by  quoting  the  following  passage  ? 

*'  Great  parts  are  Nature's  gifts;  but  for 

^®  otuployment  of  them^  man  must  account 

^  Nature's  great  Author.     And  we  have  the 

*^he8t  and  most  indisputable  authority  for 

"weving,  that  He  who  gives  *  will  come  and 

'^^on  with  his  servants.'     And  if  the  unpro- 

^^blc  servant,  who  hid  his  talent,  was  con- 

aeinxied  to  darkness,  weeping  and  gnashing  of 

^©©th,  what  would  have  been  his  fate,  had  he 

f^^^'^^^rted  it,  to  the  infury  or  prejudice  of  his 

•'dlo^s?    In  that  tremendous  day,  which  will 

^•^1  us  all  to  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,   he, 

^*^o  misuses  talents,  equally  with  those  who 

"^^Use  wealth   and  power,  will    call  in  vain 

c  • 

^^  the  mountidns  to  fall  on  him,  and  the  hills 
^^^verhinL'" 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


Come  to  MS,  bright  one— sunbeAm  of  tbeheartt 
There  rests  a  shadow  on  our  souls  till  then  ; 

But  come,  and  fresh  flowers  in  our  path  will  start, 
And  joyous  greetings  ring  through  grors  and  glen ; 

Come  ba'jk  and  listen  to  affection's  vow, 
And  the  glad  household  welcome,  '*  Here  art  thou." 

Misi  JFwsBrnv. 


A  bright^  smiling  picture  was  presented  by 
an  apartment  at  Llewellyn  Castle,  one  even- 
ing about  a  week  after  the  scenes  I  have 
been  describing.  My  readers  must  imagine 
tQ  themselves,  a  large,  well  lighted  saloon, 
which  nil  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  refine- 
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Jnent,  contributed    to   embellish.     But  these 

'^ere  but  as  the  golden  frame,  which  I  have 

^00  often  since,  beheld  mockingly  decorating 

^^7  a  picture  of  gloom,  darkness,  and  dis- 

^^  However,  that  which  was  then  before  my 

^y^^>  was  one  which  would  have  been  as  lovely 

Itself,  within  no  other  setting  than  the  walls 

^^  »  cotUge. 

^yhH  surrounded  by  her  three  most  beau- 

^^  children  1  no  unusual  sight  indeed — and 

^^  which  my  eyes  constantly  feasted ;  yet 

^ight  the  spectacle  afforded  a  heightened 

^  <>f  interest,  which  those  will  understand, 

*UiVe  been  the  observers  of  a  family  group, 
m 

^Pectation  of  the  return  of  some  beloved 

^^^tee ;  especially  when  that  group  is  com- 

^^^*  of  beings  too  young  in  years,  or  too  un- 

^^  by  care,  or    sorrow,    to    anticipate 

^     moments,    with    aught    but    unalloyed 

^  ^as!  how  seldom  is  there  to  be  found,  a 
^^*^    in  which  there    are  not  hearts  whose 
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very  brightest  moments  are  dimmed  by  some 
shade  of  anxiety  and  doubt — some  retrospect, 
which  throws  its  dark  shadow,  over  the  bril- 
liancy of  joy — speaking  of  absent  forms  and 
countenances  which  once  beamed  in  affection- 
ate sympathy,  with  their  emotion.  In  after 
life,  the  thoughts  of  death  and  bereavement 
will  intrude — and  painful  yearnings  after  that 
delightful  fellow  feeling,  which  never  again 
can  be  enjoyed. 

But  none  of  these  sentiments  were  to  be 
traced  amongst  the  party  assembled  to  greet 
the  return  of  the  successful  member— the  re- 
cord of  whose  parliamentary  triumphs  I  sat 
reading  over  again,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  ; 
whilst  tones  of  gladness  and  of  glee  sounded, 
and  bright  faces  gleamed  around  me,  all  speak- 
ing of  childhood's  careless  joy,  and  youthful 
woman's,  deeper,  but  equaUy  ardent  delight. 

And  then,  occasionally,  there  would  come 
a  sudden  hush,  and  every  soft  breath  was  sus- 
pended, whildt  Sybil's  dierub  boy  of  three 
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years  old^  in  imitation  of  his  mother*  s  action, 
would  place  his  tiny  finger  on  his  rose*bud  lips, 
to  still  the  movements  of  his  sisters,  when 
some  sounds,  apparently  like  those  so  anxiously 
awaited,  attracted  their  attention. 

And  I  can  fancy  now,  I  see  him  hasten  with 
playful,  mock  terror,  to  turn  and  cling  to  the 
sanctuary  of  that  mother's  arms,  which  were 
so  willing  to  receive  and  shield  him  from  the 
depredating  intentions  of  nurse — the  former 
kill  joy  of  Oakleigh  Court,  who  now  prowled 
about  with  murmurings  on  her  lips,  concern- 
ing, *'  this  sad  time  of  night,  for  Master  Len- 
nard  to  be  out  of  his  bed,"  to  which  was 
added  the  exclamation,  intended  to  convey 
an  overpowering  reproach  to  her  mistress,  for 
her  connivance,  at  this  shocking  breach  of 
nursery  etiquette — 

"  What  would    your  grandmama    say,  I 
should  like  to  know,  sir?" 

But  that  grandmam  a  would  have  had  her 
sense  of  propriety  more  scandalized,  had  she 
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been  witness  of  a  proceeding  of 
member  of  the  party,  against  tl 
respected  personage — one  which  won 
have  caused  the  walls  of  Oakleigl 
to  shake  from  their  centre^  with  horn 
sacrilegious  deed. 

Vividly  before  my  recollection  is  th 
—the  little  damsel  of  four  years  and 
Sybil  the  younger,  with  her  long 
limbs,  the  moulded  miniature  of  her  i 
— her  gait  of  the  same  stately  bearing 
the  old  lady  through  the  door^  and  tl 
a  determined  air,  closing  it  behind  her^ 
turning  with  the  triumphal  air  of  a 
Arc,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
nity,  for  her  spirited  deliverance  of  t 
from  this  worthy  torment. 

And    Mary,    with    her   pale^^  gold 
mingling  with  the  locks  of  her  little 
as  he  hugged  her  in  his  little  tight  em 
as   if  he    would    force  the  sympathy 
gentle  sister,   in  his   happy  rescue,  fr 
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late  impending  danger — for  he  had  probably 
discerned  on  her  countenance,  some  little 
shade  of  doubt,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  bold  deed  of  the  brave  little  Sybil 
— their  sweet  lips  pressed  together,  with 
all  the  energetic  fervour  of  infantine  affection. 
And  my  Sybil  I  what  a  radiant  smile  was  that, 
which  she  vainly  strove  to  subdue  with  a 
frown,  as  she  turned  from  them,  to  greet  the 
return  of  her  heroic  daughter !  Again  all 
was  gladsome  mirth,  till  a  noise  at  last  came, 
which  was  not  deceitful,  and  a  joyous  rush 
from  the  room,  left  me  alone,  listening  with 
glistening  eyes. 

Ah!  me— those  happy,  blessed  notes;  a 
murmur — a  confusion  of  young  voices ;  such 
sweet  greetings — rejoicings !  To  what  can  I 
compare  those  mingled  sounds  of  love,  and 
joy,  and  gladness,  which  thrilled  to  my  heart, 
truly  participating  in  their  unalloyed  delight  ? 
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''  The  blessed  household  Yoices  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  hear  them  still,  unchanged,  though  some  from  earth, 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 

Wild  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bright ! 
Have  died  in  others ! — *' 

Again  the  tread  of  coming  feet,  echoes  on 
my  car,  and  I  see  the  tall  figure  of  Albert 
Lennard,  who  holds  in  his  arms  his  boy,  who 
^strokes  with  adnjiring  fondness  his  father's 
tacc— that  face,  on  which  angels  might  have 
i^azcd  with  delight,  irradiated  as  its  beauty 
seemed  to  be,  with  happiness,  springing  from 
•X  source,  as  pure — as  sacred,  as  any  on  earth 
— a  husband's  love,  a  father's  joy!  Sybil 
leant  caressingly  on  one  arm,  his  little  daugh* 
ters,  close  following  on  his  steps ;  all  with  eyes 
turned  towards  his  countenance,  as  if  eagerly 
striving  to  drink  in  a  ray  of  its  beaming 
light. 

My  turn  now  came  for  a  share  of  that  enjoy- 
ment, which  I  had  hitherto  only  tasted  by  re- 
flection, and  I  received  the  cordial  greeting^ 
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due  to  an  old  friend  and  respected  guest— for 
at  that  time^  I  was  but  on  a  visit  to  the  Castio 
— ^and  what  a  sunbeam  was  that  greeting  to 
my  heart — would  that  I  could  feel  it  now  I 

The  little  people,  having  accompanied  their 
father  into  the  dining-room,  where  supper 
was  prepared,  were  at  length  yielded  to  the 
charge  of  Nurse— 

"  To  bed  the  children  must  depart, 

A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel, 

A  sadness  at  the  heart. 

'Tis  gone,  and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  ran  upstairs  in  gamesome  race. 

I,  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  could  have  joined  the  wanton  chace." 

When  the  husband  and  wife  joined  me  A^sdn 
in  the  saloon^  where  I  sat  long  alone^  but  not 
lonely,  sympathising  as  I  did  with  them ..  in  all 
the  fancied  delights  of  "  the  converse  high  " 
of  the  reunited  ones,  there  was  that  chastened 
expression  in  their  countenances,  which  told 
that  more  pressii^  matters  than  the   careless 
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joys  of  the  present,  had  occupied  them.  Pro- 
bably the  moments  past,  and  the  careful  fu- 
ture, had  been  under  discussion;  the  latter 
comprising  as  it  often  does,  the  subject  of 
plans,  which,  (however  agreeable  they  may 
be)  seldom  fail  to  press  down,  in  some  degree, 
the  buoyant  elasticity  of  the  spirit 

They  each  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  for  the 
evident  kind  purpose  of  making  me  feel  my- 
self,  one  of  them,   and  then  Sybil  exclaimed: 

''  Now,  Mademoiselle,  you  must  hear  what 
Albert's  new  honors  have  drawn  upon  us; 
even  his  intention  of  exposing  his  wife  and 
children  to  all  manner  of  evils,  as  Mama  will 
say,  by  taking  for  them  a  house  in  the  great 
Babel,  and  removing  them  from  the  safety  of 
Paradise," 

And  then  it  was  imparted  to  me,  that  very 
early  in  the  spring,  (it  waB  now  the  beginning 
of  August)  they  were  to  adjourn  to  London, 
to  remun  stationary  during  the  season,  as  Al- 
bert's appointment  was  one  which  would  cause 
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him  for  a  time,  to  be  much  tied  to  the  Metro- 
polis. 

Sybil,  as  she  talked  over  this  arrangemeot, 
became  evidently  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a 
changOi  which^  would  indeed  form  an  era  in  the 
existence  of  the  happy  recluse  of   Llewellyn 
Castle;    and,   as   I  beheld  her  under  an  in* 
fluence   tending  so    much   to    heighten    her 
beauty— which   in  its  repose,  might  perhaps 
have  been   sometimes   considered,  too  classi- 
cally statue-like  in  its  character,  my   foolish 
vain  heart  rejoiced,  that  Albert  was  about  to 
show   to   the   world,   the    matchless  gem  he 
possessed — the   crown  jewel  of  all  the  trea- 
sures with  which  he  had  been  so  bountifully 
gifted. 

"  But  Albert,  you  must  give  Mademoiselle 
an  account  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh's  extraordi- 
nary debut ^  Sybil  next  exclaimed. 

My  interest  was  then  deeply  excited,  by 
Albert's  recital  of  the  sudden  re-appearance 
of  our  old   acquaintance^    and  the  sensation 


l-y  her  IiusIkukI,  for  my  benefit,  in 
same  iimnncr  as  it  ha.<  :ilrc;uly  beer 
to  the  reader,  of  his  Radical  oppon 
liant    oratorical   success,  which     wa 
nimously,     and     truthfully    dwelt 
Albert. 

At  this  success,  I  was  not  surp 
was  Sybil,  recollectiu;  as  she  did, 
specimens  of  talent  in  that  line,  w 
she  had  been  indulged,  and  she, 
once  again,  recalled  to  my  rememi 
eloquence  displayed  in  that  nevei 
gotten  relation  of  "  Beauty  and  the 

*'  How  I  should  like  the  childr 
him  tell  the  story!  I  often  try, 
can  make  it  so  exquisitely  interes 
contrived  to  render  it.     But  I  su] 
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Tories,  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with 
this  shocking  radical." 

Albert  laughed ;  but  did  not  give  his  lady 
any  hopes  of  his  progeny  being  allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  private  exercise  of  the  honor- 
able member's  eloquent  oratory,  and  another 
subject  was  soon  brought  forward,  in  which 
I  was  most  particularly  concerned ;  for  it 
treated  of  Sybil^s  desire,  that  I  should  now, 
without  much  further  delay,  enter  upon  the 
duties  which  would  oblige  me  to  be  a  regular 
inmate  of  their  house.  I  was  now,  as  I  be- 
fore stated,  merely  on  a  visit,  having  come 
to  keep  Sybil  company,  during  her  husband^s 
absence ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux,  being  also 
away  from  their  home  on  a  little  visiting 
excursion. 

Sybil  and  I,  had  been  discussing  this  de- 
sired arrangement  very  seriously,  since  my 
arrival ;  for  though  Mary  was  only  five  years 
old  and  a  half,  therefore,  full  young  to  re- 
quire  a    governess,   Sybil  descanted  much — 
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not  only  on  the  additional  enjoyment  to  her- 
self of  having  for  a  friend  and  con.panion, 
her  dear  Felicie,  as  she  affectionately  styled 
me— but  on  the  means  it  would  afford  of 
lessening  the  domination  of  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
the  nurse,  who  strove  hard  to  establish  her 
power  as  firmly  over  the  children  under  her 
care,  as  well  as  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
mother,  as  nurses  generally  contrive  to  do. 
Fnin  would  the  old  woman  have  pursued  the 
same  despotic  course,  which  reigned  over  the 
nursery  arrangements  at  Oakleigh  Court; 
however,  at  Llewellyn,  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  accomplish  her  desires.  The  very  at- 
mosphere that  pervaded  that  spot,  was  indul- 
gence and  liberty,  gentleness,  and  peace,  and  a 
freedom  from  aught  savoring  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  oppression. 

The  only  obstacle  to  our  scheme,  was  ^Irs. 
Devereuz.  Sybil  had  felt  silent  scruples  at  the 
idea  of  depriving  her  mother  of  her  companion, 
ere  she  herself  had  made  np  her  mind  to  do 
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80.  There  would  be  also  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  that  lady's  approval  of  a  step,  con- 
trary to  her  formed  plan,  which  was,  that 
till  Mary  had  completed  her  ninth  year,  my 
services  in  her  behalf,  were  not  to  be  put  into 
requisition. 

At  that  age, "  her^daughter"  had  stepped  from 
the  nursery  to  school-room  discipline  —  and 
what  could  be  better,  than  strictly  to  follow 
every  minutiae  of  that  system  which  had  been 
pursued  in  her  case  ? 

Still  Sybil,  and  indeed,  Albert — for  they 
mutually  agreed  on  the  subject,  now  trusted 
that  Mrs.  Devereux  would  be  inclined  to 
look  more  favorably  on  the  proposition  ;  for 
though  Mary  might  very  well  have  con- 
tinued— 

''Till  in  her  ejes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone,** 

to  range  at  large,  free  from  school-room  res- 
traint,  if  like  her  mother,  the  country  was 
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to  be  her  home,  yet  in  a  London  residence, 
this  would  be  far  from  expedient,  and  they 
were  sure,  Mrs.  Devereux  would  agree  in 
this  idea ;  indeed,  Sybil  laughingly  declared, 
that  she  was  not  certain  whether  the  good 
lady  would  not  consider  it  prudent,  to  put 
her  also  under  such  awful  guardianship,  as  the 
imposing  presence  of  her  dear  Felicie, 

I  was  rather  curious  to  sec,  in  what  way 
Mrs.  Devereux  would  bear  the  intelligence  of 
the  formerly  so  much  dreaded  change  in  her 
daughter's  existence ;  but  all  turned  out  well 
on  that  point.  Both  the  parents  soon  arrived 
at  the  castle  to  spend  a  short  time  and 
take  me  home,  and  then  the  plan  which  had 
been  formed  in  consequence  of  Albert's  appoint- 
ment, was  imparted  to  them. 

Mr.  Devereux  had  long  regarded  it  as  a 
step  which  must  eventually  occur,  and  pro- 
bably had  prepared  the  mind  of  his  lady  for 
it ;  for  she  was  certainly  fiomewhat  inflated 
with  pride  and  glory  at  her  son-in-law's  sue- 
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cess,  and  did  not  now  appear  very  unwilling, 
that  ''her  daughter^'  shoald  be  seen  by  the 
world  as  his  wife*  Besides,  what  could  she 
now  fear  for  that  daughter  ?  She  beheld  her 
flourisIuDg  like  "a  goodly  cedar  tree,"  in  all 
the  strength  and  beauty  with  which  her 
culture,  had  caused  it  to  abound  —  what 
now  could  shake  its  firm  basis,  or  wither  its 
beauty  ? 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  in  which  I  was 
concerned,  she  received  the  suggestion,  some- 
what timidly  hinted,  with  approbation  and  mag- 
nanimity* 

Yes,  it  would  decidedly  be  expedient,  that 
owing  to  this  unforeseen  change  of  circum- 
stances, my  settlement  in  the  family  should  be 
anticipated ;  this  was  an  emergency  which  set 
matters  on  quite  a  different  footing ;  and  in  the 
amusement,  and  occupation  now  afforded  to 
the  good  lady  of  discussing  plans  and  arrange- 
ments,  she  became  easily  reconciled  to    this 
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bouleversement  of  some  of  those  theories,  which 
had  been  so  long  established  in  her  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  chiefly  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  real  disinterested  kindness  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  Mrs.  Devereux  to  coincide, 
without  a  murmur,  on  a  point  which  interfered 
so  materially  with  her  own  comfort,  the  prema- 
ture relinquishment  of  a  companion,  to  whom, 
long  acquaintance  and  custom,  had  attached  her, 
that  the  parents  on  their  part,  consented  to  a 
request  of  hers,  which  was  anything  but  agree- 
able  to    their    feelings  ;    namely,    that    the 
little  Sybil  might  accompany  us  to  Oakleigh 
Court.       She    had    ever    been    the    grand- 
mother's favorite  amongst  the  children,  owing 
probably  to  the  striking  likeness  she  bore  to 
her  mother.      The   little  creature,  therefore, 
departed  with  us,  to  the  delight  of  both  her 
grandparents   and  myself.     I  was  curious  to 
see  Mrs.  Devereux's  management  of  a  child 
of   her    tender    age,    when   quite  under  her 
own  control,  and  away  from  the  domineering 
influence  of  Mrs.  Armstrong.  But  if  I  had  ex- 
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peets'l  any  Mrs.  Trimmerism  in  her  treat- 
mentf  I  was  perfectly  mistaken.  Indeed,  I 
was  not  a  little  amazed  at  all  I  saw,  for  her 
mode  of  proceeding  was  likely,  if  carried  on, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  prove  the  utter  ruin- 
ation of  the  character  of  her  grandchild.  It 
was  truly  a  strange  sight  to  me,  to  watch 
Mrs.  Davereux  under  the  complete  influence 
of  this  little  child— -subservient  to  all  her 
wi6he8--*-blind  to  her  every  fault ;  viewing  the 
younger  Sybil  with  such  different  eyes,  from 
those  with  which  she  had  regarded  her  own 
child. 

And  such  ip  often  the  case  with  grand- 
mothers, especially  with  those  who  liave  been 
long  without  young  children  of  their  own. 
They  feel  not  the  same  responsibility  to- 
wards another  person's  child;  and  probably, 
that  is  the  cause  of  their  generally  giving 
way  to  the  selfish  gratification,  of  which,  when 
their  own  offspring  wer^  in  question,  they 
deprived  thenaselve?,  from  a    bound^n   sense 
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of  duty  —  the  liberty  of  indulging  a  grand- 
child to  the  very  utmost,  and  the  little  Sybil 
bid  fair^  I  soon  perceived,  to  be  as  much 
spoilt  as  her  mother  had  been  tutored.  She 
w«is  an  engaging,  spirited  creature,  and 
wound  herself  so  completely  round  the  hearts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devereux,  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  finally  made,  which  for  many  rea- 
sons, I  have  never  ceased  to  regret — for  I 
have  ofltimes  been  tempted  to  attribute  one 
of  the  drops  of  bitterness,  mixed  in  our  cup 
of  sorrows  in  after  days,  to  the  step  to 
which  I  now  allude.  I  mean  the  request  of 
the  grandparents,  and  subsequent  consent  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard,  to  their  being  allowed 
to  retain  the  young  Sybil  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod at  Oakleigh  Court. 

Many  plausible  reasons  were  brought  for- 
ward by  Mrs.  Devereux,  to  aid  the  cause. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  child  her- 
self, the  grandmother  dwelt  seriously  on 
the  extreme  excitability  of  her  temperament. 
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It  was  very  much,  she  said,  what  she  had 
observed  in  her  own  Sybil,  during  her  child- 
hood ;  and  what  an  injurious  effect  would 
it  not  have  produced  upon  her,  had  she 
been  taken  to  an  exciting  place  like  London, 
where  she  must .  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
being  in  constant  intercourse  with  other 
children. 

Then  even  her  being  in  the  house  with  a 
governess,  was  mentioned  as  an  objection  by 
Mrs.  Devereux;  for  though  she  felt  perfect 
confidence  in  my  discretion  and  judgment 
in  a  general  way,  and  gave  me  full  credit 
for  every  right  intention;  '^Nature,"  she 
said,  ^*  must  be  Nature  still ;  and  a  governess 
could  as  soon  refrain  from  teaching,  as  a 
dog  from  barking,  or  a  cat  A*om  purring. 
And  then,  to  her  affectionate  daughter  and 
considerate  son,  was  pathetically  described,  the 
sad  loneliness  which  my  loss  would  occasion 
Mrs.  Devereux. 
In   short,  for   I   must   no  longer  dwell  on 
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flucli  apparently  trifling  incidents,  the  jioint 
was  gained,  an'l  little  Sybil  was  left  an  in- 
mate of  Oakleigh  Court,  when  early  in  the 
following  February,  I  accompanied  the 
Lennards  to  town,  where,  in  a  fine,  large 
house  close  to  Hyde  Park,  we  took'  up  our 
abode. 


END  OF  voh.    I. 
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**  In  a  moment  we  may  plunge  our  jean 

In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 

And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  night'' 

Byron. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


How  may  full  sailed  verse  express'— 
How  may  measured  words  adore 
The  full  flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan*like  stateliness. 
The  luxuriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  floating  gracefulness  ; 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thine, 
Every  lineament  divine ! 


Teknyson. 


"  Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me 
I  faint  in  this  obitcurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory/' 


Thus  am  I  tempted  to  exclaim,  as  I  view  my 
approach  to  a  period  which  I  would  fain  detail 
with  all  the  clearness  and  truth,  enforced  on 
me  with  earnest  solicitude  by  her,  at  whose 
request  I  have  undertaken  the  task;  but  as 
there  are   stunning   incidents  in  life,   which 

VOL.     v  B 
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cause  circumstances,  we  strive  eagerly  to  recal, 
to  melt  into  dim  indistinctness,  so  do  I  some- 
times with  difficulty  strain  my  aching  sense  of 
memory,  from  this  bright  point,  to  that  dread 
crisis — the  heavy  eclipse  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
stars,  and  all  the  lights  of  the  firmament 
of  happiness.  The  past  seems  swimming 
before  my  dizzy  perception — a  glittering,  wa- 
vering sea  of  vague,  wandering  recollections ! 
Then, 

"  Come  forth,  arise 
Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes, 

«  «  « 

Divinest  memory." 

and  first  enable  my  pen  truly  and  boldly  to 
declare,  that  Sybil  Lcnnard,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  brought  with  her  to  the  new 
world,  into  which  we  are  about  to  behold  her 
enter,  a  mind  as  naturally  good  and  pure  as 
created  beings  ever  possess.  True  there  is  but 
One  who  knoweth  the  heart— who  can  dis- 
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coyer  seeds  of  evil,  which  no  human  eye  is  able 
to  discern ;  but  **  Can  a  fountain  from  the  same 
place,  send  forth  sweet  and  bitter  waters  ?**  and 
could  the  heart  of  a  being,  ever  open  as  the 
day — who  displayed  in  her  earliest  days  nought 
but  those  attributes  which  speak  of  purity, 
innocence— and  goodness— -K^ould  there  have 
lurked  in  that  nature,  apparently  so  fair™ dor- 
mant, only,  whilst  undisturbed — a  source 
muddy,  and  defiled — waiting  but  to  be  stirred 
by  communion  with  kindred  soil,  and  cast 
forth  its  mire  ard  dirt  ?  What  avails,  how- 
ever, all  this? 

I  must  proceed. 

The  Lennards  did  not  plunge  with  avidity 

into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  season,    though 

immediately    after     Sybil's     presentation    at 

Court,  all  the  best  houses  were  thrown  open, 

with  empressement  not  only  to  do  honor  to  the 

young    Statesman,    but    also  to  grace   their 

rooms  with  the  presence  of  his  lovely  wife, 

whose  striking  beauty  had  not  failed  to  create 
B     3. 
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a  sensation  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  amongst 
which  she  now  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

Even  had  Albert  desired  any  such  general 
dissipation  for  himself  and  Sybils  he  was  too 
much  engaged  with  his  important  avocations 
to  be  able  to  spare  much  time  for  its  pursuits ; 
therefore,  the  Opera,  the  houses  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  those  of  a  few  connections  and 
friends,  formed  at  first  the  limits  of  their  so- 
ciety. But  even  this  restricted  tnste  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure  seemed  sufficient  for  Sybil,  to 
judge  by  the  excitement  it  occasioned  to  one 
so  new  to  its  delights.  Surrounded  by  every 
circumstance — possessed  of  every  attribute 
combining  to  render  the  draught  enchanting— 
often  even  to  the  most  sober-minded— -no  won- 
der was  it,  that  her  very  freshness  and  inex- 
perience in  such  enjoyments,  seemed  to  make 
the  present  mode  of  life  almost  intoxicating  to 
her  senses.  Albert  would  laughingly  ask  me 
as  he  contemplated  the  sparkling,  exhilarating 
mirth  with  which  his  young  wife  would  return 
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home  on  such  nights  of  gaiety^  whether  it 
were  not  well,  these  outbreaks  of  dissipation 
were  limited,  and  that  Mrs.  Devcreux  did 
not  behold  her  daughter  under  the  influence  of 
the  charm.  Truly  in  such  a  case,  the  gooJ 
lady  might  have  thought  that  all  her  labour  of 
years  waa  frustrated,  and  that  her  pupil  was 
infected  by  the  contagion  of  dissipated  man- 
ners. 

But  the  husband  experienced  no  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  He  was  delighted  to  witness 
bis  beautiful  wife's  enjoyment — ^proudto  watch 
the  admiration  she  attracted,  and  prouder 
still  of  the  nature  of  that  admiration.  For 
there  was,  in  the  description  of  her  beauty, 
something  so  serenely  chaste — so  imperially 
distinguished,  breathing  through  the  very  rutive 
and  gracious  afiability  of  her  deportment,  to- 
wards those  with  whom  she  held  intercourse, 
that  as  he  once  remarked  to  me,  with  a  face 
of  radiant  satisfaction,  she  seemed  like  ^^  some 
bright,  particular  star/'  on  which  all  might 
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gaze  admiringly,  but  ever  with  uplifted  eyes, 
as  on  a  statue  of  loveliness,  to  which  there 
was  no  nearer  approach ;  and  this  I  truly  be- 
lieve was  very  much  the  sentiment  inspired 
by  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Lennard,  on  its  first 
becoming  a  mark  for  public  criticism. 


At  the  opera  on  one  of  the  first  nights  of 
Sybil's  attendance,  as  she  sat  in  queen-like 
majesty,  the  aim  for  many  an  opera  glass,  her 
own  glance  perambulating,  between  the  acts 
of  the  performance,  over  the  brilliant  circles, 
with  what  was,  in  reality,  the  absorbing 
interest  of  a  novice,  but  which  was  interpreted 
by  those  who  watched  her^  as  the  inspecting 
gaze  of  a  sovereign  queen  of  beauty — many^ 
doubtless,  applied  to  her  attractions  some* 
thing  of  the  same  character  aptly  given  by  a 
writer  to  the  divine  atatue  of  the  Venus  at 
Florence,  "tL  personificntion  of  all  that  is 
gracefulf  elegant     and  beautiftil,  not  only  ab« 
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fitracted  From  all  human  infirmities^  but 
elevated  above  all  human  feelings  and  af- 
fections; in  her  eye  no  heaven^  in  her  gesture 
no  love/' 

Perchance  some  who  now  beheld  Mrs. 
Lennard  for  the  first  time,  might  have  turned 
from  her  perfect  beauty,  and  with  greater 
pleasure^  because  with  less  of  awe^  have 
looked  on  some  less  fair  dame,  seemingly  more 
tinctured  with  humanity  ;  but  there  was  one 
amongst  this  common  herd  of  star  gazers  who 
had  seen  the  lovely  vision  otherwise,  who  had 
witnessed  those  eyes  illumined  with  the  lire 
of  light  and  life — to  him  indeed  a  heaven ! 
had  beheld  that  form  floating  before  his  eight 
in  wild  and  ever  varying  movements.  From 
every  gesture  of  that  perfect  figure,  he  had 
once  felt,  too  truly  emanating,  love  ineffable ; 
und  though  its  recollection  had  since  faded 
into  a  mere  fair  remembered  dream  of  his 
fancy,  again  did  it  now  flash  upon  his  sight. 
Bapt,  entranced,  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  gazed 
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upon  Sybil  Leonard;  for  it  was  before  his 
sight  that  suddenly  had  beamed  forth,  as  the 
cynosure  of  every  eye,  "  his  morning  star  of 
memory/'  and  with  so  strange  an  effect  did 
the  suddenness  of  the  apparition  strike  him, 
that — with  his  vision  fixed  as  it  were  in  a  trance 
upon  her  face,  it  seemed  that  he  was  trans- 
ported back  in  every  fceUng  and  circumstance 
over  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed,  during 
which  she  had  been  lost  to  his  sight,  and  that 
he  again  beheld,  as  in  past  days,  the  young  girl, 
Sybil  Dcvereux  —  the  laughing  Hebe,  his 
genius  had  created— the  symmetrical  Atalanta, 
bounding  by  his  side,  in  all  her  floating  grace- 
fulness— the  beauty  melting  into  tears  at  his 
recital  in  the  garden  of  roses !  And  whilst  this 
trance  remained  unbroken,  he  wished  for 
nothing  further  than  thus, 

"  To  stand  apart, 

And  gaze  for  evermore  I" 

A  strange  delight  and,  comparatiYelj  speak- 
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kg,  a  pure)    tender,  tranquil  flame  filled  his 
soul,  whilst  thus  he  revelled  in  the  dream  of 
the  past ;  for  though  even  in  his  early  days, 
his  nature  was  little  tinctured  with  the  calm, 
soft  purity  of  affections,  usually  belonging  to 
the  young,  yet  what  were  his  feelinf;s  then, 
when  estimated  with  •  the  fierce  passions  of  his 
manhood?    Truly  the  cool  river  to  the  lava 
flood  might  not  be  deemed  a  greater  contrast 
And  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  felt  all  this,  when 
the    shadowy    vision    dissolved  into    reality. 
Yes,  and  he  felt  that  8he>  the  idol  of  his  pas- 
sion, was  beyond  his  reach  for  ever.      Not 
because  her  imperial  beauty  lifted  her  so  far 
above  him ;  for  through  het  perfect  beauty, 
which,  since  he  had  last  seen  her,  had  matured 
bto  that  of  the  splendid  woman,  he  could 
itill  trace  the  same  Sybil,  whose  every  turn 
and  glance  he  had  once  made   so  much  his 
own— whose  countenance  was  as  familiar  to 
his  mind,  as  the  air  he  breathed— 'the  sun  that 
brightened  his  path. 
B  5 


Iiiin,  though  he  would  falu  have  persua 
j-clf  it  ibruicd   but   a  fiuusy  veil  of  sej 
still  it  was  a  name  which^  in  spite  € 
scorn,  be  would  willingly  have  called 
crush  it,  in  imagination ,  beneath  his 
felt  galling  like  a  bar  of  iron,  which 
ally  divided  them  for  ever.     It  was  ] 
from  something  of  the  same  inward 
which  had  elicited  from  the  Irish  bu; 
park  at  Oakleigh  that  savage  howl,  on 
ing  the  meeting  of  Albert  and  Sybil, 
so  startled  his  companion,    that  a  n 
imprecation  escaped  the  lipa  of  the  no 
ized  demagogue,  as  suddenly,  before 
let  commenced,  Albert,  the  beautiful, 
ble,  whom  before  he  would  not  see,  be 
her — spoke  to  her—drew  full  upon 
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upon  hiniielfy  and  had  immortalized  by 
hia  glorious  genius.  And  then  he  saw  her 
rise  —  lean  with  such  confiding  fondness 
on  the  arm  of  that  same  hated  being,  who 
turned— he  could  almost  have  swom^  a  look  of 
taunting  triumph  on  himself,  ns  if  he  would 
have  said,.  "You  see  she  is  minel" — and 
they  vanished  from  his  sight— Sybil  and  her 
husband  had  departed. 


The  beautiful  Norah  Mahony  stood  the 
next  morning  by  the  side  of  Hardress  FitE 
Hugh,  silent  and  unnoticed,  watching  his 
every  movement.  From  a  receptacle  for  un- 
framed  pictures,  mostly  rough  and  unfinished 
productions  of  his  youth,  he  had  drawn  forth 
one,  placed  it  here,  there,  and  everywhere^ 
till  he  had  found  the  spot  ^*  where  sweetest 
sunshine  fell,''  and  then,  "  ever  retiring," 
gazed  with  en  eager  varying  countenance  on 
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this  suddenly  much  appreciated  work  of  his 
early  days. 

Norah  at  length  broke  the  silence,  and 
called  him  by  his  name.  He  made  a  quick, 
impatient  movement.  The  warm  blood  rushed 
in  a  crimson  flood  over  her  creamy  cheek. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  again  on  the  object  of  his 
contemplations,  and  then  turned  them  hastily 
round  the  walls  of  the  room,  adorned  with 
many  forms  and  faces,  of  the  beautiful — the 
fair ;  and  more  especially  riveted  her  gaze  on 
the  numerous  pictures  amongst  them,  which  he 
had  praised  ns  the  finest  and  best,  and  of 
which  she  had  formed  the  model — from  the 
pensive  Magdalene,  now  completely  finished, 
to, 

^  Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautified  ! 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bathed  in  F^phian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers,  backward  drew, 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom,  her  deep  hair. 
Ambrosial,  golden,  romid  her  lucid  throat. 
And  flhonlder  T 
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the  latter  a  picture  of  such  voluptuous  love- 
liness, that  no  wonder  its  contemplation  called 
forth  from  the  young  girl,  who  saw  herself 
there .  depicted,   this  womanly  exclamation — 

^  Now  sure,  Hardress !"  she  said,  in  that 
tone  and  accent  of  her  country,  which  how- 
ever discordant  they  may  otherwise  appear, 
could  not  but  sound  harmoniously  when  proceed- 
ing from  the  lips  of  one  of  Ireland^  s  fairest 
daughters,  **  will  you  refuse  your  Norah  a 
word  or  a  look,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing on  that  maiden's  cold  face,  which  smiles 
on  you,  as  if  she  cared  for  you  as  little  as  the 
fair  moon  docs  for  our  own  blue  Killamey, 
when  she  shines  upon  its  blessed  waters  ?" 

And  though  truly  this  representation  was 
fax  from  applicable  to  that  Hebe  portrait  of 
the  young  Sybil,  once  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  story,  and  of  which  the  picture 
ander  discussion  was  a  copy — yet  as  the  bright 
beams  of  the  moon,  contrasted  with  the  glow- 
ing sun  rays  on  the  waters,  so  by  comparison 
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shewed  the  countenance  of  passionless,  inno- 
cent mirth,  by  the  side  of  that  voluptuous  ex- 
pression,  depicted  in  the  semblance  of  the  im- 
passioned Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Love. 

Nor  indeed  had  these  latter  attributes  re- 
quired much  more  force  of  colouring.    Natur- 
ally inspired  with  the  fervent,  romantic  feel- 
ings which  distinguish    in  so  remarkable    ii 
manner,  the  Irish  people,  even  of  the  lowest 
classes — a  characteristic  with  which  no  doubt, 
the  picturesque  variety  of  scenery,  and  natu- 
ral features  *of  their  country,  are  much  con- 
nected, the  unfortunate  Norah  had  been  trans- 
planted from  the  freedom  of  her  mountain  air 
and    simple    cottage    life,    to    the  luxurious 
seclusion  in  which  we  now  find  her,  surrounded 
by  every  luxury  and  refinement,  in  exchange 
for  liberty  and  virtue;    what  wonder  then, 
that  whilst  her  intellect  expanded^  and  her 
beauty  matured  into  perfection,  in  this  gilded 
hot-bed  of  vice,  her  passions  all  concentrated 
themselves  on  one  objeot-*all  united  into  one 
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overwhelming)  prevailing  feeliag,  that  of 
love,  most  soft,  most  tender. 

^^Coldl"  repeated  Hardress,  the  words  of 
Norah  reaching  his  ears,  but  without  drawing 
his  attention  to  herself^  ''yes,  cold  now,  but  I 
will  warm  it." 

^^Ah  me  I"  exclaimed  Norah,  placing  her 
hand  softly  on  his  arm,  ''you  have  warm  and 
loving  smiles  enough,  all  around,  Hardress, 
without  hers." 

"Without  hers,"  he  replied  impetuously, 
''and  what  are  the  smiles  of  a  whole  nation  of 
houris  to  mc,  if  hers  shine  not  on  me?" 

**  What  that  cold  young  maiden's?"  again 
Norah  slightingly  remarked,  but  with  a 
troubled  air,  and  countenance ;  "  and  who  is 
ahe^  Hardress  f* 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Norah,"  he  exclaimed  with 
pasdionate  earnestness,  turning  round  upon  her, 
"  she  is  one  I  loved  when  a  cold  young  maiden, 
as  you  call  her,  and  who  now,  having  become 
a  glorious  woman,  I  adore.— Nay,  foolish  girl," 
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he  continued  with  more  gentleness,  as  Norah^e 
cheek  blanched  and  her  head  drooped  upon  her 
bosom,  '*  what  matters  it  to  thee  ?  are  you  not 
still  mine  own  mavoureen?*' 

**  But  what  do  they  call  her,  Hardress?" 
enquired  Norah,  in  a  faint  but  somewhat  re- 
assured voice 

**  Sybil  Devereux!"  he  answered  calmly, 
but  in  the  next  moment  he  suddenly  rejoined 
in  a  voice  of  fury,"  Sybil  Devereux  ?  what  am 
I  saying? — Sybil  Lerf nard no^ I — Curse  the 
name,  and  the  man  who  gave  it  to  her  I^' 

*^  Oh  sure  then^  she  is  a  wife  I''  cried  Norah, 
in  a  tone  of  relief,  her  countenance  brighten- 
ing. 

**  A  wife,  and  what's  that  to  do  with  it  ?** 
exclaimed  Hardress,  turning  fiercely  on  the 
poor  girl — unable  to  brookhearingfrom  another, 
that  hated  title  brought  forward,  as  the  ob- 
stacle to  separate  him  from  Sybil — **  Are  you 
still  such  a  foolf  as  not  to  know  better  than 
to  attach  any  value  to  a  mere  empty  sound  ?' 
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Norah  trembled  and  retreated  with  a  peni- 
tent but  bewildered  countenance.  Her  ideas  of 
good  and  evil,  under  his  tutelage,  bad  indeed 
beeome  confused  and  dim,  and  yet  there 
lingered  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  young  crea- 
ture, a  faint  idea  of  some  holy  sanctity  being 
attached  to  that  name  ;  and  though  the  degree 
of  importance  with  which  her  words  invested 
it,  had  drawn  on  it  euch  angry  scorn  from  the 
being  she  had  learnt  to  consider  so  all  wise, 
she  could  not  dispel  from  her  mind  the  haunt- 
ing memory  of  that  certain  mystic  incense  of 
holy  purity,  breathed  over  her  humble  home, 
by  the  ties  which  bad  bound  her  father  and 
mother  ;  or  the  feeling  of  some  sacred  charm 
having  been  conferred,  through  the  medium  of 
the  solemn  rites,  which  had  endowed  witli  the 
name  of  wife,  a  young  friend  and  companion, 
whose  bridal  party  she  had  followed  to  the 
little  village  church  inlier  days  of  innocence. 
But  Hardress  had  said  all  this  was  nonsense, 
therefore  such  she  supposed  it  must  be. 
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From  the  period  of  the  scene  1  have  just 
described;  the  unfortunate  being  began  to 
drink  the  bitter  cup,  the  natural,  but  no  less 
pitiable  consequence  of  her  unhappy  condition. 
Till  then  her  entire  and  unsophisticated  igno- 
rance of  the  outward  world  saved  her  from 
the  torment  it  entailed.  When  the  lover  was 
away,  she  had  fancied  him  immersed  in  the 
pursuits  which  won  him  glory  and  renown — 
but  now  a  new  world  of  torturing  imaginations 
was  opened  to  her  sight,  and  to  reflect  upon, 
in  her  many  lone  and  solitary  hours. 

She  thought  of  Hardress  in  scenes  of  brilli- 
ant grandeur,  amongst  the  fur,  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  with  no  sacred  tie  existing  between 
them,  to  preserve  him  to  her.  Poor  girl  I  the 
tree  of  knowledge  having  once  taken  root  in 
her  heart,  it  began  to  expand  in  a  degree  moat 
fatal  to  her  hitherto  careless  peace,  and  she 
began,  though  in  a  vague  and  undefined 
manner,  to  feel  the  precarious  nature  .of  her. 
own  position ;  no  lawful  obligation  existing  t6 
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htndthe  affections  of  the  man  she  loved  so 
tenderly — and  still  worse^  wretched,  maddening 
thought,  his  love^  that  precious  love  were  not 
others  free  to  possess  it  ?—  one  by  one  other 
dreadful  imaginings  crowded  into  her  fancy — 
Hardress  would  he— could  he— cease  to  love 
her,  a9  once  he  had  done— might  his  love  wax 
oold^  or  at  most  be  but  divided  love? — and 
then  the  head  of  the  wretched  Norah  would 
droop ;  she  would  clasp  her  small  hands,  and  her 
attitude  of  despondency  might  well  have  served 
for  the  model  of  the  despairing,  heart-slricken 
Magdelene  she  had  so  often  striven  to  portray, 
in  those  ecstatic  days,  when  the  bright  flush  of 
joy  in  her  eye,  was  hard  to  conceal — even 
though  the  eyelids  were  forced  for  a  brief  space 
to  shade  the  wild  gleam  of  happiness  and  love, 
which  sparkled  from  beneath  them. 

And  then  that  cold  smiling  maiden,  now  the 
glorious  woman  as  Hardress  had  described  her ; 
die  ever  came  as  a  moonlight  phantom  to  haunt 
her   waking  and  sleeping  hours.     Not  that 
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Hardress  ever  spoke  of  her  again,  or  gazed 
on  that  picture  with  the  same  ecstasy.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  day  spent  in  retouching  its 
faded  colors  and  placing  it  in  '^  a  royal  frame 
work  of  wrought  gold,"  Norah's  watchful  eyes 
observed,  that  when  his  gaze  did  fall  upon  it, 
a  scowl,  dark  as  night,  would  pass  over  his 
countenance,  and  sometimes  a  muttered  oath 
escape  his  lips. 

Yes,  the  select  and  peculiar  circle  to  which 
the  society  of  the  Lennards  was  restricted, 
proved  for  some  time  an  effectual  bar  to  Fitz 
Hugh's  eagerly  awaited  renewal  of  an  acquain- 
tance with  Sybil ;  for  it  was  exactly  tliat  circle 
from  which  he  was  debarred — the  tone  of  his 
political  and  moral  principles  clo&ing  the  doors 
of  the  good  and  excellent  against  him.  Never- 
theless, he  saw  her  constantly  at  the  opera, 
ever  shining  near  him,  but  out  of  his  reach... 
onco  she  had  evidently  recognized  him ;  their 
eyes  hadmet — oh, thrilling  moment — Her  color 
roee,  and  then  her  head  was  turned  away,  with 
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A  cold  embarrassed  air.  From  that  time  she 
never  would  see  him  again ;  he  had  been 
near  her  in  the  crush  room,  had  heard  her 
Ycice,  her  musical  laugh,  but  she  had  studi- 
ously avoided  catching  his  eye.  But  was  it  not 
because  that  hated  Albert  was  by  her  8ide> 
placing  an  icy  barrier  between  them? — he 
would  see  her  without  him. 

He  watched  for  her  carriage  in  the  Park ; 
he  saw  her,  but  with  her  children^Aiis  children, 
and —how  he  hated  them  ! — both  possessing 
Ail  abhorred  beauty  — his  fair  looks;  their  in- 
fimtine  features  the  image  of  the  father's. — 
Had  they  been  like  her^  he  might  have  forgiven 
them! — And  then  the  excited  man  flew  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  those  who  listened 
to  him,  little  imagined  the  chief  sources  of  the 
startling,  fearful  eloquence,  which  inspired 
those  portions  of  his  harangues,  manifesting 
itself  in  that  bitter  irony  and  cutting  satire,  in 
which  he  so  eminently  excelled.  It  was  with 
covert  but  effectual  tact,   that  these  barbed 
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But  tills  outward  sliow  of  e 
degrees  exhausted  itself;  yieldi 
to  a  far  deeper^  and  more  dangc 
teristic  of  his  nature,  to  work  oi 
in  wily  silence.     For  a  period  Hj 

!  in  his  political  avocations  had  app 

tain  a  temporary  relaxation,  whic 
ascribed  to  the  ill  assimilating  tale 
he  devoted  himself  in  so  strict  a  i 
now  again  bis  ardour  in  his  pul 

H  seemed  to    revive.     He   had  ev< 

brought  by  chance  into  close  cont 
Lennards,  but  no  apparent  concern 
by  him,  in  regard  to  this  circumsts 
the  most  fashionable  careless  stare, 
he  had  passed  on  composedly,  a 
anxious  nor  willing  to  ^ve  then 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  ^he  bad  pleasant  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise ; 

Wit  was  allowed  her,  though  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new, 
Were  all  the  books— attended  to ; 
Yet  from  the  preu  no  treatise  issued  furth, 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

Her  reputation  ?  that  was  like  her  wit, 
And  seemed  her  manner,  and  her  state  to  fit. 

Crabbe. 


TucuE  is  a  society  in  London  distinct  from 
that  termed  fashionable y  and  even  more  ezclu« 
sire  to  the  world  in  general;  '^  looking  down. 
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as  its  votaries  do,  on  all  the  puerile  anJ  lo\^ 
soulecl  vanities  of  the  former  set— on  their 
lackieSy  and  their  lords,  their  strutting  and 
their  style,  tvith  as  undazzled  and  untroubled 
eyes,  as  eagles  can  be  supposed  to  cast  on 
glowworms,  when  they  have  been  gazing  on 
the  sun."  I  allude  to  the  society  o{  savans  and 
literati,  into  whose  clique  HardressFitz  Hugh, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  London 
career,  found  himself  installed;  not  only 
was  he  admitted  into  this  coterie  with  eager- 
ness, but  he  was  courted  and  admired  by  the 
members  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  lions. 
And  never  was  man  formed  better  suited  to 
shine  in  such  a  circle — his  Proteus-like  genius 
being  able  to  mould  itself  to  every  branch  of 
polite  art  or  abstruse  science --to  dive  into  the 
profoundest  depths  of  metaphysics,  and  her  dark 
crudities,  or  to  soar  to  the  brilliant  heights  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  such  circles  that  he 
chiefly  mixed ;  and  amongst  the  members  that 
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formed^  tfaenn'  he  found  some  of  his  most  familiar 
associates. 

Although  I  should  be  sorrj  to  make  a  gene- 
rail  sweeping  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
too  often  in  such  societies  the  refinement  of 
vice  and  depravity  is  to  be  met  with.  Into 
their  specious  precincts,  under  the  glittering 
doak  of  genius  and  renown^  ''  creep  men  of 
(KNTupt  minds  " — and  alas !  does  not  the  con- 
text to  that  quotation  seem  but  too  true  an 
application,  "  and  lead  away  silly  women,  laden 
with  siuj  vainly  puffed  up?*'  For  if  by  the 
paths  of  frivolity  the  weaker  sex  are  but  too 
often  conducted  to  the  high  roads  of  ruin,  how 
much  greater  danger  do  those  incur,  whose 
weak  minds,  inflated  by  *^  vain  conceit"  of 
fancied  superiority  of  intellect,  become  entan- 
gled in  the  mazes  of  vicious  sophistry — oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called?*' 

Whether  Mrs.  Clareville  had  suffered  from 
her  entrance  into  those  critical  paths,  it  not  my 
intention  now  to  pause  to  analyse;  enough  that  it 

VOL.  n.  c 
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is  my  revolting  task  to  bring  tbid  character 
forward  in  these  pages — to  say  that  she  was 
one  of  these  favoured  members — one  of  the 
stamp  generally  to  be  found  mixed  up  in  such 
societies,  who  have  by  some  means  gained  ad- 
mittance t tierein ,  without  possessing  the  slightest 
claim  to  those  qualifications  of  which  the  clique 
profess  to  be  composed. 

Of  any  degree  approaching  to  profundity  or 
brilliancy  of  talent,  Mrs.  Clareville  could  not 
boast — yet  in  this  set  she  was  established; 
moreover,  she  had  managed  to  obtain  the 
epithet  of  blue^  and  the  patronage  of  learned 
men — the  extent  of  her  own  pretensions  to 
the  former  privilege,  consisting  in  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  French  novels ;  and  the  very 
skilful  manner  in  which  she  directed  the  in- 
cense of  flattery,  and  flirting,  the  secret  of  her 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  male  part  of 
the  community.  Of  her  private  history  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  the  lady  in  question  was 
separated^  from  her  husband — ^the  Honourable 
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William  Clareville,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose  of  my  story— she  was  cousin  to  Albert 
Lennard 

Her  house  was  one  of  the  principal  resorts 
of  the  enlightened  coterie,  and  there  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  often  spent  occasional  idle  mo- 
ments ;  it  being  a  ^nvenient  rendezvous^  on  his 
way  from  the  House  to  his  lodgings,  to  drop  in, 
in  order  to  talk  over  with  some  literary  crony 
any  leading  subject  of  interest,  either  political 
or  scientific,  or  to  gratify  the  fair  hostess  with 
half  an  hour's  tite^-tSte. 

On  one  of  these  latter  occasions— -about  the 
middle  of  the  London  season,  soon  after  his 
entrance,  Mrs.  Clareyille  announced  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  which  obliged  her  to  leave 
him,  in  order  to  dress  for  an  early  dinner  to 
which  she  was  engaged  for  that  evening; 
but  she  entreated  htm  —  to  make  up  for 
her  disappointment  in  thus  being  cheated  of 
hb  society — to  wait  and  accompany  her  to  her 
destination,  and  then  let  the  carriage  take  him 
on  to  his  own  abode. 
c  3 
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Hanlrcss  hesitated— stating,  as  aa  objection, 
that  a  lady's  toilette  was  a  serious  affair. 

•*  And  Faith !  he  would  not  be  the  man  to 
hurry  it;  nor,"  he  inwardly  murmured,  "would 
he  keep  his  little  Norah  waiting  its  whole 
length  for  the  sake  of  a  drive  with  you,  my 
lady  !" 

But  Mrs.  Clareville  would  hear  6f  no  re- 
fusal; hers  would  be  no  grande  toilette  that 
evening.  It  was  but  to  a  stupid  family  party 
she  was  going,  at  the  house  of  a  relation ;  and 
ere  he  had  looked  over  that  clever  pamphlet 
on  Meteorological  Observation,  or  that  witty 
review  of  a  new  novel— of  which  she  was  dying 
fi)r  his  opinion,  she  would  be  with  him  again ; 
and  playfully  placing  before  him  these  afore- 
said works,  she  departed,  leaving  Hardress, 
with  an  exclamation  hovering  on  his  lips,  pro- 
bably not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  first 
introduced  him  into  notice  at  Oakleigh  Court 
— '^  Och !  bother  the  women  I"  <Thu8  encaged 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  glanced  at  first  slight- 
ingly at  the  magazines,  then  casting  them  away. 
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threw  himself  back  on  a  berffere,  and  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  resources  ever  supplied  by  his 
own  fertile  imagination.  With  head  thrown 
back,  and  '^eyes  upraised  as  one  inspired/'  he 
remained  for  a  time,  till  some  bright  idea  ap« 
pearing  to  catch  his  fancy,  he  started  upright, 
took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  turned 
round  to  seek,  on  a  table  near  him,  a  piece  of 
waste  paper,  on  which  to  embody  it. 

He  snatched  up  the  first  scrap  he  saw— a 
note  with  a  tempting  fly-leaf,  and  was  about 
to  appropriate  it  to  his  use,  when  two  words 
written  thereon,  arrested  him  in  the  act — sud- 
denly, as  if  by  a  stroke  of  pcuralysis.  It  wan 
the  signature  of  **  Sybil  Lennard  "  in  clear  and 

beautiful  autograph. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

When  Mrs.  Clareyille  in  an  elegant  demie^ 
toilette,  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  after 
a  good  hour's  absence,  she  found  her  guest 
foaming  with  impatience  for  her  appearance; 
and  cutting  short  her  apologies,  he  abruptly 
enquired. 
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'^  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
the  Lennards?" 

"  With  the  Lennards?  Oh!  now  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh,  you  are  going  to  take  me  to  task  I 
seei  for  being  a  deserter  to  the  enemy  I 
But  how  can  I  help  myself,  when  one's  own 
blood  is  amongst  them?*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Hardress, 
sternly. 

''  The  fact  is,  replied  Mrs.  Clareville,  «  Al- 
bert Lennard  is  my  cousin,  and  I  am  obliged, 
occasionally,  to  do  a  bit  of  duty,  such  as  is 
entailed  on  me  to  night.  But  you  have  seen 
the  wife,  £  suppose  ?  Now  she,  I  am  sure, 
would  tempt  even  you  within  the  doors  of  your 
Tory  rival" 

''  By  Jupiter,  and  would  she  ?"  was  Har- 
dress's  emphatic,  but  indefinite  reply. 

Mrs.  Clareville  gazed  on  his  inflamed  and 
excited  countenance  enquiringly,  and  her 
curiosity  was  not  only  fiilly  satiafied  ere  they 
parted  at  the  door  of  her  relation'a  house,  bat 
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she  entered  it,  pledged  to  do  him  most  im- 
portant service  therein,  in  reward  for  his 
oonfidence. 


The  night  that  Mrs.  Clareville  dined  for 
the  firsl  time  at  the  LennarJs',  Albert  and 
Sybil  had  insisted  on  mj  being  also  at  the 
table,  for  mj  dear  friend.  Lady  Mordaunt, 
was  of  the  party ;  her  husband,  sisters-in-law, 
and  another  gentleman,  were  the  only  addi- 
tions besides. 

Mrs.  Clareville  had  been  invited  to  join 
this  familiar  circle,  more  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
aty  than  of  choice;  that  necessity  arising 
from  Albert's  deeming  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
take  some  particular  notice  of  a  near  relative, 
in  return  for  several  unaccepted  invitations  to 
her  house,  as  well  as  other  advances  towards 
intimacy  on  the  part  of  that  lady.  It  may 
well  be  imagined  that  with  his  fastidious  sen- 
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timcnts  with  regard  to  women,  Mrs.  Clare- 
yille  was  one,  whom  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
installed  as  an  intimate  in  his  house.  He  did 
however  at  length  agree  with  Sybil  on  the 
propriety  of  the  step  in  question,  and  then 
another  impediment  had  arisen,  as  to  who  was 
to  be  asked  to  meet  her — this  difficulty  spring- 
ing up  from  the  disagreeable  conclusion  to 
which  they  had  arrived,  that  poor  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville  was  looked  upon  somewhat  shyly,  by  the 
select  society  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  round  their  table. 

Not  that  there  was  any  tangible  objection 
attached  to  her  character ;  such  a  circumstance 
would  have  been  at  once  sufficient  to  have 
shut  the  door  of  Albert's  house  against  her 
remotest  approach  towards  his  wife.  No  I 
even  on  the  point  of  her  separation  from  her 
husband,  she  had  the  best  of  the  stozy  on  her 
side ;  Mr  Clareville  being  one  of  the  vrildest 
and  most  dissolute  of  men. 

Stilli  amongst  the  faahionable,  as  well  a» 
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the  Stricter  set,  she  was  not  popular,  and  fiud- 
ing  herself  black-balled  in  those  exclusive 
circles,  was  probably  the  secret  of  her  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  clique,  in  which  wc  find 
her,  a  self-constituted  member.  Therefore 
Mrs.  Clareviile  would  have  been  as  a  black 
sheep  amongst  the  recherche  knot,  generally 
gracing  the  dinner-table  in  Park-lane ;  so,  in 
consideration  of  this,  the  Lennards  had  de 
cided  to  ask  her  merely  to  dine  with  them, 
enfamilU;  Lady  Mordaunt  being  entreated 
as  a  favor  to  come  and  meet  her — and  her 
sisters-in-law  having  proposed  being  of  the 
party. 

How  far  were  we  all  from  divining  to  what 
an  opening  for  future  Hoods  of  mischief,  this  act 

was  the  unconscious  cause. 

Mrs.  Clareviile,  on  her  part,  evinced  no 
signs  of  misgivings  as  as  to  any  lack  of  cor- 
diality existing  in  the  sentiments  of  her  re- 
latives, towards  herself;  on  the  contrary  she 
made  herself  quite  at  home,  in  a  most  cousin- 
like manner  -  overwhelmed  the  children  when 


thirty  and  forty,  pos^r-slui;  ratlici 
person,  and  with  insinuatinGr  ma 
strained  to  affectation.  She  tall 
deal,  and,  with  much  tact,  adop 
course  to  suit  her  different  hearc 
ner,  however,  it  was  almost  enti 
tention  of  Albert— by  whose  sit 
that  she  strove  to  monopolize. 

I  remember  her  trying  to  gii 
turn  to  the  conversation,  and 
couragement  to  this  design  she  i 
her  host,  who,  like  most  clever 
great  fancy  for  anything  approac 
stocking  pretensions.  Notwiths 
Clareville  gained  her  purpose,  a 
trived  to  engage  him  in  what  ap] 
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that  she  was  getting  on  ground  too  deep  for 
him,  and  called  on  Sir  Wilkim  Mordaunt  to 
come  to  his  assistance ;  but  when  that  gentle- 
man did  enter  upon  the  subject,  thereby  pio- 
▼<ddng  him  to  join  in  the  argument,  Albert's 
fine,  clear,  simply  expressed  remarks,  shewed 
that  the  topic  was  far  from  being  beyond  his 
exalted  but  unpretending  intellectual  powers 
— and  Mrs.  Clareyille's  manoeuvres,  had  gained 
their  intended  consequence. 

I  heard  her  telling  Albert  of  the  interest 
this  topic  was  exciting  in  the  circles  of  the 
talented.  She  had  lately  attended  lectures  on 
the  same  subject,  from  Professors  A.  and 
B.  Then  she  added,  that  those  two  dis- 
tinguished scliolars,  with  other  clever  men, 
were  to  honor  her  house  with  making  it  their 
rendezvous,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  instant ; 
she  finally  invited  Mr.  Lennard  to  come  with 
his  wife,  and  swell  the  honorable  number,  and 
wrung  from  him,  before  she  left  the  table,  a 
somewhat  hesitatingly  conceded  promise  to 
keep  this  appointment. 
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After  dinner^the  Miss  Mordaunts — who  had 
now  arrived  at  an  age  when  ladies  consider, 
that  increased  and  especial  care  is  requitfite, 
in  the  outward  adornment  of  their  persons, 
begged  leave  to  retire  ^'  to  put  themselves  to 
rights"  for  the  ball,  they  were  to  grace  with 
their  presence  that  night,  and  remained  absent 
for  a  considerable  time.  Lady  Mordaunt  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  the  nursery,  so  that 
Sybil  was  left  tite-i-tete  with  Mrs  Clareville. 

On  our  rejoining  them,  they  were  sitting 
together  on  a  sofa,  engaged,  apparently,  in  a 
conversation  of  interest.  I  heard  Mrs«  Clare- 
ville say  as  we  entered  the  room, 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  it  is  quite 
true;  but  do  not  tell  your  husband  this,  or  I 
shall  never  get  you  to  my  party — '" 

She  abruptly  changed  the  subject  when  she 
perceived  our  approach. 

I  glanced  at  Sybil;  a  blushing  smile  was 
lingering  on  her  countenance. 

I  have  since  learnt  the  nature  of  that  con* 
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▼enation.  Mrs.  Clareville  informed  Mrs. 
Lennard  that  she  had  made  her  husband 
promise  to  bring  her  to  the  party,  and  men- 
tioned, in  a  casual  manner,  amon^iret  others, 
that  she  woold  meet  at  it,  the  name  of  Har- 
dress  Fitz  Hugh — a  circumstance  which 
naturally  excited  Sybil's  interest,  and  caused 
her  to  explain  to  Mrs.  Clareville,  the  acquaint- 
ance once  existing  between  them ;  upon  which 
the  lady  hinted,  with  .a  certain  air  of 
mystery,  that  she  had  already  been  fully  in- 
formed of  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  comment 
OB  Fitz  Hugh,  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
human  beings. 

**  In  point  of  talent  he  was  e?er  so,"  I  believe 
was  Sybil's  rather  cold  rejoinder,  "  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  his  character,  I  fear,  not 
in  any  other  respect."  And  this  speech  gave 
rise  to  a  more  particular  discussion  on  the 
subject,  Mrs.  Clareville  taking  up  the  defence 
of  her  friend,  or  at  least  alleging  many  ex- 
cuses in  his  favor.     One  great  extenuation  for 
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his  rash  follies— in  fact  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
was  faulty,  arose,  she  remarked  in  a  most  em- 
phatic manner,  from  the  disappointment  of  a 
very  early  but  deep  and  indelible  attachment ; 
and  when  she  noted  that  her  listener's  interest 
had  been  in  some  degree  revived,  for  one, 
whom  she  had  never  quite  banished  from  her 
remembrance,  as  the  devoted,  amusing  com- 
panion of  some  of  her  happiest,  youthful  days, 
Mr9.  Clareville  archly  insinuated,  that  it  wa^i 
shcy  who  had  been  the  idol,  whose  power  had 
cast  so  dark  a  veil  over  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  career  of  the  young  Irishman ;  that  the 
memory  of  her  young  loveliness  still  remained 
his  beau  ideal  of  perfection,  though  now  he 
only  regarded  her  with  profound  respect — 
mingled,  however,  with  many  a  pang  of  deep, 
agonizing  regret. 

This  communication  Sybil  received  with 
laughing,  careless  incredulity ;  the  cautiously 
conveyed  insinuations  of  Mrs.  Clareville  reach- 
ing, but  in  a  very  vague  form,  the  oompre- 
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hension  of  her  innocent,  and  unsophisticated 
.  listener. 

How  much  of  this  conversation  Sybil  im- 
parted to  her  husband  I  did  not  ascertain,  but 
I  heard  her  informing  him,  before  retiring  that 
evening,  that  if  they  went  to  Mrs.  Clareville'?, 
they  would  meet  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh. 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Albert,  laughingly, 
**  if  we  venture  amongst  the  lions,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  meet  the  most  formid- 
able of  those  animals." 

^'  But  rival  lions  sometimes  fight,"  continued 
Sybil  in  the  same  tone,  '^  and  when  Greek 
meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.** 

"  Oh  1  you  need  feel  no  alarm,  dear  Sybil," 
replied  Albert;  ^'  Mrs.  Clareville's  is  a  scienti- 
fic, not  a  political  party,  and  on  the  former 
score  I  shall  never  presiune  to  set  myself 
up  as  a  rival  to  Fitz  Hugh." 

Sybil  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  London  compaign,  of 
making  me  the  depositor  of  all  her  thoughts 
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and  feelings^  and  of  course  the  circumstanced 
of  her  first  recognition  of  Fitz  Hugh — a  person 
connected  in  so  interesting  a  manner,  with 
our   Oakleigh  Court    reminiscences — had   not 
been  omitted  amongst  her  various  cummuni- 
cations.     She  had  expressed  how  strange  ap- 
peared her  first  experience  of  a  circumstance^ 
which  soon  became  one  of  common  occurrence : 
namely,  the  fact  of  beholding  again^  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  a  person  with  whom  she 
had  once  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy^  but 
whom  now  it  was  impossible — even  if  she  felt  it 
desirable— that  she  should  recognize  as  an  ac- 
quaintance. For  a  barrier  was  placed  between 
them,  both  on  account  of  the  adverse  sides  of 
politics,  taken  by  her  husband  and  Fitz  Hugh, 
and  the  evident  repugnance  to  the  general 
character  of  Hardress,  experienced  by  Albert. 
She  had  expatiated  much  on  the  embarrass- 
ment she  should  feel  whenever  she  chanced  to 
meet  his  eye,  without  the  power  of  owning 
him  as  a  former  friend. 
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No  Kttle  interest  did  Sybil  therefore  now 
express  at  the  prospect  of  their  being  thrown 
80  closely  together  at  Mrs.  Clareville's ;  and 
mach  eager  curiosity  did  she  evince,  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  event ;  for  uninitiated  as  she  still 
remained— so  new  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
world,  a  circumstance  which  would  have  made 
but  very  little  impression  upon  one  of  its  more 
experienced  members,  was  to  her  perfect  ex- 
citement, and  rendered  doubly  interesting 
by  the  revelations  of  Mrs.  Clareville.  All 
know  the  natural  weakness  implanted  more 
or  less  in  the  breast  of  every  woman,  therefore 
it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  feeling 
of  gratified  vanity,  which  beat  almost  un- 
consciously at  the  heart  of  Sybil  Lennard ;  and 
certainly  it  was  only  reasonable  that  she 
should  look  forward  to  meeting  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh  with  somewbat  softened  sentiments,  since 
her  fading  interest  had  been  thus  newly  re- 
kindled by  Mrs.  Clareville*s  late  communication 
respecting  him.  Of  late  she  had  begun  to  regard 
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him  as  an  indifferent  stranger — one  who 
evidently  shunned  with  almost  marked  rude- 
ness^  a  renewal  of  their  acquaintance.  How 
completely  may  our  view  of  a  subject  be 
changed  by  the  magic  sound  of  a  few  words  ! 
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4S 


CBAPTER  m. 


In  mind 
A  wit  as  various -^ay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined  ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents. 

CsfLDS  Harold. 


The  appointed  night  arrived^  and  on  repair- 
ing to  Mrs.  Clareville'S)  the  Lennards  found 
themselves  in  her  elegant  drawing-rooms,  sur- 
rounded by  many  a  brilliant  star  of  talent  and 
genius.  The  usual  observation  of  those  not 
accustomed  to  frequent  such  like  assemblies. 
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must  be  greatly  struck  with  the  strangis  con- 
trast which  its  company  often  affords,  to  that 
of  circles^  where  the  outer,  not  the  inner  man 
is  intended  to  shine.  Genius,  generally  speak- 
ing, seems  as  if  it  would  manifest  contempt 
for  the  inferior  gifts  of  personal  beauty,  by 
choosing  for  its  abode  the  forms  most  nig- 
gardly endowed  by  nature,  with  those  attri- 
butes— and  in  order  to  carry  out  this  design  to 
its  fullest  extent—those  whom  genius  thus 
favors,  often  appear  ambitious  to  show  every 
mark  of  scorn  for  any  outward  grace, 
by  a  decided  neglect  or  conspicuous  disfigure- 
ment in  some  some  way  or  another,  of  their 
persons.  On  the  present  occasion,  there  was 
no  lack  of  instances,  to  afford  examples  of 

these  peculiarities— from  the  slovenly  Dr. 

with  his  dirty  nails,  to  the  autriixxrhsined  Lady 
— of  blue  stocking  celebrity. 

But  viewed  en  masie^  this  was  all  a  very 
piquant  and  amusing  novelty,  to  those  who 
mixed  for  the  first  lime  in  such  societ) :  and 
so  it  therefore  proved  to  Sybil  and  Albert: 
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who,  after  a  reception  of  much  affectioDate 
cordiality  from  their  hostess  cousin^  sat  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  group,  watching  the 
guests  as  they  assembled 

Albert,  however,  was  not  allowed  long  to 
remain  a  mere  spectator.  Soon  he  was 
inarched  off  by  Mrs.  Clareville,  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  the  iHUy 
forced  to  take  his  place  amidst  the  most 
distioguished  lions,  and  to  engage  in  the 
learned  conversations  in  agitation  amongst  the 
different  circles  of  the  coterie,  whilst  Sybil 
smiled  to  see  the  graceful  form  of  her  husband, 
group  itself  contrastingly  with  many  a  figure, 
which  had  just  before  greatly  excited  her  quick 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

Genius  had  indeed  strangely  departed  from 
its  fanciful  rule,  in  making  Albert  Lennard  its 
dwelling-place  I 

So  pure,  80  bright,  so  fitted  to  embrace, 
Where*er  he  turned,  a  natural  grace 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence, 
And  to  imfold  a  still  magnificence. 
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Sybil  was  suffered  for  some  time  to  sit  apart^ 
looked  dowa  upon  by  most  of  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  as  an  interloper — one  "  amongst  them, 
but  not  of  them,'*  her  personal  charms  only 
rendering  her  intrusion  the  more  unpardon- 
able ;  whilst,  by  the  male  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, she  was  scrutinized  with  the  critical  gaze, 
with  which  they  would  have  examined  some 
fine  work  of  art,  from  which  they  expected  no 
further  advantage. 

Suddenly,  whilst  she  was  thus  seated  in 
solitary  state, — for  Mrs.  Clareville  was  occupied 
in  receiving  her  guests — the  well  known  name 
of  Fitz  Hugh  sounded  on  her  ear,  announced 
by  the  servants;  and  as  her  chair  was  exactly 
opposite  the  door,  she  had  only  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  behold  the  unprepossessing  figure  of  her  ci 
devant  Irish  friend,  make  his  entry  into  the  room. 
But  so  familiar  did  his  appearance  seem  at 
that  moment,  that  when  she  saw  him  look 
straight  across  the  apartment,  towards  her  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  half  closing  his  eyes. 
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in  order  to  make  a  clearer  observation^  her 
parted  lips  almost  moved  into  a  smile  ;  aod  it 
seemed  quite  strange  and  unnatural  when, 
having  leisurely  withdrawn  his  scutiuy — as  if 
satisfied  with  his  survey — after  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  Mrs.  Clareville,  he  walked 
away  in  a  different  direction.  He  was  shortly 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  friends,  who  eagerly 
welcomed  him  to  join  in  some  learned  disputa- 
tiouj  that  was  going  on  ;  his  voice  was  soon 
raised  in  energetic  argument,  and  was  listened 
to  by  the  gravest  of  his  hearers,  with  the 
greatest  apparent  consideration  and  reverence. 

Albert  was  amongst  the  group,  but  remained 
for  some  time  a  silent  auditor  of  the  discourse ; 
till  suddenly  a  talented  professor  of  the  party, 
after  an  opinion,  given  by  Fitz  Hugh  on  some 
particular  point,  interrupted  him  with  the 
remark ; 

"  Ah,  here  then  is  a  gentleman  whom  you 
will  find  to  agree  with  you  perfectly  in  that 
opinion;  he  seems  to  see  it  exactly  in  the 
same  light!"  and  he  turned  to  Albert  Len- 
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nard,  who  being  thus  brought  forward,  bowed, 
and  was  about  to  make  some  observation,  when 
he  was  startled  by  Fitz  Hugh's  stretching  out 
his  hand,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  true 
Hibernian  warmth,  and  exclaiming ; 

^^  Ah  now,  Mr.  Lennard,  I  am  glad  we  find 
ourselves  agreed  on  some  point  at  last !  so  I 
think,  as  old  acquaintances,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  shake  hands  upon  it." 

Albert  could  do  no  less  than  give  his  hand, 
though  he  did  so  with  more  of  cold  courtesy, 
than  cordiality. 

This  little  scene,  however,  was  watched  by 
Sybil  with  sensations  of  pleasure,  not— unlike 
those  she  had  experienced  on  witnessing  their 
meeting  at  Oakleigh  Court,  when  the  bearing  of 
Albert  and  Uardress  towards  one  another  had 
taken  so  different  a  coloring  to  that  which  she  had 
at  first  anticipated.  She  now  felt  she  should  really 
be  rather  glad  that  the  two  youni;  men  were 
again  on  friendly  term?.  As  for  political  differ- 
ences, she  was  aware  that  in  general  sodetyi 
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thej  were  seldom  allowed  to  be  a  bar  to  com- 
mon intercourse ;  and  as  to  the  private  cha- 
racter of  Fitz  Hughy  Mrs.  Clareville,  by  her 
energetic  advocacy  in  its  defence,  had  much 
softened  the  prejudices  which  her  mind  had 
imbibed  concerning  it.  Even  supposing  his 
conduct  not  so  entirely  sans  reproche  as  it 
might  be,  *^the  mysteries  of  iniquity,"  were 
by  her  so  vaguely  understood,  that  she  did  not 
think  it  could  be  sufficiently  blameable,  to 
justify  their  quite  giving  up  an  old  acquain- 
tance—the nephew  too  of  her  father's  friend. 

It  was  therefore  with  increased  satisfaction, 
that  she  remarked  the  conversation  proceed, 
apparently  upon  a  more  familiar  footing  than 
the  constrained  manner  in  which  it  had  at  first 
commenced;  she  noted  also  her  husband's 
countenance  assume  a  less  distant  expression 
and  finally  he  crossed  the  room  and  approached 
her. 

"Sybil!  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  wishes  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  you,"  he  said,  but  in  a 

VOL.  IL  D 


i..ir<irc6s,  wliicli  was  received  and 
t'.c  >;iine   iVlendly  wiirinth,  which 
tcriscd  his  greeting  with  her  hu 
remaining  by  her  side,  they  were 
midst  of  an  eager  conversation  oi 
bj,  in  which  Albert  joined,  till  dra 
Mrs.  Clareville  to  undergo  some 
duction.     And  thus,  with  seeminf 
of  purpose,  was    brought    about 
which  for  many  a  day  had  been  the 
fiercely  desired  aim  of  Hardresa  1 
To  be  a^ain  seated  by  Sybil's  side, 
powei  of  gadng  on  her  face,  whi 
again  beamed  forth  her  bewitchin 
her  ^'most  bewildering  smile"— a 
accotapUabed ;  and  so  intoxicating 
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the  delight  of  the  moment,  and  sat  as  it  were 
drinking, 

*'  The  cup  of  coetlj  death 
Brimmed  with  delidoua  draught  of  wannest  life.** 

It  was  well — ^but  no — alas !  it  was  most  sad- 
most  pitiftd,  that  Sybil  read  nought  of  the 
nature  of  the  fixed  gaze,  that  man  riveted 
upon  her  countenance,  as  she  continued  giving 
him  some  informiCtion  respecting  Oakleigh 
Courtj;  which  he  had  asked  of  her.  By  the 
time  she  had  ceased  speaking,  and  he  was 
required  to  answer^  he  had  recovered  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  starting  from  his  trance, 
launched  forth  again,  as  the  witty,  entertaining 
companion  of  former  days,  but  in  comparison, 
as  superior  in  brilliancy  to  the  uncultivated 
youth  of  Oakleigh  Court,  as  the  polished  dia- 
mond to  the  rough  cut  stone. 

To  regain  his  ci  devant  position  in  her  eyes, 
by  a  display  of  his  highly  wrought  mental  qua- 
lifications, was,  for  the  present  moment,  the 
D  5 
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iicight  of  his  ambition ;  that  would  be  his  first 
stepping  stone  towards  more  serious  progress. 
It  was  far  indeed  from  his  intention  to  pause 
there.  No— he  would  invoke  a  power,  which 
should  gradually  infuse  its  poison  into  her  now 
innocent  soul,  and  reach  the  dormant  passions, 
which  lay  there,  hitherto  unawakened.  Yes ; 
the  longer  he  gazed  and  mused  upon  her  face, 
the  more  did  he,  who  had  made  the  human 
countenance  so  much  his  study,  come  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  work  was  yet  to  be  com- 
menced—that though  the  natural  tenderness  of 
a  woman's  nature  towards  the  being  to  whom 
fate  had  linked  her,  might  have  warmed  her 
heart  to  the  most  affectionate  feelings,  lave^-- 
according  to  his  idea  of  that  passion — had 
never  yet  inflamed  her  breast.  Or  would  he  now 
have  been  looking  on  a  face, which  had  scarcely 
altered  in  its  expression,  since  he  last  beheld 
her,  as  the  calm — innocent — unconscious  girl 
Sybils  with  a  countenance  as  free  and  open 
as  the  bright  day. 
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**The  breatli  of  passion"  muttered  Hardres?, 
**  leaves  traces  never  to  be  effaced/' 

He  thought  of  Norah^  and  the  change  its 
fevered  breath  had  wrought  on  her,  and  who 
had  been  the  magician,  whose  power  had  called 
it  forth  ?— Then  the  words  of  the  Irish  girl, 
when  alluding  to  the  portrait  of  her,  on  whom 
his  eyes  were  now  fixed,  sounded  on  his  fancy, 
and  again  he  murmured,  but  this  time  with  a 
thnll  of  joy, 

"Yes;  cold,  cold,  as  the  moon— but  I  will 
warm  it." 


"  We  have  had  such  a  delightful  evening !" 
exclaimed  Sybil — on  my  repairing  as  was  my 
wont,  after  comparatively  early  parties,  such 
as  that  of  this  nighty  to  her  dressing  room  to 
bid  her  good  night,  "  but  only  think  how  it  has 
passed ! — Talking  to  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  the 
whole  of  the  time." 
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"Indeed!"  said  I,  interested,  but  not  over 
and  above  pleased. 

"  Yes  I"  she  replied,  and  then  proceeded  to 
relate  to  me  how  it  had  all  been  brought 
about  "  And  you  can  have  no  idea"  she 
added,  "how  he  has  improved  1— Polished 
and  refined,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  in 
comparison  to  what  he  was  as  a  youth — yet 
with  none  of  the  originality  which  used  to 
constitute  his  chief  charm,  being  thereby  de- 
stroyed." 

"  Charm!"  I  repeated,  with  some  asperity, 
"Really,  my  dear,  I  never  remember  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugh  to  have  possessed  any  attribute 
deserving  that  term." 

'*  Ah,  I  know,  Felicie,"  she  said,  laughing 
'*  he  was  never  a  great  favorite  of  yourV, 
but  to  me  I  must  confess  there  was  always 
something  like  a  charm  in  that  wild  originality 
of  his. — He  was  so  unlike  everybody  else — so 
strangely  amusing  I  But  truly,  it  would  be  a 
sad  injustice,  merely  to  apply  tbe  term  amus- 
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ing  to  his  conversation ;  it  is  really  now— one 
might  say— enchanting  in  its  wild  variety  of 
style  and^matter.  Albert  tells  me  that  it  is  lie 
usual  characteristic  of  Irish  eloquence,  with 
which  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  is  gifted  in  so  striking  a 
degree,  and  that  the  diversity  and  fanciful 
character  of  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country 
often  produces  some  effect  on  the  imaginations 
of  the  natives — I  am  sure  such  is  the  case 
with  ourfriend— indeed,  when  he  was  descant* 
ing  to  me  to-night  on  the  picturesque  features 
of  Ireland,  so  vividly  did  he  impart  to  his 
manner  of  description,  their  different  delinea- 
tions, that  the  grand,  lovely,  rugged,  gentle, 
all  appeared  redlly  to  pass  before  my  eyes. 
He  seemed  to  embody  all  the  peculiar  traits 
of  his  native  land — the  spirit  of  its  nature 
infufled  into  his  very  being.'' 

*•  Upon  my  word,  Mademoiselle,"  said  -^Vl- 
bert,  who  had  joined  us,  and  stood  listening  to 
this  last  enthusiastic  speech  of  his  young  wife, 
a  sly  smile  playing  on  his  lips,  *'  Sybil  has 
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caught  the  infection  of  some  of  the  eloquence 
which  has  so  excited  her  admiration.  But  I 
shall  be  very  jealous.  Pray  let  me  hear  no 
ecstasies  from  your  lips^  Mrs.  Lennard,  but  in 
praise  of  your  own  husband/'  he  continued^ 
laughing.  ''  I  am  really  glad  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  fall  much  in  the  way  of  this  handsome 
Demosthenes.*' 

"Handsome!"  interrupted  Sybil,  with  her 
merriest  and  most  spontaneous  laugh.  ''  Oh, 
Albert,  that  is  very  ill-natured  of  you.  No ! 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  beauty  is  certainly  not  im- 
proved ;  there  is  something  even  more  singular 
and  striking  in  his  countenance  than  formerly 
—almost  disagreeably  peculiar  is  it,  when  he 
is  not  speaking.  The  civilized  appearance  he 
has  now  assumed,  probably  makes  the  singu- 
larity of  his  person  more  remarkable  than 
when  all  was  in  character.  Looking  at  you, 
Albert,  and  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  standing  to- 
gether, the  contrast  was  most  strange.  But 
that  is  no  compliment  to  you,  sir,**  she  con- 
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tinued,  pkyfully,  **  for  to  judge  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  community— to  be 
ugly  is  to  be  great." 

"To  be  good  is  to  be  great,"  was  my 
most  governess  like  remark,  thinking  as  I  then 
was  of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh. 

'*0h,  Albert,  proceeded  Sybil,  *' you  have 
no  idea  what  an  ungenerous  prejudice  Felicie 
has  conceived  against  the  poor  Fitz  Hugh! — 
worse  even  than  you  entertained  against  the 
Miss  Mordaunts,  or  any  other  of  your  aver- 
sions." 

**  My  dear  Sybil,  do  not,  I  entreat,  make 
me  out  such  a  very  unamiable  creature,  by 
talking  in  so  sweeping  a  manner  of  my  aver- 
sions. But  if  I  do  not  express  the  violent 
admiration,  with  which  you  are  so  quickly 
fired,  you  attribute  my  more  measured  com- 
mendation to  aversion.  It  is  fortunate  for 
you"  he  continued,  smiling,  "that  you  have 
Mademoiselle  and  your  husband  to  throw  a 
little  cold  water  on  your  ecstatic  enthusiasm/' 
D  5 
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Sybil  received  this  justly  implied  reproof 
with  the  same  sweetness,  which,  when  a  child 
ever  distinguished  her  reception,  of  Albert's 
brotherly  taking  to  task.     She  only  remarked , 
that  she  thought  living  in  London  was  suffi- 
cient alone  to  do  away  with  every  thing  like 
cxclu3ive  enthusiasm  and  admiration  towards 
any  one   object— for  that  the  society  of  the 
great  metropolis^  though  very  delightful  and 
brilliant,  was  too   much   en   maste^  too  much 
composed  of  beings  engrossed  in  the  business 
of   forming  part   of  the  glittering  show— to 
allow  of  any  one  enjoyinp;,  or  even  discerning 
much  of  their  several  merits. 

Yes !  Mrs.  Lennard  had  been  greatly  struck 
by  this  part  of  her  London  experience.  The 
exclusivenees  of  her  education  had  produced 
in  her  the  very  opposite  result — a  thirst  for 
genial  companionship — an  inclination  which  her 
married  career  had  hitherto  continued  to  curb; 
and  now  her  transient  experience  of  society 
had  brought  with  it  disappointment. 
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'  She,  indeed,  found  every  one  well  disposed 
to  peek  her  acquaintance,  but  all  seemed  too 
much  occupied  hy  their  own  interests  and 
afiairs,  to  have  breathing  time  to  devote  to 
any  thing  approaching  to  friendly  intimacy. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  Miss  Mordaunts ;  so 
overwhelming  as  they  had  been  in  their  ad* 
vances  to  strict  fellowship  in  the  country-  in 
London  she  found  no  necessity  whatever  for 
exercising  any  of  the  discretion  with  respect  to 
over-intimacy,  which  the  remembrance  of  her 
husband's  former  animadversions  on  the  sub- 
ject might  have  caused  her  to  deem  requisite. 
No,  these  young  ladies  were  far  too  much  en* 
grossed  in  the  general  bustle  of  their  day  and 
night  flirtations,  to  give  her  much  of  their  par- 
ticular society,  especially  since  possessing  an 
efficient  chaperone  in  their  sister-in-law,  they 
had  no  need  to  call  upon  Sybil  for  her  services 
in  that  capacity. 

There  was  doubtless,  too,  some  policy  in  the 
want  of  inclination  displayed  by  the  Mies  Mor-» 
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daunts  to  make  use  of  the  lovely  young  matron 
in  this  office. 

They  had  perhaps  suffered  too  much  already 
in  similar  instances.  Experience  had  taught 
them  not  to  place  themselves  willingly  under 
the  shadowy  eclipse  of  a  young  and  attractive 
married  woman's  influence — that  delightful 
ground  on  which  the  male  species  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  so  eagerly  take  refuge  for  the  amuse- 
ment which,  in  such  safe  quarters,  they  think 
they  may  pursue  without  the  terror  of  raising 
any  serious  expectations. 

Thus,  as  I^have  before  said,  the  social  anticipa- 
tions of  Sybil  were  frustrated.  With  the  want  of 
discrimination  of  character  which  her  inexperi- 
ence and  secluded  education  had  engendered,  was 
it  then  unnatural  that  she  should  be  easily  in- 
clined to  meet  the  eager  advances  of  the  only 
person  who  didseem  .^affectionately  and  warmly 
anxious  to  forward  an  intimacy— one  too  bo 
eminently  adapted  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  such  a  complete  novice. 
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Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Clareville  having  once 
accomplished  a  footiDg  in  her  cousin  Lennard's 
house,  no  longer  was  it  possible  to  exclude 
her,  as  had  been  done  before ;  and  from  the 
night  of  the  party  at  her  house,  which  Sybil 
and  Albert  had  attended,  her  intimacy  with 
the  former  seemed  rapidly  to  gain  ground. 

She  came  constantly  to  Park*lane,  and  occa- 
sionally accompanied  Mrs.  Lennard  in  her 
drives.  Albert  at  that  time  was  much  im-^ 
mersed  in  his  official  and  Parliamentary  duties, 
but  when  Sybil's  communications  made  him 
cognizant  of  these  proceedings,  he  would  en- 
treat her  not  to  become  more  intimate  with 
Mrs.  Clareville,  than  was  strictly  due  to  their 
(I  knew  he  thought)  unfortunate  relationship. 

*' Above  all,"  I  heard  him  once  say,  "let  your 
intercourse  with  her  be  confined  chiefly  to  your 
own  home.  Let  her  come  here  if  she  will, 
but  do  not,  dearest,  go  to  her  house  oftener 
than  you  can  help.  It  would  not  be  at  all  ex- 
pedient for  you  to  make  acquaintances  of  her 
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friends."  Sybil,  I  saw,  was  evidentlj  relieved 
when  she  foond  that  a  veto  was  not  put  upon 
all  association  with  one  so  apparently  kind, 
amiable,  and  well-disposed  towards  her — one 
who  was  so  agreeable  and  flattering  a  com- 
panion— yes^  JlatUrinff,  for  who  docs  not  know 
the  charm  which  that  unction  can  be  made  to 
work— in  the  hands  of  one  skilled  in  its  applica- 
tion, in  more  experienced  eyes  than  those  of 
poor  Sybil  Lennard  ? — one  who,  with  discrim- 
minate  tact  has  the  power  of  leaving  persons 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  consequently 
satisfied  with  all  around. 

On  her  return  from  some  of  these  drives 
with  Mrs.  Clareville,  Sybil  told  me  of  their 
having  fallen  in  with  Fitz  Hugh,  and  once— 
only  once,  on  a  morning  visit  to  that  lady, 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  she  had  met  him 
there. 

Albert's  fatiguing  avocations  formed  a  good 
excuse  for  their  refusing  Mrs.  Clareville's 
evening  invitations ;  nor  did  that  Uidy,  I  be- 
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lievGi  make  a  great  point  of  their  accepting 
them.  Once  Fits  Hugh  had  made  his  way 
into  the  set  from  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
excluded ;  and  such  occasions  of  rencontre  seemed 
likely  to  become  more  frequent  as  he  became 
more  generally  known,  and  his  high  connect 
tions — that  circumstance  which  covers  so  many 
sins  in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world,  joined 
to  his  extraordinary  powers  of  agreeability^ 
began  to  cause  him  to  be  more  universally 
appreciated. 

The  Lennards  met  him  at  an  assembly,  at 
which  Sybil  remarked  to  me,  Hardress  had 
scarcely  approached  her.  There  he  was,  how- 
ever, and  evidently  sought  after  by  the  clever 
ODCS  of  the  party ;  so  that  of  course  she  could 
not  expect  much  attention  from  him,  especially 
as  Albert's  repulsive  manner  was  not  likely 
to  make  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  seek  their  vicinity. 
The  season  was  fast  drawing  towards  a  close ; 
at  the  end  of  August  we  were  to  return  to 
Llewellyn^   No  further  intercourse  than  I  have 
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already  related  had  been  brought  about  between 
Fitz  Hugh  and  Sybils  till  just  before  the  period 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Lennards,  when 
an  opportunity  enabled  me  for  the  first  time 
(though  I  had  occasionally  passed  him  out  of 
doors)  to  be  with  Mrs.  Lennard  in  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh's  company. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TluDk^tt  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them. 
There  are,  who  in  the  path  of  social  life, 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune*s  sun, 
And  sting  the  soul- -aye,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret— festexing—sore  disease. 

JuANNX   BAfLUB, 


One  morning  Sybil  entered  the  school-room 
and  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  British 
Museum.  She  said,  she  thought  the  children 
might  also  be  of  the  party,  for  there  might  be 
objects  of  interest  to  little  Mary ;  we  accord- 
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ingly  set  oflP — Mrs.  Lennard,  the  two  young 
ones,  and  myself. 

Mrs.  Clareville  was  to  meet  us  at  the  Mu- 
seum^ and  we  found  her  already  there,  awaiting 
our  arrival,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh, 
who  immediately  hastened  forward  to  hand 
Sybil  from  the  carriage,  exclaiming, 

^*  Oh  I  Mrs.  Lennard,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  pleasure  1" 

Sybil,  blushing  and  smiling,  gave  hira  her 
hand,  saying, 

«  You  here,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  I" 

With  her  accustomed,  easy  grace,  she  stepped 
from  the  carriage,  then  turned  to  see  the  same 
office  performed  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
the  children  were  lifted  out  by  him. 

He  had  looked  at  me  with  his  odd  expression 
of  former  days,  which  reminded  me  of  our  first 
interview  at  Oakleigh  Court,  but  when  it  came 
to  my  turn,  he  handed  me  out  with  great  po- 
liteness, exclaiming  with  jocose  cordiality,  as  if 
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for  the  fint  time  being  made   afrare  of  my 
identity. 

*'  Is  it  you,  Madempieelle  Felicie  ?  Well,  I 
am  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  again  ;  and  I  hope 
yoa  have  not  quite  forgotten  tbe  wild  Irish 
oub  of  Oakleigh  Court  —  blessed  be  its  me- 
mory I" 

And  so  exactly  did  he  re^assume  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  days  to  which  he  referred, 
that  Sybil's  merry  laugh  sounded  from  delight 
tt  hearing  him  exhibit  once  more,  the  droll 
characteristics  of  old,  which  used  to  afford  her 
tuch  never  failing  diversion. 

I,  however,  merely  bowed  somewhat  coldly, 
I  believe ;  for  truly,  the  wild  Irish  cub  had 
never  been  any  great  £Eivorite  cf  mine,  nor  I  of 
his.  Still  less  inclination  did  1  feel,  to  stand  in 
that  light  towards  him  in  his  present  cha- 
racter— the  full  grown  lion,  which  he  had  now 
become. 

**You  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lenoard,"  Mrs. 


terosting  to  us  ignoramuses,''  sh 
addressing  me,  and  falling  back  t 
we  entered — politely  evincing  tha 
to  make  me  feel  familiar  with  th 
party,  **  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  as  y< 
know,  is  the  very  Prince  of  sience 
talents  much  developed,  when  he  \ 
she  inquired,  ^^  for  I  find,  Maden 
you  are  old  acquaintances.  The 
a  genius  must  be  a  most  interestin 
observation." 

«  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitz  H 
at  Oakleigh,"  I  answered,  ''  he  wai 
eighteen  or  nineteen;    and  then 
painting  was  the  most  conspicaou 
disnlaved.** 
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tear— bie  portraits  are  the  most  exquisite 
things  imaginable."  Now,  those 'lovely  chil- 
dren—no one  would  do  them  more  justice,  if 
he  could  only  be  prevailed  on  to  set  about 
their  pictures.  I  shall  really  speak  to  Mr.  Len- 
nard  upon  the  subject— would  it  not  be  delight- 
ful. Mademoiselle  ?^' 

''I  believe  it  is  decided  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  is  to  take  the  three  in  a  group,"  I 
replied  in  so  cold  a  tone,  that  Mrs.  Clareville 
merely  remarked  in  return,  "  that  certainly 
there  would  be  no  time  this  season  to  carry 
out  the  plan/'  and  then  carelessly  changed  the 
subject. 

We  followed  Hardrcss  and  Sybil,  who  were 
proceeding  a  little  in  advance— the  former 
with  Bertie  in  his  arms.  I  had  seen  him  lift 
up  the  child— part  his  hair  from  his  brow, 
and  gaze  with  artist-like  observation,  on  his 
sweet  face. 

*'  Is  he  not  beautiful  ?"  Sybil  had  murmured, 
**  and  so  like  his  father!" 
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^^  Ah  !  but  he  has  his  mother's  smile!'*  re- 
marked Hardress^  with  little  of  the  wild  Irish  cub 
now  in  his  manner ;  and^  as  if  to  ascertain  more 
clearly  the  point,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
countenance  —  then  turned  and  kissed  the 
boy  ! 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  act,  nor  the  dear 
little  head  lying  so  confidingly  on  that  man's 
shoulder.  I  felt  that  Sybil  was  right,  and 
that  I  ica3  strongly  prejudiced  against  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugh. 

^*  What  is  that  gentleman's  name.  Made- 
moiselle?'' said  little  Mary,  whom  I  was  lead- 
ing by  the  hand,  when  we  chanced  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  darling." 

**  Is  he  not  very  ugly.  Mademoiselle?"  she 
gently  suggested 

''We  must  not  make  remarks  on  peoples' 
looks,  Mary ;  goodness,  not  beauty,  we  should 
most  consider." 
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**  But  is  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  good?''  the  chUd 
persisted. 

I  hesitated. 

'<  Do  not  you  think  he  looks  so ?'  I  asked. 

"  Not  very/'  she  timidly  replied^  **  and  I  do 
not  like  anybody  who  looks  neither  good  nor 
pretty,  to  walk  and  talk  with  mama,  for  she  is 
so  good  and  pretty  herself." 

I  was  silent. 

Mary's  artless  remark,  coincided  so  pre- 
cisely with  the  thoughts,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  passing  through  my  mind,  that  1  could 
not,  in  this  instance,  reprove,  as  I  ever  consi-* 
dered  it  my  duty  to  do  any  invidious  personal 
observatioDs.  The  speech  too,  was  rendered 
more  deserving  of  notice,  as  coming  from  those 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetualfy  did  reign, 
The  summer  cakn  of  golden  charity. 

Is  it,  that  purity  in  its  most  refined  nature- 
such  as  existed  in  the  heart  of  that  child,  pos* 
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sesses  a  property  which  shrinks  instinctively  at 
the  very  presence  of  an  impure  soul,  in  like 
manner  aa  the  sensitive  plant,  at  the  human 
touch— or  was  it  that  a  warning  voice  of  jeal- 
ous solicitude,  was  imparted  to  the  love — I 
may  well  say — beyond  that  of  common  child- 
hood—towards her  mother,  which  filled  the 
heart  of  little  ilary  ?  But  more  on  that  theme 
hereafter. 

As  I  said,  her  remark  was  strangely  coinci- 
dent with  my  thoughts ;  for,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  idea  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  had 
arisen  before  my  mind^s  eye. 

We  had  then  completed  the  afternoon's 
entertainment ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  inspected 
everything  curious  and  interesting  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Our  cicerone  had,  indeed,  proved 
a  most  efficient  one — ^peculiarly  calculated  to 
render  doubly  instructive  and  amusing,  each 
object  which  fell  under  our  observation.  Still, 
though  I  scarce  knew  why,  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able and  ill  at  case:  especially  so,  at  the  mo- 
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ment  when  Mary  uttered  her  innocent  com- 
ments on  her  mother's  cooipanion ;  for  the 
party  were  then  liDgering  in  the  gallery,  Mrs* 
Clareville  declaring  she  must  rest,  and  Sybil 
was  seated  by  her  side,  and  her  beautiful  eyes, 
full  of  animation  and  interest,  were  raised  to 
the  strange  countenance  of  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh  who  bent  over  her.  I  was  struck  in  a  forci- 
ble manner  by  something  which  carried  me 
back,  in  imagination,  to  the  cottage  garden  at 
Oaklcigh  Court.  Not  that  the  singular  con* 
trast,  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  the  two, 
had  excited  my  jealous  criticism,  (as  in  the 
case  of  Mary)  but  some^feeling  of  a  scarcely 
definable  nature  lurked  in  my  heart. 

We  approached  the  group — Sybil  made 
room  for  me  to  seat  myself,  but  I  declined, 
^yii^g)  1  supposed  we  should  be  going ;  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  the  hour,  as  a  gentle 
hint  to  expedite  our  departure,  for  which  1 
began  to  be  impatient. 

But  a  little  scene  was  first  to  be  enacted, 

VOL.    II.  £ 
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which,  though  apparently  of  a  trivial  nature, 
was  not  devoid  of  interest ;  my  sweet  Mary 
was  its  originator  and  heroine. — I  will  not  pass 
it  over.  On  our  joining  the  party,  encou- 
raged by  a  smile  from  her  mother,  she  had 
gladly  accepted  the  seat  by  her  side,  which  I 
had  rejected,  and  gently  taking  her  hand, 
looked  up  in  her  face.  Sybil  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  child,  then  parting  the  hair 
from  the  fair  brow,  said, 

^^  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  little  face, 
Mr.  Fitz  Hugh?— a  true  Madonna's  counte- 
nance, is  it  not  ?" 

^^ An  angel's!"  was  the  answer,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  man  stooped  down,  and  on 
the  spot  -  fragrant  with  the  mother's  sweet  and 
holy  kiss— he  pressed  his  impious  lips. 

My  blood  boiled,  as  though  I  had  been  wit- 
ness to  a  daring  act  of  sacrilege— and  mine 
were  not  the  only  feelings  outraged  by  the 
deed. 

On  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  raising  his  head,  little 
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Biary's  fair  face  was  one  flush  of  rosy  red — her 
countenance  the  picture  of  startled  •dismay^ 
almost  amounting  to  horror;  the  next  moment^ 
she  had  bidden  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears*. 

This  catastrophe  produced  no  inconsiderable 
sensation.  Both  Mrs.  Clareville  and  the  of- 
fender professed  much  amusement  at  the  sensi- 
tive prudery,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  little 
Madonna,  and  the  one  by  humorous  sallies,  the 
other  by  coaxing  and  caressing,  strove  to  divert 
4ind  soothe  her  discomfiture. 

But  Mrs.  Lennard,  as  she  still  pressed  the 
weeping  child  close  to  her,  gravely  reproved 
her  for  her  foolishness. 

**  My  dear  Mary,  this  is  silly,"  she  saiA: 
^'look  up  and  dry  your  eyes,  or  I  shall  really 
feel  displeased;"  and  in  another  moment  she 
was  obeyed. 

The    command  of  itself,  coming  from  the 

lips  of  her  beloved  mother,  would  have  been 

enough  to  ensure  implicit  obedience  from  the 
E  3 
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Dioek  and  loving  child,  without  the  threat 
which  aiccompanicd  it ;  as  it  was,  her  teara 
with  au  effort  were  checked,  and  lifting  up  her 
head,  from  which  her  bonnet  had  fallen  back, 
slie  upraised  her  eyes  to  meet  those  of  her 
mother,  with  un  air  of  beseeching  penitence, 
truly  lovely  and  touching. 

"  By  Heaven,  a  Magdalene— a  perfect  Mag- 
dalene !*'  exclaimed  Fitz  Hugh,  stepping  back, 
and  forgetting  all  but  the  artist,  as  he  gazed 
admirin();ly  on  the  picture  before  him. 

"Poor  little  Mary,  a  Magdalene!*'  said 
Mrs.  Clareville,  laughing  affectedly.  *'  Oh,  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugh,  you  should  have  at  least  added 
that  line, 

'  With  naught  remorse  can  claim,  or  virtue  scorn.* 

Taking  up  the  idea  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Clareville's  quotation,  Fitz  Hugh— at  first  half 
jestingly,  but  in  a  tone  and  accent  so  well 
adapted  to  the  soft  pathos  of  the  beautiful  linea 
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— that  even  prejudiced  I,  held  my  breath  to 
listen  with  irrepressible  delight — as  he  stood 
before  the  child  and  her  mother,  repeated 
fiyxon's  exquisite  sonnet  to  Ginevra,  beginning 
with, 

"  Thine  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair^ 
And  the  wan  lostre  of  thy  features,'*  &c.,  «fcc. 

What  with  the  happy  illustration,  they  ao 
aptly  afforded  of  her  gentle  child,  and  the 
plaintive  melody  of  the  lines  themselves,  I 
did  not  wonder  to  see  Sybil's  eyes  glistening 
with  tears. 

"  How  beautiful  I"  she  exclaimed,  on  their 
conclusion,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh ! — 
Whose  lines  are  they  ?*' 

'•What, do  you  not  know  them  he  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  of  some  surprise. 

"  Not  know  them,  my  dear  ?^'  echoed  Mrs. 
Clare  ville. 

''  I  have  read  but  little  poetry,"  Sybil  an- 
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Bwcrecl^  looking  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ignorance^ 
"  but  I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Clareville, 
'*  I  must  attend  to  that  branch  of  your  educa- 
tion ;  and  amongst  the  books  I  have  promised 
to  lend  you,  I  must  send  those  stanzas  and 
some  other  specimens  of  the  sublime  inspira- 
tions of  that  immortal  poet,  of  whose  marvel- 
lous productions  I  could  not  have  believed 
there  was  a  being  in  existence,  possessed  of  a 
soul,  who  could  own  herself  ignorant*' 

Sybil  thanked  her,  and  the  next  day  I  was 
in  the  drawing-room  when  Mrs.  Clareville 
called.  Being  somewhat  in  haste  to  depart, 
and  having  waited  some  time  in  the  hope  of 
my  withdrawing — whilst  I,  with  an  instinctive 
jealous  pertinacity,  persisted  in  remaining 
—she  took  advantage  of  my  attention  being 
apparently  engaged  with  the  children  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  to  take  from  her  reti- 
cule a  Buudl  elegantly  bound  volume,  contain- 
iDga  selection  of  Byron's  poems;  and  when 
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I  again  looked  that  way,  Sybil  held  the  book 
in  her  hand,  and  was  turning  over  the  pages  to 
find  the  *  Grin2vra,'*  but  pausing  at  other  parts 
in  the  course  of  her  search. 

I  heard  Mrs,  Clareville  say — 

''  Do  not  think  it  is  I  who  have  been  spoil*^ 
ing  my  present  to  you  by  those  untidy  pencil 
marks.  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  on  my  telling  him 
last  night  it  was  for  you,  very  audaciously 
seized  the  book,  and  after  busying  himself  with 
his  pencil,  returned  the  volume  to  me  in  that 
condition.  I  do  not  know  to  what  passages  he 
is  so  particularly  anxious  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion, for  I  did  not  look.  I  conclude  they  are 
those  which  have  either  struck  him  as  being 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  perhaps  applicable  to 
his  own  feelings.  In  that  latter  case,  my 
dear,''  she  continued,  in  a  still  lower  tone,  ^'  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  the  book  for  your 
own  private  inspection,  as  it  might  make  mis* 
chief.  But  adieu,"  she  exclaimed  aloud;  ''as 
I  cannot  persuade  you  to  come  with  me  to  the 
lecture — I  really  must  be  gone." 
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Sybil,  when  her  friend's  departure  left  us 
together,  glanced  first  at  the  book  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  then  at  me,  with  a  dubious  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say — 

"Did you  hear  what  she  swd — what  did  she 
mean?" 

But  contrary  to  her  usual  habit  of  expres- 
sing, without  hesitation,  every  thought  sug- 
gested to  her  mind,  no  words  were  uttered. 
After  a  moments  pause,  however,  without 
again  opening  the  book,  she  gently  placed  it 
on  the  table. 

«  May  I  look  at  this  ?"  I  said,  boldly. 

With  the  most  cordial  readiness  she  replied, 
«  Oh,  pray  do !" 

I  felt  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  from  my 
heart. 

'*  Byron's  poetry  is  considered  very  beauti- 
ful-* is  it  not  ?*  she  contmued,  as  I  turned  over 
the  pages. 

I  did  not  answer ;  my  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment was  forcibly  arrested  by  a  deeply  lined 
page  upon  which  I  had  stombled;  and  I  waa 
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not  aware,  that  looking  over  my  shoulder,  Sy- 
bfl's  eyes  were  following  mine,  as  1  irresisti- 
bly perused  the  lines  of  the  stanzas  beginning 
with — 

«  Well  1  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do/' 

The  verses  most  conspicuously  marked  were 
the  following : 

*'  When  late  I  saw  thy  &yorite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  woidd  break  ; 
But  when  th'  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

1  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs, 
Its  fiither  in  its  &ce  to  see ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me  i" 

I  suddenly  closed  the  book  and  looked  up ; 
my  eyes  caught  a  view  of  Sybil's  face  in  one 
£  5 
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crimson  glow.  I  laid  the  volume  upon  the 
table.  I  knew  not  what  exactly  to  say— how 
to  act.  I  was  truly  wanting  in  moral  courage, 
but  God  alone,  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts^  can  judge  of  what  I  suffered  at  that 
moment,  cnt  the  bitter  agonizing  reflections  of 
self-reproach,  which  have  ever  attended  the 
remembrance  of  my  weak  irresolution. 

Kow  I  wished  that  it  was  still  my  young 
pupil  of  Oakleigh  Court,  before  whom  I  stood, 
as  the  authorized  dictator  of  her  notions  and 
movements ;  for  in  that  case,  without  hesita- 
tion, I  should  have  ordered  the  treacherously 
convoyed  poison — into  which  the  contents  of 
the  volume  had  been  converted— to  be  imme- 
diately sent  back  with  scorn,  1o  its  purveyor. 

But  as  it  was,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
dignified  wife  and  mother^  towards  whom  it 
might  be  considered  an  indignity — nay  even  an 
indelicacy,  to  advance  my  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  At  least,  thus  I  endeavoured  to  tem- 
porise with  the  inatter,  in  order  to  reconcije 
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to  my  conscience,  the  puerile  conduct  I  was 
pursuing.  Truly  the  straight  path  of  life  is 
alone  the  safe  one,  for  it  Is  the  only  sure  road 
to  peace ;  every  other,  after  all  its  windings 
and  turnings,  infallibly  leads  down  to  the 
chambers  of  death.  And  woe  is  me  I  whilst 
with  an  aching  heart,  I  pursue  my  task  of  in^ 
diting  these  memoirs,  I  could  bitterly  cry, 
*^  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountiun  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
iny  people  T 

But  to  proceed— I  merely  said  with  a  forced 
smile, 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Sybil,  what  your 
mother  would  say,  to  find  us  thus  engaged." 

**  I  wish  Mrs.  Clareville  had  not  brought 
the  book  then  if  it  is  objectionable,''  she  an- 
swered hastily ;  '^  1  will  take  it  and  put  it 
away ;  perhaps  Albert  would  not  like  me  to 
haye  accepted  it,  and  it  might  offend  Mra. 
Clareville  were  I  obliged  to  return  it" 
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This  was  not  as  I  would  have  wished,  bat 
I  forced  myself  to  be  content. 

I  believe  the  book  was  locked  up,  and  I 
heard  no  more  about  it,  nor  of  her  who  had 
rendered  it  in  mj  sight  so  objectionable,  during 
the  short  remainder  of  our  stay  in  Town  ;  for 
in  a  few  days  we  had  left  behind  us — I  could 
have  imagined — all  the  spirits  of  evil,  both 
from  within  and  without,  as  we  approached 
our  earthly  paradise,  Llewellyn. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


**  There  are  in  thii  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  eTerlasting  chime ) 
Who  cany  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusty  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Fljring  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet. 
Because  their  secret  souls,  a  holy  strain  repeat**' 

Kebli, 


And  amongst  this  blessed  number^  truly  might 
Albert  Leonard  have  been  ranked.  It  would 
have  appeared  a  subject  of  regret  to  behold  a 
lovely  soul  like  his  drawn  into  the  engrostang 
vortex  of  public  life,  but  for  the  rare  sight  it 
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afforded,  of  a  being,  skimming  along  that 
^^  stunning  tide'^  of  ambition  and  strife,  as 
unscathed  as  the  three  children  in  holy  writ, 
are  said  to  have  passed  through  the  burning 
fiery  furnace. 

I  have  not  paused  to  expatiate  much,  on 
this  subject,  or  to  illustrate  the  domestic  feli- 
city, which  gleamed  as  brightly — perhaps  more 
conspicuously,  on  the  Lennards*  life  in 
London,  than  even  in  the  uninterrupted  peace 
of  beautiful  Llewellyn  ;  for,  as  that  all  but  in- 
spired poet  says, 

''  Love*8  a  flower,  that  will  not  die 
For  lack  of  leafy  screen 

a|e  «  « 

Then  be  ye  sure  that  love  can  bless 
Even  in  this  crowded  loneliness, 
Where  ever-moving  myriads  seem  to  say, 
Go— though  art  nought  to  us^  nor  we  to  thee-^ 
awayT 

Who  that  had  seen  Albert  return. 
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**  In  8uch  brief  rest,  as  thronging  cares  afTord," 

to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  might  not  have 
fancied  he  came  from  the  shades  of  peace  and 
love,  and  holy  joy,  rather  than  from  the  rude 
glare  and  stare  of  the  haunts  of  pride  and  am- 
bition.   But, 

''  Oh,  if  even  on  Babel  shine, 
Such  gleams  of  Paradise,*' 

how  resplendent  were  their  brilliancy,  on  this 
our  return  to  our  Llewellyn  Paradise,  when 
that  dear  being,  glad  as  a  bird  restored  to 
liberty;  poured  forth  in  a  full  and  uninter- 
rupted flow,  the  treasures  of  his  heart's  warm 
afiection,  upon  his  beloved  ones,  and  thought 
of  nought — cared  for  nought— on  earth,  but 
contributing  to  their  happiness ! 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
their  sum  of  perfect  felicity,  the  little  Sybil 
was  sent  for;   and  the  grand  parents— who 
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seemed  fearful  of  losing  their  hold  upon  the 
little  cherished  floweret,  they  had  stolen  from 
the  parent  stem  and  engrafted  so  tenderly  on 
their  own  hearts — brought  her  to  Llewellyn 
soon  after  our  arrival. 

Proud  were  they  poor  souls,  to  pre- 
sent their  charge  to  us  I  Mrs.  Devereux  never 
losing  any  opportunity  of  drawing  our  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful,  noble  looks,  and  fine 
grown  figure  of  the  child,  as  she  sported  by 
the  side  of  her  fairer  and  more  delicately 
formed  sister. 

'*  And  oh  !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou, 
An  eye  of  resoloie  and  suoceasfol  scheming ; 
Fair  shoulders-— curling  lip  and  dauntless  brow  1" 

And  did  she  not  owe  some  of  this  superiority 
to  the  Oakleigh  sqoum  ? — ^the  triumphant  tone 
and  look  of  the  grandmother  seemed  to  say, 
as  also  that  noUe,  free  spirit — for  so  the  good 
lady  denominated  that,  which  in  her  own  daugh** 
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ter  would  have  been  looked  upoa  with  dismay ,  as 
indications  of  a  torbident  disposition.  But 
now  quite  otherwise  did  Mrs.  Devereux  con- 
sider the  characteristic  difference  between  Sy- 
bil and  her  gentle  sister  Mary. 

**  Because  a  haughtier  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others ; 
Minglmg  with  every  playful  infant  wile, 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile/' 

Yes,  that  child  was,  even  then,  a  strangely 
interesting  creature,  notwithstanding  all  the 
little  naughtinesses  engendered  by  Mrs.  Deve- 
reux's  injudicious  management.  A  child  of 
Sybil  and  Albert  Lennard  could  not  fail  to 
inherit  amiability  of  temper,  and  this  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted  and  preserved  her  from 
those  effects  of  over-indulgence,  so  apt  to  ren- 
der the  object  of  its  influence  disagreeable  to 
all,  save  the  infatuated  spoilers. 

Mrs.  Devereux  signified  her  request,  on  her 
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arrival  at  Llewellyn,  that  the  plan  she  had 
adopted  to  keep  little  Sybil's  bodily  and  mental 
system  in  a  healthy  state  of  tranquillity^  might 
not  be  broken  into  during  her  stay  there.  She 
affirmed,  that  it  was  most  injurious  to  the  child 
to  be  excited  by  contradiction ;  and  excepting 
by  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Armstrong— between  whrnn 
and  the  spoilt  beauty  no  friendly  terms  had 
ever  existed— there  seemed  little  danger  of  the 
Grandmama's  order  being  disobeyed. 

The  dear  little  playmates  yielded  with  sweet 
cheerfulness  to  the  imperious  sway  of  their 
young  sister,  and  Sybil's  striking  likeness  to 
her  mother,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  cause  to 
render  her  lovely  and  plensant  in  her  father's 
eyes,  added  to  the  natural  tender  love  he  felt 
for  all  his  children. 

Mrs.  Lennard  testified  towards  her  strange 
daughter  equal  indulgence— expressed  us  much 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  but  I  never  fancied 
that  in  reality  the  heart  of  the  young  mother 
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yearned  with  quite  the  same  affection  towarda 
the  Grandmother^s  darling,  as  to  her  own  chil- 
dren ;  nor  was  it  indeed  unnatural  that  the 
devoted  affection  of  little  Mary,  and  the  win* 
ning,  playful  loye  of  Bertie,  should  have  ren- 
dered the  spoilt  child,  with  her  self-absorbing 
exigeante  claims  to  attention,  less  attractive  to 
her  maternal  feelings.  And  certianly  there 
never  existed  such  loving  little  beings  as  those 
two  other  children.  Bertie,  sweet  bby  I  who, 
not  all  the  devotion,  amounting  to  idolatry 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  doting 
parents,  nor  the  universal  homa;^e  of  all  hearts 
—  could  spoiL 

I  have  already,  in  my  description  of  little 
Sybil,  trespassed  on  the  poetic  languag3  of 
another,  and  again  when  my  thoughts  turn  on 
the  gentle  Mary,  what  more  appropriate  words 
could  I  find,  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
her  lovely  childhood,  than  the  eloquent  sketch 
of  that  graceful  poetess's  own  first-bom  ? 
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"  Faithful  and  fond,  itith  sense,  beyond  thj  years, 
And  natural  piety  that  lean'd  to  heaven ; 
Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears, 
But  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given  : 
Obedient— easy  to  be  reconciled ; 
And  meekly,  cheerful — such  wert  thou,  my  child !' 

Yc9,  fragile  in  comparison,  didst  thou  appear 
to  the  eyes  of  man — "no  strength  in  all  thy 
freshness"— a  contrast  truly  to  the  stately 
sister,  whom  all  might  have  said  seemed  born 
to  pass  proudly  through  the  strife  and  tumult  of 
the  world ;  and  to  thy  merry,  gleesome  brother, 
who  appeared  to  chase  with  the  sunshine  of  his 
mirthfiil  nature,  the  clouds  and  frowns  of 
earth — And  yet — alas !  for  the  stately  lily — the 
blooming  rose  when  the  stormy  wind  rises — 
even  though  strong  in  youth  and  beauty  I 
Blessed  then  the  humble  snow-drop^the  lowly 
lily  of  the  vale  I 

''  I  fear,  Mama,"    said  Mrs.  Leonard,  the 
morning  of  her  parents'  departure  from  Lie- 
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wellyn,  *^  that  yoa  make  little  Sybil  too  happy, 
and  that  ahe  will  beccme  quite  independent  of 
her  family.  I  do  not  think  she  loves  me  much 
— do  you,  Sybil  ?"  and  she  tenderly  drew  the 
child  towards  her. 

This  remark  had  been  suggested  by  the  ex- 
cited spirits  of  the  little  girl  at  the  prospect  of 
the  journey,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  vari- 
ous delights  attendant  on  her  return  to  Oak- 
leigh;  which  seemed  quite  to  do  away  with  any 
demonstration  of  concern  at  the  consequent 
separation  from  her  family. 

"  Have  no  sucli  fear,  my  daughter,"  was 
the  reply  of  Mrs.  Devereux ;  "  no  child  of 
yours  will  lose,  under  my  guardianship,  the  pro- 
per consideration  she  owes  to  her  own  parents. 
As  long  as  a  mother  remains  irreproachable  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  she  need  never  fear 
the  loss  of  the  affection  and  respect  of  her 
child.  Little  Sybil,  be  assured,  will  ever  value 
her  mother  according  to  her  deserts." 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  Mrs.  Devereux 
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looked  proudly,  triumphantly,  towards  the 
daughter  she  thus  addressed,  whose  cheek 
l^radually  suffused  with  a  crimson  flush,  as 
she  hastily  stooped  to  bestow  a  parting  em- 
brace on  her  young  Sybil — for  the  moment  of 
separation  had  arrived.  It  was  a  long,  tearful 
embrace  on  the  mother's  part,  and  the  child, 
when  released  from  her  arms,  turned  her  large 
dark  eyes^  with  an  inquiring  gaze,  upon  her 
face. 

^^  Let  me  kiss  iSIama  again!''  she  whispered 
to  her  father,  who  then  took  the  little  girl  into 
his  arms  to  carry  her  to  the  carriage. 

Pleased  with  this  display  of  feeling,  Mr. 
Lennnrd  paused,  and  again  the  mother  and 
child  were  elapsed  in  a  tender  embrace. 

I  shall  be  thought  a  puerile  old  woman  for 
thus  dwelling  on  such  baby  incidents— but  to 
nic,  before  whose  eyes  the  future  events  are 
spread^  they  are  not  without  their  importance 
in  the  subsequent  narrative. 

*'  Why  did  Sybil  blush  r  I  thought,  on  ob- 
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serving  this  ngn  of  emotioD>  called  forth  bj 
the  confident  praise  of  her  mother — for  my 
Argus  eyes  had  easily  discerned  that  it  was  not 
the  blush  of  mere  modesty,  but  rather  of  pain- 
fiil  consciousness.  What  could  call  it  forth  ? 
What  could  conscience  have  whispered  in  Sy- 
biFs  inmost  heart  ? 

I  went  to  seek  her  in  her  private  sitting- 
room  that  same  afternoon— for  Mr.  Len- 
nard  had  been  called  away  by  business  to 
a  distance  from  home,  and  I  knew  she  was 
not  fond  of  being  alone;  especially,  did  I 
imagine,  she  would  require  companionship  after 
the  blank  created  by  the  departure  of  the  morn- 
ing. On  my  entrance  she  started  from  the  half- 
reclining  position  on  the  sofa,  with  heightened 
colour  and  somewhat  confused  expression,  but 
on  seeing  it^was  me,  she  recovered  her  com- 
posure, and  smiled  her  welcome. 

She  smiled,  but  with — I  thought — an  absent 
airland  though  she  began  to^ converse,  there 
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was  a  languid  dreamincssof  eye  and  abstracted 
look,  which  puzzled  me  to  behold.  After  con- 
versing some  time  I  offered  to  read  aloud,  and 
on  Mrs.  Lennard^s  acceding  to  the  proposition 
—though  with  some  indiflfercnce— I  asked 
whether  I  should  proceed  with  the  book  which 
had  engaged  her  attention  on  my  entrance — 
she  still  held  it,  but  half  concealed  within  the 
folds  of  her  dress. 

"No,"  washer  hesitating  reply;  "it  was 
nothing  particularly  interesting — she  had  found 
it  in  the  library,  and  had  taken  it  up  merely  to 
look  over," 

''  What  is  it?"  I  inquired.  The  book  was 
given  into  my  hands,  but  with  evident  reluc- 
tance. I  glanced  over  the  open  page — it  was 
a  volume  of  Bousseau's  Eloisa. 

I  had  never  read  this  work,  nor  indeed  any 
of  the  productions  of  this  celebrated  author^ 
but  I  knew  what  was  the  tendency  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  that  he  was  one — 
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**  Who  threw  enchantment  over  paadon — who 
Knew,  how  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts,  a  heavenlj  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams  dazzling,  as  thej  past 
The  eyes  which  o'er  them,  shed  tears  feelingly  fkst." 

And  I  was  certain  it  miist  be  meat  too  strong 
for  one  so  little  experienced  in  such  mental 
food!  She>  to  whom  works  of  imagination 
had,  even  since  her  marriage,  been  dealt  so 
sparingly — her  reading  restricted  to  the  purest 
and  most  select  of  authors  I 

**  Do  you  like  this  book,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Len- 
nard?*'  I  said,  as  a  preparation  for  expressing 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

**  I  have  heard  it  considered  very  beautiful," 
was  her  answer. 

«  Ah  1  dear  Sybil,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  which 
is  often  very  beautiful  is  not  always  good" 

*'  So  it  appears,"  she  answered,  somewhat 
pettishly ;  *'  or  rather,  everything  most  beauti- 
ful seems  to  me  to  be  denounced  as  eviL" 

"  Well  I"  I  continued,  "  you  had  better  ask 

VOL.   II.  F 
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what  are  Mr.  Lennard^s  ideas  upon  the  subject 
of  this  author.     I   will   Dot  presume   to  give 
any  decided  opinion  on  what  I  have  not  read. 
I  only  speak  from  my  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral repute  and  the  tendency  of  the  works  in 
quccition.     But  consult  your  husband^  dearest, 
before  you  proceed  farther  with  it,  I  entreat." 
"Oh,   no.   Mademoiselle!*^    she   exclaimed, 
colouring  with  alarm.     *'  Albert,  perhaps,  had 
better  not  know  anything  about  it ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  hearing  Mrs.   Clareville 
and  Hardress  converse  about  Kousseau's  works 
and  xecommend  them  to  my  perusal,  that  in- 
duced me,  when   I  saw  the  volumes  in  the 
library,  to  take  them  out  to    read — though 
really  I  can  detect  nothing  very  pernicious  in 
any  part  I  have  looked  over  as  yet.*' 
"  And  this  is  the  third  volume,"  I  said. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  hasty  answer,  "  I  read  the 
two  first  before  Mama  came,  and  this  aftemooD, 
to  amuse  myself,  I  went  on  with  the  third. 
But,  dear  Felicie,  do  not  mention  it  to  Albert, 
and  I  will  read  no  more." 
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I  felt  more  concerned  at  this  wish  than  even 
at  the  act  which  had  given  rise  to  it.  I  was 
not  then  aware  that  '^  Do  not  tell  your  hus- 
band T'  was  a  phrase  which  had  of  late  become 
but  too  familiar  to  Sybil's  ear.  Already, 
alas !  she  had  begun  to  taste  the  sweetness  ^'  of 
bread  eaten  in  secret."  She  had  waited  but  the 
departure  of  her  parent  (whose  presence  had 
imposed  for  a  time  an  awed  restriction  upon 
such  proceedings),  to  return  with  avidity  to 
those  **  stolen  waters ''  of  delight ! 

i  would  fain  have  inquired  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  her  present  perusal  was  the  first  of  this 
class  she  had  read,  for  I  knew  that  a  selection 
of  Rousseau's  works,  with  those  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  other  writers  of  that  calibre 
occupied  the  shelves  of  a  corner  of  the  library ; 
and  now  I  remembered  having  often  of  late 
found  Sybil  alone  in  that  apartment  on  any 
occasional  absences  of  her  husband  *'  looking 
over  the  books,"  as  she  expressed  herself;  and 
having  also  remarked  symptoms  in  her  counte- 
F    3 
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nance  and  manner  similar  to  those  with  which 
my  attention  had  been  attracted  in  the  present 
instance. 

I  do  not  think  that  Sybil  ever  had  a  very 
decided  taste  for  grave  reading — the  only  kind 
of  literature  allowed  when  under  the  authority 
of  Mrs.  Devcreux ;  nor  had  I  been  surprised, 
that  when  such  works  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
were  put  into  her  hands  by  Albert  himself, 
their  perusal  should  have  excited  her  most  in- 
tense delight  and  interest — we  had  read  them 
together  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  The 
effect,  however,  which  the  perusal  of  these 
beautiful  fictions  produced  on  Mrs.  Lennard, 
was  healthy — improving  to  her  taste  in  that 
species  of  literature — amusing  the  mind  with- 
out enervating  it — ^far  different  from  the  influ- 
ence which  of  late  had  been  gathering  round 
her  senses,  springing,  I  felt  convinced,  from  the 
pernicious  nature  of  her  present  studies.  A 
listless,  desultory  demeanour  now  often  pervaded 
her  manner,  which  seemed  to  tincture  all  her 
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puraaitfl.  Mrs.  Devereux^  if  during  her  visit 
she  had  observed  this,  attributed  her  daughter's 
occasional  abstraction  to  absorption  in  her  domes- 
tic avocations— to  her  devotion  to  her  husband 
and  children — and  therefore  found  no  fault 
But  I  now  felt  uncomfortable  as  I  remembered 
these  symptoms  of  preoccupation;  and  how 
doubly  was  I  alarmed  siiice  the  names  of  those 
twopersonshadpassedher  lips— from  whose  sug- 
gestions she  had  been  instigated  to  her  present 
course  of  reading — ^persons  against  whom  I 
entertained  so  strong  a  prejudice  I 

I  would  therefore  fain  have  discovered  in 
what  degree  the  mischief  had  progressed ,  but 
Sybils  before  I  could  make  the  meditated  in- 
quiry, requested,  in  a  tone  slightly  tinged  with 
impatience,  that  I  would  read  to  her  as  I  had 
proposed ;  and  rising,  she  took  up  a  book  which 
lay  near  and  gave  [it  to  me  for  that  purpose. 
I  commenced;  it  was  the  memoir  of  a  good 
and  learned  man.  The  sentiments  breathed 
forth  in  the  letters  and  diary,  in  every  line,  gave 
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indications  of  a  mind  exalted  by  genius— a 
heart  swelling  with  every  feeling  of  humanity^ 
but  ** refrained  and  kept  low" — purified  and 
sanctified  by  higher  wisdom  —  by  heavenly 
affections.  A  soothing,  healthful  antidote  it 
afforded — a  contrast  truly  to  one  who  had 
lately  studied  works  emanating  from  a 
heart  and  mind  abased  and  distempered  by 
grovelling  sensualism— by  morbid,  sickly  pas- 
sion ;  those  feelings  which  truly  influenced 
most  of  the  writings  of  Rousseau !  I  trusted 
it  failed  not  in  producing  an  effect.  At  first 
indeed  I  seemed  only  to  be  reading  Mrs.  Len- 
nardinto  the  dreamy  slumber  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  her  countenance  on  my  entrance  had 
bespoken,  but  her  dormant  thoughts  at  length 
became  attracted  by  some  striking  passage  which 
probably  startled  her  fancy  into  attention. 
I  beheld  her  expression  gradually  regain  its 
wonted  character — ^that  strange  mist  disperse, 
and  the  sun  of  bright  and  calm  animation  once 
more  shone  there  undimmed. 
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I  saw  Sybil,  on  ber  husband's  return,  meet 
him  with  her  children^  with  all  her  natural, 
calm,  and  innocent  gaiety  beaming  In  her  coun- 
tenance, and  I  was  ready  to  smile  at  the  sus- 
picious misgivings  which  had  visited  my  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


They  were  in  80oth  a  most  enchanting  train, 

Ev'n  feigning  virtue— skilful  to  unite 

with  evil,  good— and  strew  with  pleasure,  pain. 

Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

Tboxfsom. 


Mt  Dear  Sybil, — 

I  am  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at >  and 

purpose^  if  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Llewellyn  Castle,  to  panse  there  on  my  way 
home,  three  days  hence,  both  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  my  muoh-loved  relaiiyes,  and  to  obtain 
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a  Bight  of  the  far-famed  beauties  of  their 
oountry  abode.  .  May  I  come,  my  dear  cousId  ? 
and  a  still  bolder  request  I  have  to  crave — 
may  I  bring  a  friend  I  have  accidentally  met 
in  these  parts  ? 

Your  very  affectionate, 

EMILY  GLAREVILLE. 

The  request  was  granted.  How  could  it 
well  have  been  refused,  however  little  agree- 
able ta  the  master  of  Llewellyn?  Mrs. 
Clarevillearrivedi  and  with  her— Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh  I 

"  What  impertinence  I"  was  my  inward  ex- 
clamation, when  recovered  from  my  startled 
surprise — nay,  consternation  at  the  sight;  for 
I  had  stood  on  the  steps,  with  Sybil  and  the 
childien,  to  greet  the  visiters  when  the 
carriage  appeared  in  sight,  winding  through 
the  wildly,  beautiful  approach  ;  and  before  it 
stopped  at  the  Castle  door,  we  had  recognized 
the  companion  of  Mrs.  Clareville. 
F  5 
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All  acknowledged  the  recognition  in  silence^ 
and  with  altered  countenances^  save  little 
Bertie^  who  cLapped  his  hands,  exclaiming^ 
"  It  is  the  funny  gentleman!" 

Mary  instinctively  pressed  close  to  my  side, 
and  Mrs.  Lennard — I  knew  not  whether  it  were 
pleasure  or  regret  which  called  forth  her 
heightened  colour,  but  I  know  she  looked  most 
beautiful  as  she  stepped  forward  to  receive  her 
guests.  My  countenance,  if  observed,  luiglit 
have  afforded  an  index  to  my  inner  feelings — 
but  who  did  observe  it,  or  what  availed  my 
feelings  on  the  subject?  When  Mr.  Lennard 
came  forward  to  receive  this  unbidden  guest, 
with  no  manifestation  of  dismay  or  displeasure, 
but  with  the  most  perfect,  calm  civility  of 
beaiing — I  felt  almost  provoked  with  him  for 
the  countenance  he  thus  seemed  to  give,  to  a 
circumstance  which  I  could  not  but  deem  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

I,  however,  believe  it  was  really  a  satisfac- 
tion to  his  generous,  noble  soul  to  be  able  to 
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•bew  hospitality  to  a  rival— one  against  whom 
perhaps  his  heart  could  not  conceal  from  his 
conscience  that  he  was  certainly  strongly  pre- 
judiced. 

The  guests  were  to  stay  till  the  day  after 
the  following.    It  seemed  very  strange  to  be 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  with  Hardress 
Fitz  Hugh  I     It  struck  me  that  he  was  not  in 
his  greatest  force  that  first  evening;  on  the 
contrary,  rather  subdued  and  constrained  in 
his  bearing— his  powers  of  conversation  and 
agreeability  evidently  forced.      Perhaps    his 
spirit  was  galled  by  the  obligation  he  felt  him- 
self incurringy  by  the  generous  manner  the 
rites  of  hospitality  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  man  he  had  ever  hated.     But  why  then 
had  he  come  to  demand  them  ?    If  he  did  hate 
Albert  Lennard — and  for  the  one  reason  I  could 
not  but  suspect — I  was  malicious  enough  to 
feel  some  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  it  must 
be  wormwood    to  his  jealousy  to  look  thus 


delineation  of  tlic  view  of  the  Evil 
the  bliss  of  the  inhabitants  of  Para 
the  sentiments  thereby  inspired  in  his 

''Sight  hatefdl  1    sight  tormenting 

Why  then  come  to  gaze  upon  it  ? 

His  lovely  hostess,]with  all  courteou 
ness,  did  the  honours  to  her  guests^  bi 
out  producing  the  effect  of  disperai 
gloom  and  constraint  which  shrouded  t 
of  Fitz  Hugh  and  tinctured  his  wb 
meanour.  No^  rather  it  seemed  to  ! 
them. 

Mrs.  Clareyille  in  vain  exerted  her 
vours  to  draw  him  onf — ^^  «^-ij  -  - 
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least  if  I  could  judge  by  Sybil's  countenance 
as  she  passed  the  school-room  window,  equipped 
for  the  exploring  expedition  on  which  the 
party  was  setting  forth ;  for  her  face  was  ra- 
diant with  smiles  of  enjoyment  as  she  con- 
versed with  Fitz  Hugh,  who  walked  by  her 
side— thus  making  it  evident  that  she  now 
found  her  companion  more  disposed  to  make 
himself  agreeable  than  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. Mrs.  Clareville  and  Albert  preceded 
them  at  a  short  distance. 

A  January  day  is  not  by  its  length  or  ge- 
ni|dity  very  well  suited  for  exploring  the 
beauties  of  a  country  seat ;  but  the  present 
was  made  the  most  of,  and  the  weather  was 
bright  and  dry. 

Albert  returned  alone  at  the  children's 
dinner  hour  to  write  some  letters,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  I  should  go  with  the  young  ones  to 
meet  their  mother  and  her  friends  in  the 
grounds.  The  party,  he  said,  had  preferred 
remaining  without,  to  returning  to  luncheon — 
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an  interruption  which  would  have  cut  up  the  ^3 
day. 

We  went,  and  directed  by  a  gardener,  with —  1 
out  difficulty  discovered  the  wanderers.     On  cs 
rustic  bridge  in  a  bosquet — whose  dark  leaves  ^ 
of  laurel,  evergreen,  and  scarlet  berries  shininj^  m 
in  the  sun,  caused  the  eye  almost  to  forget  th»  ik 
barren  and  ungenial  season  of  the  year,  stoo^^ 
Sybil    Lennard  and    Hardress    Fitz    Hugfa^^ 
gazing  do«i'n  on  the  foaming,  dashing  cataract  ^ 
beneath.     Mrs;  Clareville  advanced  to  mee'^ 
us,  looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  un- 
romantically  chilly. 

^'  Oh,  you  are  just  come  too  late,  Made- 
moiselle I"  she  exclaimed,  '^we  have  been 
hearing  such  a  treat  of  poetical  oratory  from 
air.  Fitz  Hugh." 

"  Was  it  his  own  ?'*  I  enquired. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  replied,  '^  the  glorious  gifu 
of  poetry  and  painting  are  seldom  united  io  one 
human  being ;  that  would  indeed  be  naakinf;  a 
mortal  approach  too  near  to  divinity.     Qfa,  no! 
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—  but  the  loyelinessof  this  place  suggeated  the 
Clarens  of  Rousseau  to  his  lively  imagination. 
*  Ckrens,  sweet  Clareos  I  birth-place  of  deep 
love!'  and  he  has  been  treating  us  to  those 
passages  in  which  Lord  B7ron  has  immortal- 
ized that  heavenly  spot." 

*^  Indeed  1"  I  answered,  shortly. 

][,knew  that  beautiful  stanza  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold— Albert  had  read  the  canto  to  us  not  long 
before,  but  the  words,  which  from  his  lips  had 
flowed  like  pure,  sweet  waters— lovely  and 
harmless — I  felt  might  be  turned  into  poison, 
when  issuing  from  those  of  that  man,  who 
was  still  leaning  over  the  bridge,  mingling  his 
voice  with  the  sounds  of  the  rushing  waters. 
Perhaps  the  name  of  Kousseau  had  awakened 
unpleasant  associations  in  my  mind— and  when 
the  pair  now  turned  towards  us  I  could  have 
fancied  **Wild  Rousseau"  himself  stood  be- 
fore me  in  the  person  of  the  Irishman— so  com- 
pletely did  *^ passion's  essence"  light  up  his 
countenance  at  the  moment! — ^The  wild  ro- 
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mance  of  the  spot — the  deep,  eloquent  pathos 
of  the  words  which  he  had  been  reciting,  pro- 
bably aided  the  hotly  kindliDg^fire  in  his  breast! 

Sybil  turned  with  calm  gaiety  to  greet  her 
children,  and  we  all  strolled  on  together ;  the 
air  and  exercise  of  the  morning  had  excited 
Mrs.  Lennard's  spirits  to  more  than  their  usual 
redundancy. 

^'  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  has  been  advising  me  to 
remain  here  for  ever  1"  she  exclaimed  to  Mrs. 
Clareville ;  *'  it  not  that  complimentary  ?" 

^*  Disinterested !  you  mean,  Mrs.  Lennard/' 
Fitz  Hugh  interposed  in  a  low  tone.  *^  No 
the  glittering  throng  is  not  the  place  where  I 
would  meet  yau^  lady.  '* 

**  Why  not?"  Sybil  enquired  hastily. 

'*  For  many  reasons,"  he  answered  signifi- 
cantly. 

Sybil  looked  mystified. 

They  walked  on — Hardress  seemed  to  con- 
tinue in  earnest  converse^  but  by  the  time  we 
x^oined  them,  the  discourBe  had  apparently 
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begun  to  flag,   and  Sybil,  I  fancied,  looked 
more  thoughtfiil— FItz  Hugh  gloomy. 

**  Ah!  you  are  returned!"  said  Mr.  Len- 
nard  to  me,  as  I  met  him  ooming  forth  from 
his  study,  soon  after  our  arrival. 

**  Yes,'*  I  answered,  **  we  have  been  in 
some  little  time.  Mrs.  Lennard  and  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh  are  in  the  library ;  Mrs.  Clareville,  be- 
ing somewhat  fatigued,  has  retired  to  her 
room." 

**  I  am  going  to  the  library,  and  will  relieve 
Sybil,  who  perhaps  will  not  be  sorry  to  follow 
Mrs.  Clareville's  example,''  he  replied,  and   I 
accompanied  him  thither,  to  bring  away  the 
children,  whom  I  had  sent  there. 
It  was  dusk,  but  a  bright  fi  re  was  burning  in 
the    hearth.      The    brillia  nt    glow    revealed 
clearly  the  form  of  Sybil,  seated  on  one  side, 
who  looked  up  at  Bertie,  standing  on  the  chair 
behind  her-  -his  arms  encircling  her  neck.  Mary 
was  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  her  little  fair 
head  resting  against  her  mother's  knee 
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On  an  arm-chair  opposite,  reclined  Fitz 
Hugh — his  head  thrown  back !  He  scarcely 
moved  when  we  entered,  till  Albert  stood 
close  beside  him,  and  even  then,  as  if  with 
reluctance,  he  raised  himself,  and  turning 
towards  Mr.  Lennard,  said,  with  the  utmost 
sangfroid — 

^'  Excuse  my  absorption  Mr.  Lennard !  an 
artist  has  seldom  such  a  group  as  this,  pre- 
sented to  him  for  a  study." 

"  I  hope  you  are  none  of  you  fatigued  by 
your  long  ramble,"  Mr.  Lennard  somewhat 
coldly  rejoined. 

''  I  think  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  is  a  little  tired," 
said  Sybil,  with  an  arch  smile ;  "  at  least  we 
have  all  been  beseeching  him  to  tell  us  a  story, 
but  in  vain,  and  of  course  he  can  only  plead 
fatigue  as  an  excuse  for  such  ungallant 
conduct" 

''  Some  other  time  you  must  command  my 
poor  attempts  to  amuse  your  children,  Mra. 
Lennard,"    said  Fitx  Hugh,   with  that  con- 
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Strained  manner,  which  he  i^ow  and  then,  with 
rach  strange  abruptness,  assumed  during  his 
visit  ^*  There  are  occasions  when  we  feel,  that 
the  most  trivial  circumstance— even  a  nursery 
talcj  may  awaken  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
past,  with  an  intensity,  too  thrilling  to  be 
lightly  provoked/*  and  he  moved  away  un- 
easily. 

**  Well  my  dear  Sybil,  1  think  you  and 
your  son  and  daughter,  have  tormented  Mr. 
Fitz  Hugh  sufficiently ;  we  will  therefore  leave 
him  for  a  little  repose  before  dinner,"  said  Al- 
bert. And  Sybil  exclaiming  with  playful  per- 
tinacity— 

"  Well,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,  we  shall  not  let 
you  off  another  time,  shall  we,  Bertie?" 
placed  her  arm  within  that  of  her  husband, 
and  with  the  children  they  repaired,  as  was 
ever  their  wont  at  that  hour,  to  spend  a 
cheerful  hour  together  in  her  dressing  room. 
The  next  day  the  two  guests  departed. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Lennard  entered  the 
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apartment  in  which  I  was  sitting  with  his 
lady,  and  throwing  some  letters  on  the  table, 
exclaimed — 

*'  There  Sybil— I  have  been  providing  some 
gaiety  for  you.  I  have  written  to  invite  these 
people  here." 

Sybil  lifted  up  her  eyes  doubtingly  to  her 
husband's  face. 

"  Dear  Albert,"  she  said,  **  I  thought  you 
did  not  wish  for  any  company  just  now ;  you 
said  the  other  day — *' 

'*  Yes,  Sybil,  because  in  my  own  perfect 
contentment  at  being  freed  from  the  trammels 
of  our  London  life,  and  restored  to  the  en- 
joyment of  whch  I  was  there  deprived-  -the 
uninterrupted  society  of  my  wife  and  children! 
I  forgot  that  a  London  lady  might  find  six 
months  of  purely  domestic  life  somewhat  flat.'' 

^*  Dear  Albert,  you  cannot  imagine  that  I 
wish  for  company?'' 

"  Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  about 
it,  Sybil  I    These  few  last  days,  have  seemed 
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to  hang  rather  heavily  on  your  bands.  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  your  being  surfeited  of 
Llewellyn,  therefore  I  wish  the  last  part  of 
your  sojourn  here  to  be  made  as  agreeable  to 
you  as  possible." 

**  Made  agreeable  to  mel  Oh,  Albert  I" 
and  Sybil^s  eyes  filled  with  tears;  ^' can  you 
imagine  that  I  require  any  one  but  you,  to 
render  Llewellyn  agreeable  to  me?" 

**  I  trust  not,  my  darling!" — and  the  look 
of  affection  Albert  turned  upon  bis  wife,  I 
shall  never  forget. 

"  Well,  put  these  letters  in  the  fire !"  con- 
tinued Sybil ;  **  I  will  have  no  one  to  divide 
my  thoughts  and  time  from  you,  whilst  I  am 
here.  Would  that  we  could  stay  at  Llewellyn 
for  ever!" 

Albert  repeated  her  words,  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  playfulness,   but  which  his  earnest 
expression  of  countenance  seemed  to  belie. 
"  WhiUt  I  am  here  r 
Those  words!— were  they  not  ominous? 
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**  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  advised  me  never  to  leave 
my  beautiful  home,"  said  Sybils  laughing  and 
colouring;  '*  he  is  a  very  strange  person." 

**  What  can  induce  her  to  bring  in  that 
man's  name  at  such  a  moment?"  was  my  in- 
ward provoked  ejaculation. 

"'  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  indeed!"  Albert  calmly 
replied;  '^  what  could  have  led  to  such  consi- 
derate advice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  ?** 

**  What  led  to  it,  Albert?— It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  trace  to  its  source 
everything  that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  says.  What 
an  unaccountable  creature  he  ib ! — never  two 
minutes  together  in  the  same  mood ;  grave — 
gay — animated,  and  morose  T 

"  A  very  strange  man,  Sybil,  most  cer- 
tainly I"  Mr.  Lcnnard  replied ;  and  after  a 
short  pause  he  added,  *^  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  ever  marry !" 

''  I  do  not  know,"  Sybil  answered, 
blushing ;  "  for  he  told  me  when  he  was  here. 
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he  should  never  marry,  until  he   found  some 
one  exactly  like  me." 

Would  that  such  openness  as  this,  had  per- 
vaded every  point  of  Sybil's  conduct  at  this 
period  I 

I  rejoiced,  when  at  her  earnest  entreaties, 
Albert  suffered  the  invitations  to  be  cancelled. 
For  his  own  sake  it  was  better,  for  his  bodily 
frame,  and  mind  of  such  sensitive  delicacy,  did 
indeed  require  the  relaxation  of  privacy,  after 
the  unceasing  excitement,  and  harassing  cares, 
surrounding  him  all  the  past  spring  and 
summer. 

And  on  Sybil's  account,  I  also  rejoiced  that 
this  little  scene  had  occurred.  The  same  Sjrmp- 
toms  which  had  given  rise  to  her  husband's 
anxiety  to  provide  for  her  amusement,  had 
much  troubled  me— namely,  her  evident  lassi- 
tude and  ennuiy  the  week  after  the  departure 
of  Mrs.  ClareviUe  and  Fitz  Hugh.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Lennard  always  attributed  such  like 
little  defects  in  his  wife's  mental  health,  to  the 
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peculiarity  of  her  education,  which,  even 
when  a  boy,  he  had  the  good  judgment  to 
discern  and  deplore.  I  was  glad  therefore 
that  this  weakness  was  not  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  new  fuel  to  excitement,  which  company 
would  have  afforded. 

Alas  I  how  misjudging  I  was  !  But  I  little 
knew  that  fuel  of  a  far  more  dangerous  nature 
had  been  supplied,  to  whose  pernicious  influ- 
ence, the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  next  month 
would  only  prove  too  favourable. 

As  regarded  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lennard 
with  her  natural  amiability  and  solicitude  for 
his  happiness,  and  good  opinion,  was  all  that 
he  could  desire — cheerful  and  affectionate, 
when  in  his  society ;  but  I  did  not  think  that 
my  companionship  was  sought  for,  with  her 
former  pleasure.  She  seemed  less  averse  to 
solitude,  and  in  her  husband's  occasional  ab- 
sences from  home,  and  in-door  occupations, 
she  would  retire  to  her  dressing-room,  often 
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remain  alone  for  hours,  and  then  rejoin  mc 
with  a  flushed  face  and  dreamy  eyes. 

I  knew  that  the  pernicious  collection  of  the 
library  was  shut  out  from  her,  for  on  seeing 
that  the  baneful  volumes  had  been  returned  to 
the  shelf  which  contained  all  the  works  of 
that  descriptioni  I  had  taken  possession  of  the 
key  of  the  door,  with  which  their  receptacle 
was  furnished.    But  alas, 

"  The  snake  crawls  within  your  door 

And  leaves  the  venom  which  was  not  before.*' 
And  so  that  being,  who  had  lately  darkened 
the  doors  of  Llewellyn,  had  taken  care  to  leave 
behind,  poison  deadlier  than  the  serpent  can 
employ,  for  the  destruction  of  the  luckless 
victim— poison  for  the  mind— that  venom  which 
the  very  talents  his  creator  has  bestowed  upon 
him  for  good,  man  perverts,  to  the  injury  and 
ruin  of  his  fellows— the  offending  of  those 
**  little  ones,"  whose  senses  may  not  yet  be 
sufficiently  exercised  or  enlightened,  to  dis- 
cern good  from  evil. — **  Better  indeed,  that  a 
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millstone  were  hanged  about  the  neck,"  than 
tiius  cffend. 

French  tioveh -—Qxciting  poetry— question- 
able works  of  imagination- -dread  sounds  I— 
IIow  many  a  soul  has  been  blighted  by  their 
poison — beneath  their  influence  how  many  a 
heart,  once  pure  and  spotless,  is  "  tainted  with 
festering  sore  disease." 

Oh,  what  do  they  nierit,  from  whose  pens 
works  of  evil  tendency  have  proceeded— whose 
will  has  sent  forth  these  noxious  draughts  to 
do  their  unrighteous  deeds  ?  On  that  day  which 
will  summon  us  all  to  the  bar  of  eternal  justice, 
will  not  the  perverters  of  talent,  equally  with 
those  who  have  misused  wealth  or  power,  "  call 
in  vain  on  the  mountains  to  fall  on  them,  or 
the  hills  to  cover  them." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  tempest  of  the  beart,  the  enl  war 
Of  fiery  pusiom,  is  fast  gathering 
0*er  that  bright  creature's  bead. 

L.E,L. 

Lote  I  summer  flower,  how  soon  thou  art  deciyed  I 

Opening  amid  a  paradise  of  sweets. 

Dying  with  withered  leaves  and  cankered  stem  1 

The  trwiting  heart  which  thou  hast  made 
So  green — so  lovely,  for  thy  dwelling  place 
Left  but  a  desolation. 

Then  the  serpent^  wake 
Hopes  that  make 
Fears*  burning  arrows— lingering  jealousy. 
And  last  worse  poison  of  thy  cup— neglect. 

loiD. 


Im  London  again  !— The  Lennarda  were  drawn 

into  an  enlarged  circle  of  gaiety,  ioto   w  hick 
a  3 
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Sybil  at  first  entered,  with  all  her  former  zest 
iind  delight. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  seasou,  that 
this  spirit  seemed  in  some  degree  to  cool. 

Albert  was  more  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
the  change.  He  did  not  wish  his  wife  should 
become  too  fond  of  dissipation^  and  it  appeared 
to  him  as  though  her  first  extreme  elation^ 
occasioned  by  a  life  so  new,  was  but  the 
sparkling  elicrvc?cencc  of  youthful  spirits,  now 
fcfOgraJually  subsiding  into  calm  and  temperate 
enjoyment.  I  should  also  have  rejoiced,  had  I 
not  possessed  more  leisure,  to  remark  other 
clianges  in  Sybil,  which  entirely  counterbal- 
anced the  satisfaction  I  might  otherwise  have 
experienced.  These  changes  consisted  in  less 
equanimity  of  temper  and  spirits ;  and  also— 
what  caused  me  the  most  painful  feelings— an 
increasing  coolness  in  her  manner  towards 
myself.  I  remember  well  the  day  from  which 
I  pai*ticularly  dated  this  latter  sign  of  altera- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Devereux  was  etayin;?  with  U3  at  the 
time,  and  one  aftemooD,  when  I  was  leaving 
the  house  with  the  children,  to  walk  in  the 
Park,  who  should  we  meet  coming  up  the  steps 
but  Mr.  FitzHugh? 

I  bad  not  seen  him  before  since  our  ar« 
rival  in  London,  he  having  as  yet  merely  left 
a  card  at  the  door ;— nor  had  any  further  inter- 
course been  encouraged  by  Albert,  though  in 
public  the  Lennards  often  met  him,  I  believe. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  after  speaking  to 
the  children  and  me,  I  heard  him  ask  for 
Mr.  Devereux^  and  as  we  left  the  house,  he 
entered  it. 

Sybil's  carriage  was  then  at  the  door.-In 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  returned,  and  there  it 
was  still— the  impatient  horses  and  weary 
coachman  waiting  in   vain  for  their  fair  lady. 

As  we  ascended  the  staircase,  the  drawing 
room  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  issued 
forth.     I  followed  the  children  as  they  ran  into 
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the    apartment,    and    there  we    found  Mrs. 
Lennard  in  her  carriage  dress— alone. 

"  Here  I  am,  "  she  said,  "  not  yet  gone  out, 
and  I  was  to  have  called  for  Mrs.  Clareyille  at 
three  !" 

^^  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  has  paid  you  a  long  visit," 
was  my  rejoinder. 

*'  Yes !"  she  answered  hurriedly,  "  he  has 
indeed.  He  came  to  see  my  father,  who  you 
know  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Castle* 
rosse,  his  uncle — ^and  I  expected  Papa  home 
every  minute." 

So  then,  this  whole  hour  and  a  half  the  man 
had  presumed  to  remain  on  a  t6te  i  iSte  visit 
with  Sybil! 

I  looked  very  grave  and  she  perceived  it,  for 
she  said,  laughing, 

^*  Ob,  I  see.  Mademoiselle,  you  are  quite 
scandalized— but  really  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh's  visit  had  been  of  so 
lengthened  a  period^  or  1  should  have  pleaded 
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my  engagement  with  Mrs.  Clareville— indeed  I 
did  once  mention  it.  But  the  fact  is,  if  I  had 
enforced  the  point,  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  have  acceeded  to  his  proposal,  that  I  should 
take  him  in  ray  carriage  part  of  the  way— and 
I  suppose,  Mademoiselle,  you  would  have  con- 
sidered that,  even  a  still  more  heinous  proceed- 
ing.** She  said  this  in  a  jesting  tone  of  voice. 
I  answered  gravely : 

**  Yes,  most  certainly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Len- 
nard;  because  I  am  aware  it  would  have 
been  a  proceeding  quite  out  of  accordance 
with  your  husband's  ideas  of  propriety  and 
decorum." 

She  coloured— then  exclaimed — 

**  Upon  my  word.  Mademoiselle,  I  cannot 
see  that  there  could  be  any  harm  in  so  doing. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense^  as    Mrs.  Clareviile 

said  when   speaking   of "  But   she   then 

paused  abruptly,  and  in  a  moment  continued. 
Ah !  I  forgot  I  It  is  of  no  use  quoting  Mrs. 
Clareviile    to    you — prejudiced    as    you    are 
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ngainst  her,  as  indeed  you  are  ap:ainst  all  my 
frier  ds  J** 

'*  My  dear  Sybil,"  I  said,  "  excuse  your 
old  governess,  for  once  again  speaking  to  you 
with  the  same  freedom  she  was  wont  to  do,  in 
the  days  of  your  childhood.  Trust  not  too 
much  in  the  maxim  you  have  just  quoted ;  it 
would  do  well  enough  if  all  were  as  pure  in 
heart  as  yourself — but  that  very  ignorance  of 
the  evil  around  you,  may  only  make  it  the 
more  dangerous  precedent." 

"  Thank  you  Felicie  I"  replied  Mrs.  Len- 
nard,  rising,  and  gathering  the  folds  of  her 
shawl  round  her  graceful  form — ^her  head 
thrown  back  with  greater  stateliness  than  ever  1 
Such  a  model  of  all  that  was  dignified  she 
looked,  as  she  thus  stood  before  me,  that  again 
I  almost  thought  my  jealous  caution  and  mis- 
givings  had  been  superfluous. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  off  now,  if  I 
am  to  go  out  at  all  to-day,"  she  added,  and 
she  departed  to  drive  with  Mrs.  Clareviile. 
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A  day  now  seldom  passed  without  some  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  between  Sybil  and  that  lady. 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  DOt  at  home  to  see 
Fitz  Hugh  to-day,"  I  heard  Mr.  Devereux 
remark  in  the  eyening ;  ^*  I  should  like  to  hear 
something  of  my  old  friend,  Castlerosse." 

*'  I  will  ask  him  to  dinner,  if  you  particu- 
larly wish  to  meet  him,"  Albert  replied, 
**  although  I  cannot  say  he  is  a  man  I  have 
any  desire  to  encourage  as  an  intimate  in  my 
house ;  his  private  hiBtojj^y  is  not  of  the  most 
.respectable  character,  if  report  speaks  true." 
And  lowering  his  voice,  Mr.  Lennard  conversed 
with  his  father-in-law  for  some  time,  whilst 
Sybil  arose  abruptly,  went  to  the  piano,  and 
swept  the  chords  of  a  brilliant  Fantasia. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
Mrs.  Lennard  and  I  had  a  delightful  treat — 
we  obtained  tickets  to  admit  us  into  the 
visiters'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Never  can  I  forget  the  impression  produced 
upon  my  feelings,  by  this  first  specimen  I  had 
witnessed  of  Mr.  Lennord's  public  speaking. 

A  question  of  deep  interest  was  then  in 
agitation,  and  seraphic  fire  seemed  to  light  up 
his  countenance  as  he  delivered  hb  senti- 
ments. Then  the  thrilling  melody  of  his  voice, 
now  elevated,  clear  and  symphonious,  in  the 
eagerness  of  debate — now  sinking  into  the 
softest  cadence  of  pathos — now  slightly  fal- 
tering, as  his  eyes  accidentally  turned  in  our 
direction,  evidently  reminded,  that  there  was  , 
one  present,  drinking  in  his  every  accent; 
one  whose  meed  of  praise  was  dearer  to  bis 
heart,  than  all  the  applause,  and  fame,  and 
glory,  which  successful  eloquence  must  ever 
command!  No  wonder,  that  the  tears  fell 
fast  and  thick  from  the  eyes  of  the  wife ! 

'^  Dear  Albert!"  I  heard  her  murmur,  and 
she  pressed  my  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
sympathy  my  glistening  eyes  testified,  and 
still  she  retained  it  whilst  another  spoke. 
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But  not  the  person  I  was  anxious  or  ratiicr 
carious  to  hear — no;  he  was  more  polite  on 
this  occasion— knowing  whose  eyes  would 
witness  his  appearance— to  stand  up  in  direct 
contiast  with  the  stately  form,  just  vanished 
from  our  sight.  The  short  dry  speech  of  an 
indifferent  orator,  which  succeeded  that  of 
Albert^ 8,  had  concluded  ere  the  tears  were  dry 
on  the  long  lashes  of  Sybil,  who  sat  bending 
forward  with  her  veil  drawn  back  in  her  eager- 
ness to  catch  every  sound.  At  that  moment 
suddenly  arose  the  tall,  wild  form  of  Fitz 
Hugh. 

But  none  of  those  characters  now  shone  forth  in 
his  demeanor  and  address,  described  on  his  first 
appearance  before  the  Hou8e.  No !  a  second's 
pause,  in  which  one  glance  flashed  full  in  the 
direction  of  the  gallery,  and  then — ^as  if  by 
some  electric  collision,  conveyed  by  that 
glance,  his  overwhelming  eloquence  burst 
forth  at  once— fire  indeed!  for  it  quenched 
those  drops,  glittering  on  the  eye-lashes  of 
Mrs.  Lennand,  lighted  up   her   face  with  a 
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kindled  glow,  and  burnt  in  the  hand,  contracted 
convulsively  in  mine,  ere,  abruptly  it  was 
withdrawn  from  my  hold. 

On  leaving  the  House  and  repairing  to  the 
carriage,  in  which  the  children,  with  the  nurse, 
came  to  meet  us,  we  waited  for  a  time  as  bad 
been  arranged,  for  the  chance  of  Mr.  Lennard 
being  able  to  accompany  us.  A  messenger 
however  soon  appeared,  to  say  that  he  was  de- 
tained, and  that  we  must  proceed  without  him. 
But  before  the  carriage  was  suffered  to  depart, 
we  were  delayed  by  a  member,  who  had 
managed  to  escape  from  amongst  his  brother 
commoners. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  appeared  just  as  wo 
were  about  to  drive  off,  and  shook  hands  with 
Sybil. 

'^  Well,  I  hope  you  have  been  amused  Mrs. 
Lennard,"  he  exclaimed. 

^^  Very  much  indeed !"  she  replied,  but 
looked  as  if  she  would  rather  have  passed  on ; 
probably,  I  thought,  because  of  my  presence. 
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and  my  well-known  dislike  to  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh. 
However,  as  he  still  stood  there,  she  con- 
tinued— **  Your  speech  was  splendid,  Mr.  Fitz 
Hugh  !•' 

*•  Ah  I  your  presence  then  must  have  in- 
spired the  eloquence  of  my  tongue  I  But  did 
you  really  like  it?"  he  added,  merely,  I 
believoi  as  an  excuse  for  prolonging  the  con- 
versation. 

"Did  I  like  it?''  Sybil  exclaimed,  with 
a  bright  smile  and  flash  of  her  fine  eyes, 
"  indeed  I  did  I  but  not  half  so  much  as  your 
old  history  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it  again !  When  shall 
I  come  and  tell  it  to— to  these  little  people  ? 
Will  you  like  to  hear  a  fairy  story,  my  pretty 
boy?"  he  said  turning  to  Bertie.  '*  Shall  I 
come  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Lennard?" 

••Oh  yes!"  cried  the  child. 

Fitz  Hugh  nodded  his  head,  and  stepping 
back,  the  carriage  drove  off. 
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And  the  man  came  I 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Albert  seldom 
returned  from  the  House  till  seven.  Sybil 
had  not  been  out  that  day — she  was  not  very 
weU.  The  children  were  sent  for  immediately 
IVIr.  Fitz  Hugh  arrived.  I  sat  for  a  time  in 
perplexity  and  nervousness — was  it  my  duty 
to  follow  them  or  not  ? 

A  few  months  back  I  should  have  done  so 
without  scruple,  but  now  I  felt  with  deep 
sorrow,  that  I  had  cause  to  doubt  the  nature  of 
my  reception  from  SybiL  Formerly  she  had 
never  seemed  to  consider  me  in  the  position  of 
a  governess,  either  when  alone  or  in  company. 
I  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  her  presence  at  my  pleasure, 
without  constrainti  or  the  fear  of  being  thought 
an  intruder ;  and  I  have  the  consolation  of 
being  able  to  affirm  with  truth  that  I  never 
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presumed  upon  the  privilege,  but  preserved 
the  strict  discretion  so  requisite  in  my  situa- 
tion*. 

But  with  pain  I  had  perceived  for  some 
time  past  that  my  society,  especially  when 
tSie^a^ieie^  was  evidently  not  so  much' enjoyed 
by  Mrs.  Lennard.  But  she  was  not  now 
alone,  and  I  would  go — yes  I  however  unwel- 
come might  be  my  appearance.  My  love  was 
as  tender — my  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  my 
beloved  pupil,  strong  vigilant  as  it  had  ever  been 
— ^nay,  much  stronger.  I  too  would  go  and  hear 
— or  interrupt  the  fairy  tale.  I  also  had  heard 
it  long  ago,  and  liked  not  the  remembrance.  If 
my  presence  prevented  its  being  again  told— so 
much  the  better  I 

I  went  up  stairs  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  The  story  had  commenced;  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  murmuring  of  the  voice  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  He  stopped  short,  and 
turned  his  head  round  to  see  who  was  the  in- 
truder, but  on  my  quietly  seating  myself  with 
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my  work,  proceeded.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  now  in  the  style  of  relation  to  remind 
one  of  the  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast  "  of  Oak- 
leigh  Court.  With  careless  drollery  rather 
than  pathos  he  told  the  tale,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive that  his  spirit  was  not  in  the  task.  His 
back  was  turned  to  the  seat  I  had  chosen ;  he 
sat  facing  IMrs.  Lennard  and  her  children. 

And  there  before  me  was  the  self  same  Sy- 
bil, who  ten  years  before  had  listened  to  this 
fairy  story  in  the  cottage  garden.  My  eyes 
irresistibly  fastened  themselves  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, so  forcibly  was  I  struck  at  that  mo- 
ment, with  the  comparison  suggested  by  my 
remembrance,  of  what  she  then  had  been  to'what 
she  was  now.  The  change  had  not  been  caused 
by  any  outward  circumstance — ^not  because 
now  before  me  I  beheld 

''  In  a  shadowy  saloon 
On  silken  cuahions  half  reclined,** 

a  Sultana  looking  being,  with  her  children, 
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like  two  little  guardian  angcI?,  seated  at  her 
feet.  Nor  was  it  the  matured  beauty  of  her 
features  that  riveted  my  gaze.  It  was  rather 
the  whole  character  of  the  face — the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance.  There  I  read  an 
indescribable  change,  which  ten  months—not 
ten  years — had  sufficed  to  effect — a  change 
which  struck  mc  thus  strangely  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  pleased  mc  not.  Perhaps  this 
very  alteration  increased  her  beauty.  What 
could  be  more  splendid  than  those  eyes, 
so  large,  so  languishingly  dark — the  long  lashes 
now  raised  from  the  cheek  of  a  varying  hue, 
and  then  again  as  suddenly  cnst  down  ?  But 
fain  would  I  have  dispensed  with  this  style  of 
impassioned  loveliness — fain  would  I  have  ex- 
changed it  for  one  gleam  of  the  free,  open, 
steadfast  "light  of  other  days." 


Never  perhaps,  save  In  that  epitome  of  con- 
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tuinely  penned  by  Lord  Byron,  was  abuse 
poured  in  such  venomous  terms  on  a  woman, 
ns  was  lavished  on  the  head  of  our  poor  go- 
verness by  Hanlress  Fitz  Hugh  as  he  left  Park- 
lane  and  sought  his  own  abode.  Arrived  there, 
the  ire  of  his  chafed  spirit  was  spent  upon  the 
unfortunate  victim,  who  now  indeed — in  the 
altered  demeanor  of  him  whose  love  had  been  her 
only  hope — began  to  reap  the  true  wages  of 
iniquity. 

And  this  day  the  nature  of  her  punishment 
assumed  a  character  far  more  difficult  to  en- 
dure, than  even  the  harsh  violence  from  which 
she  had  of  late  so  often  suffered  in  patient 
meekness — now  she  was  greeted  with  taunting 
irony. 

^*  Well,  Mavourneen  !'*  Fitz  Hugh  exclaimed 
in  a  sneering  tone,  suddenly  turning  round 
upon  the  girl,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance,  en- 
vying the  sad  smile  ~  the  submissive  look  of 
the  pictured  Magdalene,  which  hung  before 
her,  mocking  the  unhappy  original  with  her 
own  featuresHbearing  an  ezpresdon  of  grief. 
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indeed,  but  grief  chastened  and  ^subdued, 
whilst  hers  was  burning  within  her  breast — a 
grief,  wretched  creature  I  for  which  there  could 
be  no  cure— no  balm— but  the  renewal  of  the 
unholy  love  which  had  blinded  and  bewildered 
her  souL 

Where  should  she  go  if  that  love  quite  cast 
her  off?  She  knew  no  Saviour  now  to  whose 
feet  to  fly  for  refuge — the  pure  Virgin  was  her 
mother  no  more.  Priestly  aid  had  been 
laughed  to  scorn.  She  had  been  taught  to  set 
religion  at  nought;  and  what  home  — what 
friend  would  now  receive  her?  A  hopeless 
cast*away  must  she  be  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  Well,  Mavourncen !"  again  repeated  Fitz 
Hugh,  "is  this  your  gratitude?  You  have 
never  thanked  me  for  the  indulgence  I  granted 
you  last  night.  Now  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  her  you  so  desired  to  behold  ?'* 

Norah  sprung  to  her  feet  as  if  electrified, 
and  stood — her  bosom  heaving  —  her  hands 
pressed  together  convulsively. 
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"  Say,"  he  continued,  "  was  her  glance  like 
the  cold  moon  beams  ? — was  her  smile  as  pas- 
sionless as  that  of  the  maiden  in  yonder  pic- 
ture?" 

A  shudder  convuldcd  the  frame  of  Norah, 
and  a  groan  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Or  was  it  not,"  be  added,  *^  like  a  glorious 
gleam,  worth  all  the  sunshine  which  lighted 
up  the  day?" 

"  Yes,  Hardrcss,"  faltered  the  miserable 
girl,  ''  true  she  is  glorious  in  beauty — but — 
but  she  does  not  want  your  love— it  would  be 
her  ruin— who  should  she  love  but  the  man 
who  sat  by  her  side — her  wedded  husband  ? 
Yes,  Hardress,  look  not  so  fiercely  on  me^  but 
keep  your  love  for  her  whose  ruin  will  be  its 
loss.  She  will  be  your  slave — she  asks  for 
nothing  more— take  your  poor  Norah  no  more, 
where  to  own  her  for  yours^  would  be  your 
shamei  as  it  was  at  that  dazzling  place  to  which 
you  sent  me  last  night.  A  dream — a  bewilder- 
ing dream— now  it  seems!    Oh  I  that  music— 
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that  danciDg — the  noise-  -the  light — and  more 
than  all,  that  talli  Queen- like  lady  I  How  it 
made  the  heart  of  Norah  ache  as  she  sat  all 
alone  in  that  curtained  closet !  I  could  have 
shrunk  down  on  the  floor  and  died,  but  for  the 
sake  of  living  for  another  look — another  kind 
word  from  Hardress,  who  once  loved  me — the 
poor  Norah,  who  left  father  and  mother,  bro- 
ther and  sister— and  all  for  the  sake  of  that 
love! "     She  sank   at  his  feet  and  wept. 

Hardress  bade  her  not  disturb  him  by  her 
whining;  if  she  were  weary  of  her  present  life, 
he  would  send  her  back  to  her  Irish  home. 

"  My  home,  Hardress  I — my  home  would  be 
the  waters  of  Killarney  !"  cried  No  rail,  start- 
ing up  with  a  wild  gleam  flashing  from  her 
eyes.  "  The  only  home  that  would  now  take 
back  Norah — cursed  by  father  and  mother — 
scorned  by  all  her  kin  I  There  would  be  no 
home  but  those  clear  waters  for  the  fallen 
Norah." 

'*  If  tliatV  the  sort   c/f  home  you're  wi&hing 
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for,  Norah,"  said  Hardress,  with  a  loud,  taunt- 
ing laugh,  "you  need  not  be  going  so  far  to 
seek  it.  Youll  find  one  quite  as  warm,  and 
much  nearer  at  hand,  if  that*8  your  taste,  and 
where  you're  likely  to  meet  more  company 
than  in  your  blessed  Killarney's  lake." 

"Where?"  cried  Norah  in  an  eager  tone. 
*•  Och  !"  she  continued,  "  I  know  that  broad 
bit  of  water  in  the  place  they  call  the  Park, 
where  you  send  me  to  walk  sometimes  with  oM 
Martha.  Oh,  yes,  she  did  once  tell  me,  that  when 
the  glittering  sun  went  down,  and  the  grand, 
rolling  carriages,  and  prancing  horses— carried 
the  fine  lords  and  ladies  to  their  beautiful 
houses — to  their  music  and  dancing— their 
pleasures-  -and  oftimes,  she  said,  to  their  sins 
— sins  as  foul  as  are  committed  by  those  poor 
wretches,  who,  having  not  riches  to  hide  their 
guilt,  are  despised — looked  upon  as  loathsome 
— vile — whilst  the  great  ones,  sinners  though 
they  be,  are  smiled  upon— courted— admired  I 
— Then,  when  all  is  dark  and  silent,  many  an 
unhappy  creature,  whom  poTerty,  perchance 
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ignorance,  has  driven  to  sin  and  misery,  creeps 
to  the  brink  of  that  wide  pool,  and  there  ends 
her  shame,  by  plnnging   into  its  cold,  mirky 
waters.    Ah  I"  she  added,  with  a  shiver,  *'now 
in  the  broad,  glaring  light  of  the  summer's 
sun,  it  does  look  gay  and  glittering,  but  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  dark  November  month  (and  it  is 
then,  they  say,   that  so  many  go  and  drown 
themselves),  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  the 
damp,  thick  fog — the  sun  looking  like  a  ball  of 
red  fire  peeping  through  upon  it. — O'chone ! 
a  cold,  dreadful  home  it  would  indeed  be  for 
the  once  blithe  Norah — but  good  enough  for 
such  as  she  now  is.     Blessed   Killarney,  with 
its  green  isles  and  clear  blue  sky  above,  is  far 
too  fair  a  resting  place  for  one    like  her — 
guilty,  lost !"' 

And  again  she  sat  down,  but  at  a  distance 
from  Ilardress,  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest 
dejection;  and,  in  spite  of  his  attempts— for 
he  was  a  little  softened  by  her  pathetic 
accents  —  to     rally      her    into     spirits,     the 
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wretched  girl  continued  daring  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  remained  at  homcy  to  sit  in  siillcu 
silence,  as  if  brooding  over  the  dark  thoughts 
her  words  had  sugiicsted. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


When  «re  two  parted, 

•  •  • 

To  sever  for  yeai s ; 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 

It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 


B^ROft. 


Skptembeh  found  us   still   in  London.     Par- 
liament sat  late  that  year,  and  for  a  time  after 
its  prorogation,   Mr.  Lcnnard  was  detained  by 
business  connected  with  the  Cabinet. 
VOL.    n  H 
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At  tlie  end  of  that  j  criod,  I  was  one  day  in- 
ibrmed  by  him  that  he  had  determined  upon 
taking  a  house  at  Brighton  for  the  next  two 
months,  previous  to  our  returning  to  Lle- 
wellyn, lie  was  not  quite  easy  about  Sybil; 
lier  spirits  were  not  as  good  as  usual-  and,  in 
fact,  the  doctor  had  recommended  the  bracing 
sea  air  for  liiiisclf,  as  well  as  for  his  wife, 
during  the  autumn. 

We  had  not  yet  quitted  London,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  Oakleigh  Court,  containing 
a  request  that  I  might  be  spared  during 
an  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Devereux,  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  his  lady — a  proposal  to 
which  Mr.  and  M  rs.  Lcnnard  did  not  object 

I  could  therefore  have  no  excuse  for  refusing 
to  fro,  thougli  God  knows  how  instinctively  my 
licart  shrunk  from  the  plan!  In  a  week  then 
I  was  to  take  my  departure. 

The  evening  after  this  armngement  was 
settled,  Bertie  came  to  ask  rae  to  repair  to  the 
dresbing-room  to  speak  about  something  con- 
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nected  with  my  journey.  The  little  fellow,  aa 
be  led  me  up  stairs,  descanted  with  great  glee 
on  the  delightful  fun  they  had  been  having 
with  papa — ^how  happy  they  had  been!  But 
Mama,  he  said,  had  a  head-ache,  so  now  they 
were  going  to  be  quiet ;  and  Mary  was  showing 
Papa  how  well  she  could  rend  French. 

On  opening  the  'door  of  the  dressing-room, 
it  seemed  that  a  cloud  had  obscured  the  bright- 
ness of  the  scene  the  boy  had  depicted— at 
least  it  was  so  with  regard  to  its  occupants. 
The  room  itself,  with  the  exquisite  furniture, 
the  soft  crimson  light,  and  cheerful  fire,  formed 
as  perfect  a  picture  of  comfort  as  it  ever  ex- 
hibited at  this  hour  before  dinner.  But  Sybil, 
on  whom  my  eyes  first  rested,  sat  upright  on 
the  sofa — her  face  flushed — her  eyes  cast  down 
—shame  and  disquiet  expressed  in  her  whole 
demeanor. 

With  his   back  to   the  fire,   stood  Albert, 

holding  a  book  in  his  hand.     His  face  too  had 

a  heightened  colour,  and  bore  an  air  of  dis- 
u     3. 
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l^Iciisurc  which  very  rarely  had  1  witnessed  on 
that  ca'ui,  benignant  countenance ;  whilst 
'•vcu  little  Mary  sat  on  a  low  stool,  looking 
iliamayed  and  grieved — the  tears  struggling 
ill  her  eyes:  it  was  so  novel  a  sight  to  sec  Papa 
:ir.gry  w  itii  Mama,  and  s^he  dear  child  had  been 
the  innocent  means  of  drawing  forth  this  dis- 
pleasure. 

l>eing  called  upon  to  give  her  father  a  speci- 
men of  her  progress  in  reading,  she  remem- 
bered having  seen  a  French  book  fall  from 
))chind  the  sofa-pillow;  into  which  she  had 
])eepcd  as  she  replaced  it,  unobserved  by  her 
ii'.oiher.  She  now  took  it  up,  carried  it  to  her 
Papa,  and  began  to  read  n  passage. 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  n»y  little  Mary ;  but 
what  book  have  you  got  here  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lcnnardy  and  taking  it  from  her  bandt*,  he 
carelessly  cast  his  eyes  over  the  title-page. 

.  "  Why  certainly  you  have  chosen  rather  a 
curious  work  for  your  perusal,  little  lady! 
Where  did  it  come  from,  Sybil?"   he  added. 
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and  he  looked  up  and  beheld  her  face  crim- 
^ned  with  embarraBsmcDt.  ^^  The  most  poi- 
sonous— tlie  roost  insiduous  production  of  the 
French  authors — a  book  I  never  wished  to  see 
within  my  doors.  I  trusty  Sybil,  you  hnvi' 
not  been  reading  such  a  work  of  depravity/' 

She  answered  not,  but  sat,  as  I  found  her, 
in  silent  confusion.  Albert,  without  noticing 
my  entrance,  again  gave  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  book. 

Volume  second,  and  a  mark  placed  towardfii 
the  close  of  it! 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  evidently  much 
annoyed «  and  then  said, 

"  Well,  Sybil,  my  only  coniolation  on  this 
occasion,  must  rest  upon  those  words  of  the 
Apostle™*'  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure  *' 
—and  therefore  trust,  that  to  your  mind  the 
foul  things  written  within  this  book,  are  nearly 
as  harmless,  as  the  passage  little  Mary  has  just 
read,  appears  to  her  innocent  mind.  But 
pray,  dearest,  send  this  dirt  from  the  hou^> 
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directly— Dirt !  I  wish  it  were  as  innoxious — 
dirt  may  be  washed  away,  but  the  pollutions 
with  which  such  writings  defile  the  mind, 
never  I  Upon  my  word^  Sybil,"  he  again  re- 
sumed with  great  warmth^  ^*  if  I  did  not  feel 
^uite  convinced  that  your  mind  was  purity 
itself— even  after  this  single  glance  at  such  a 
venomous  mixture,  I  could  not  regard  you  as 
the  same  uncontaminated  being,  which  it  has 
been  my  pride  to  consider  my  wife  heretofore. 
As  you  value  my  peace,  Sybil  —your  own  in- 
terest here  and  hereafter,  eschew  every  work 
of  a  questionable  nature — French  novels,  in 
short  all  literature  whicli  admits  of  a  doubt  as 
to  its  purity." 

Alas !  alas  I  one  single  glance  over  infected 
pages — pollution ! — what  words  for  one  to  hear 
whose  daily  food  of  late  had  been  those  streams 
of  insiduous  evil !  Bemembering  Rousseau,  I 
wondered  not  so  much  at  the  emotion  of  ]&fn. 
Lennard  during  these  animadversions  of  her 
huebnnd — the  death-like  pallur  succeeding  the 
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crimeon  hue  which  tinged  her  cheek  I  I  fondly 
thought  that  the  tender  conscience  writhed  at 
the  remembrance  that  this  was  no^the  first 
time  her  husband  was  deceived — she  tacitly 
consenting  to  the  deception ;  and  perhaps  her 
confusion  was  increased, by  the  presence  of  one 
conscious  of   her  guiltiness  in   that   respect. 

To  relieve  his  wife  from  the  embarrassment 
this  scene  had  caused^  Mr.  Lennard  turned  to 
speak  to  me,  on  the  matter  for  which  I  had 
been  summoned;  but  when  this  subject  was 
exhausted,  she  had  not  rallied,  but  sat  with 
the  same  gloom  ujion  her  countenance  —  so 
different  from  ^'^e  Sybil,  to  whom  one  atoning 
word  of  love  from  her  Albert,  had  ever  been 
sufficient  to  disperse  any  little  mist  of  distress 
or  vexation,  which  some  slight  expression  or 
look  of  displeasure  might  have  caused  tran- 
siently to  overcloud  her  cheerfulness.  At  any 
other  time,  long  ere  this,  she  would  have  been 
in  his  arms,  all  smiles,  and  anxious  affection. 

Mr.  Lennard  looked  for  a  moment  steadfastly 
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at  his  wife^  then  a])proached  her,  suym^  with 
his  own  frank,  sweet  sinile, 

'*  Conic,  Sybil,  cheer  up,  or  I  shall  think 
those  abominable  books  have  really  bewitched 
you — you  are  indeed  not  like  yourself." 

Sybil  abruptly  turned  away  her  head,  and 
I  was  electrified  an  instant  after,  by  the  sound 
of  a  deep  sob,  followed  by  a  violent  fit  of 
hysterical  weeping  as  she  sunk  down  upon  the 
sofa. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  all  the  tender  en- 
deavours of  the  husband  to  soothe  and  allay 
this  paroxysm  of  emotion — so  strange,  so  un- 
expected— though  the  difference  for  some  time 
observable  in  Mrs.  Lennard's  spirits  in  some 
degree  accounted  for  it.  But  when,  for  the 
next  few  days,  this  change  of  demeanour  only 
became  more  apparent,  why  were  we  so  blind 
as  to  fancy  still,  that  mere  bodily  derangement 
could  be  the  origin  of 

*^  The  fidiering  speech,  the  look  estnuiged, 
Voices  Btep^  and  lift,  and  beanty  chaagad !" 
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•*  Sybils  my  darling,  I  must  get  you  to  Brigh- 
ton without  any  further  deky,"  Mr.  Lennard 
eaid,  only  the  day  before  tlie  one  fixed  for  my 
departure. 

A  forced  smile  was  the  only  answer. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  Mr.  Lennard  continued, 
"how  I  should  like  to  have  our  little  Sybil 
with  us ;  we  should  then,  I  think,  be  quite 
happy.  The  change  from  this  confined,  hot 
air — which  I  am  sure,  my  dearest,  has  made 
you  so  unwell — will  restore  you  to  yuur  usual 
spirits.  I  am  fully  determined  that  nothing 
shall  ever  tempt  me  in  future  to  allow  you 
and  the  dear  children  to  remain  so  long  in 
London.  Now,  the  pure,  exhilarating  sea  air 
will,  1  think,  make  us  all  mad  with  happiness 
—  will  it  not,  darling  Sybil?  And  that  dear 
child,  would  it  not  be  delightful  to  have  her 
with  us  ?  Shall  I  go  with  Mademoiselle  and 
bring  her  back  ?*'  and  he  passed  his  arm  round 
his  wife,  and  gazed  with^earnest  tenderness  on 
her  face. 

u   5 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  hurriedly,  avert- 
ing her  head  as  if  to  avoid  the  scrutiny.  **  I 
shouldlike  so  much— so  very  much — toaee  her." 

"  Would  you  really,  Sybil  ?"  Albert  again 
said. 

"iifeaffy/"  she  repeated,  rising,  ''what  a 
strange  question  I  ~  of  course  I  should." 

I  left  the  room  at  this  juncture,  and  suppose 
all  was  settled  between  them,  for  I  heard,  soon 
after,  that  I  was  to  be  accompanied  into  So- 
mersetshire by  Mr.  Lennard. 

There  was  an  evident  change  in  SybiPs 
mood  after  the  arrangement  of  this  plan.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  prospect  of  some  relief 
had  removed  from  her  mind  an  intolerable 
weight,  which  of  late  had  weighed  it  down. 
Again  she  smiled— nay,  *'  much  and  brightly 
smiled-  " 

"  But  'twas  a  lustre—strange— unreal— wild  1" 

i  thought. 
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Albert,  howeveri  saw  nought,  save  the 
quick  rebound  of  her  elastic  spirits,  springing 
alone  from  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  child. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  arrived^  and 
Sybil,  at  an  early  hour,  stood  upon  the  stairs 
in  her  long  white  wrapper  to  see  us  depart. 

Her  image  is  now  before  me — her  tall  figure 
gliding  about  in  the  grey,  murky  light  of  that 
October  morniug — her  face  startling  me  by  the 
pallor,  which  I  fancied  the  shadow  of  that  light 
imparted  to  it— the  large  eyes  gleaming  with 
such  a  strange,  restless  expression,  whilst  fol- 
lowing her  husband  as  he  hurried  about  making 
the  nece&sary  preparations  for  starting. 

An  abstracted  smile  ]ilaycd  on  her  lips  as 
I  stood  and  talked  to  her. — And  then  the 
long  embrace  in  which  her  husband  pressed  her 
shivering  form  !  Yes !  and  when  my  turn 
came  to  enfold  her  in  my  arms,  I  felt  how  like 
an  icicle  she  was,  and  wondered  not  at  Albert's 
words — 

"  My  dearest  Sybil,  how  very  cold  you  are  1 
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Pray  go  to  bed  again  directly.  Now  mind, 
Jarling,  you  do  what  you  have  promised  me — 
Write  to  Lady  Mordaunt,  and  be  with  her 
as  much  as  possible.'* 

A  few  more  anxious,  tender  directions,  and 
we  had  gone  forth  into  the  cold,  damp  air— -a 
chilling  weight  was  upon  my  heart  and  brow. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


But  how  tfhall  womso  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  ?     She  fell 

For  the  went  on  1  Torsook  her  home*  her  heuth, 
All  pure  affection,  all  sweet  household  mirth. 

Mrs.  Hxhans. 


The  temporary  absence  of  her  husband,  had 
probably  been  hailed  by  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Lennard,  as  a  relief  from  that  infliction,  the 
most  intolerable  to  a  guilt-struck  conscience — 
we  mean,  the  confiding  love  and  trust  of  one, 
whom  that  guilt  does  injure. 
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But  none  of  this  relief  was  afforded  to  her 
unhappy  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  restraint 
thus  removed  from  her  mind,  seemed  but  to 
deprive  it  of  its  last  ballast,  and  yield  it  pow- 
erless to  the  mad  delirium,  nursed  in  her 
breast  by  the  tempter's  art. 

Restless  and  wandering,  Sybil  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  shunning  the  presence 
of  all — not  even  suffering  the  children  to  ap- 
proach her.  London  was  now  of  course 
emptied  of  all  visiters ;  even  Mrs.  Clareville 
was  supposed  to  have  left  it,  not  having  been 
seen  in  Park-lane  for  the  last  week.  The  pa- 
pers too,  a  few  days  back,  had  announced 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh's  departure  for  Ireland ; 
he  having  until  this  period  remained  in  Town, 
and  occasionally— since  the  last  mentioned 
visit— called  at  the  Lennards'  house. 

At  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Clareville,  however, 
Sybil  had  of  late  chiefly  met  that  person; 
and  indeed  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Leonard  had  ap- 
parently been  far  from  frequent,  and  for  the 
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most  part  had  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  either  her  hubband  or  her  vigilant 
friend^the  governess.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  Mr.  Leonardos  departure  for 
Oakleigh^  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  was  announced; 
whether  or  not  to  the  surprise  of  Sybil,  she 
alone  could  tell. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  narrative  to  pander 
to  that  most  pernicious  but  prevalent  ten- 
dency of  the  literature  of  these  days, 
— that  of  presenting  vice  and  sins  of  the 
most  repellent  nature,  clothed  in  such  re- 
fined garments,  and  appearing  in  positione  of 
such  deep  and  heart-stirring  interest,  that 
those  who  would  once  have  shrunk  from  the 
contemplation  of  similar  depravity  with  horror 
and  disgust,,  when  considering  it  in  its  naked 
hideousness,  are  now  beguiled  into  the  snare 
of  gazing  upon  it — musing  upon  it— till  the 
imagination  is,  as  it  were,  fascinated — ac- 
customed to  dwell  upon  the  theme.  Its. 
witeheiy  glides  into  every  sense;    the  braioi. 
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the  heart,  the  passions  are  inflamed;  that 
which  was  once  thought  evil,  appears  under  a 
softened — an   extenuated   aspect. 

We  will  not  therefore  seek  to  expose  to  the 
reader's  view,  softened  by  the  silvery,  inisty 
veil,  with  which  a  warm  imagination  might 
invest  them,  the  next  few  fatal  days  of  the 
wretched  Sybil  s  life.  Shrouded  in  the  dark 
mysterious  cloud,  which  best  befits  shame  and 
guilt,  we  will  leave  them,  and  pass  on,  as 
hastily  as  possible,  to  that  dread  crisis,  on  which, 
alas  I  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  hangs,  and 
which  it  is  therefore  our  painful  duty  to  re- 
cord. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  iu  that  brief 
period,  the  victim  of  more  than  demon's  art, 
suffered  herself  to  be  hurried  wildly  on  to  the 
brink  of  that  most  dreadful  abyss, .  into  which 
a  woman  can  be  precipitated 

It  was  the  fifth  day  from  her  husband's  de- 
parture, that  hand-in-hand,  her  two  innocent 
children  softly  entered  the  deeping  apartment, 
and  found  their  mother,    seated  like  a  cdd 
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Btatue^  and  with  so  dread  a  look  of  despondency 
in  her  fixed  eyes,  that  the  terrified  boy  ap- 
proaching, close  to  her,  gently  shook  her  arm> 
gazing  inquiringly  ioto  her  averted  face ;  and 
Mary  exclaimed — 

"Dear— good  Mama>  speak  to  us;  why 
will  you  sit  here  all  alone  ?  why  will  you  not 
let  us  stay  with  you  ?" 

**  We  are  so  dull  without  Mademoiselle," 
the  boy  continued. 

No  answer  came. 

"  It  was  that  naughty  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  that 
made  you  cry  yesterday  ;  it  is  he  that  makes 
you  80  unhappy,"  proceeded  Bertie. 

*'  Papa  will  be  at  home  soon — will  he  not  ?'' 
Mary  ventured  softly  to  enquire.  "  Oh !  1 
wish  he  would  come  !" 

The  wretched  womaa  started  up  and  with  a 
look  almost  of  frenzy,  stamped  her  foot  upon 
the  ground,  exclaiming — 

"  Children,  begone  !     Did  I  not  tell  you  to 
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approach  me  not  ?  that  I  would  be  alone  ? 
You  torture  me.     Go — go  directly." 

The  frightened  little  ones  crept  away.  They 
closed  the  bedroom  door,  and  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room  into 
which  it  opened.  Mary  wept,  whilst  Bertie 
gazed  into  her  face  with  an  enquiring  air  of 
blank  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Lennard  left  not  her  room  that  day, 
nor  suffered  any  of  the  servants  to  enter  it. 
After  the  children's  intrusion,  she  had  locked 
both  doors ;  and  when  food  was  brought,  an- 
swered from  within,  saying  that  it  should  be 
taken  away — that  she  was  not  very  well,  and 
could  not  eat. 

The  children,  except  when  called  to  their 
meals,  remained  in  the  dressing-room ;  Mary, 
listening  to  every  sounds  hoping — pining  for 
a  summons  from  her  mother.  Her  little  heart 
was  nearly  breaking  at  the  change  which  had 
ao  suddenly  taken  place  in  that  dear  mother — 
a   mother  ever  before,  so  fond— so  tender! 
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And  the  sweet  child,  who  during  every  former 
indisposition  of  her  loved  parent,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  glide  into  the  sick  room— sit  by  her 
side — bathe  her  brow — watch  her  every  wish 
-—anticipate  her  every  desire — was  she  now  to 
be  thus  banished  from  her  presence,  and  with 
harshness  too — her  own  kind,  gentle  mother! 
What  could  it  all  mean  ? 

Poor  little  affectionate  Mary !  She  tried  to 
play  with  Bertie — to  make  him  say  his  lessons, 
as  she  had  been  desired  to  do  by  Mademoiselle 
when  Mama  was  otherwise  engaged — and  Mama 
had  always  been  otherwise  engaged  since  the 
governess's  departure — but  her  heart  was  too 
heavy  to  succeed  in  either  attempt.  Even  the 
boy — whose  innocent  mirth  had  occasionally 
broken  the  gloomy  stillness — towards  the  close 
of  the  long,  dull  day,  became  depressed,  and 
went  and  seated  himself  close  to  his  sister, 
his  little  arm  thrown  round  her  neck.  Mary 
then  strove  to  cheer  him— to  speak  to  him  in 
a  subdued  voice,  of  the  joy  their  little  sister^s 
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arrival  would  occasion — their  happiness  at  see- 
ing her  again ! 

Nurse  appeared  to  bring  them  their  tca^  which 
in  Mademoiselle's  absence,  they  bad  be^zgcd  as  u 
treat  they  might  have  there,  and  Mrs.  licn- 
nard  suffered  a  cup  to  be  taken  to  her  by  her 
maid,  but  through  the  outer  door ;  that  lead- 
ing into  the  dressing-room  she  did  not  open. 

As  the  maid  (quite  a  new  servant)  put  the 
tray  upon  the  table — on  which  stood  a  bottle 
of  camphor  julep  and  lavender  drops,  of  which 
Sybil  had  lately  partaken  in  great  quantities-  - 
]VIrs.  Lennard,  without  turning  her  face,  to 
which  she  held  her  handkercliief,  said  that 
very  likely  she  should  go  out  that  evening-— to 
Mrs  Clareville's. 

"  Would  she  dress?"  the  woman  inquired. 

"  Oh  no  I"  her  mistress  answered  with  an 
impatient  wave  of  the  hand  ;  and  the  maid  left 
the  room. 

^'  Well  yoong  lady  and  gentleman,  I  think 
jou'll  not  be  sorry  to  go  to  bed  after  your 
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pleasant  day  V^  said  Nurdc,  entering  the  dress- 
ing-room at  about  seven  o*clock.  She  spoke 
with  some  asperity,  for  the  old  lady  was  not  a 
little  offended  at  the  perfect  independence  the 
children  displayed,  of  her  society. 

*'  You  had  better  go  and  bid  your  Mama 
good  night,  and  come  up  stairs,"  she  continued. 
Mary  looked  wistfully  at  the  dressing-room 
door,  but  Bertie  put  his  mouth  to  the  key* 
hole,  and  cried — *'  Mama,  open  the  door,  and 
let  us  wish  you  good  night/' 

There  vi'os  a  pause,  and  then  Mrs.  Lennard's 
stop  wr.s  heard,  crossing  the  room ;  the  door 
wns  unlocked,  and  in  a  low  voice,  she  said, 
'*  Come  in."  The  children  waited  for  no  se- 
conil  invitation — Bertie  had  soon  bounded  in, 
followed  by  Mary — as  gladly,  but  more  ti- 
midly. 

Sybil  again  sat  down  — she  suffered  the  little 
creatures  to  enfold  her  in  their  tiny  arms — to 
press  their  lips  to  hers !  as  re>*istles8  was  she 
as  a  marble  statue.  Noreturn— noacknowledg- 
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ment  did  she  make — once  only  she  pressed  her 
burning  brow  against  the  head  of  one^  whose 
face  was  buried  in  her  bosom. 

At  length,  the  children,  awed  by  her  strange 
bearing  left  her,  and  slowly  quitted  the  room. 

Their  departure  seemed  to  break  the  icy 
trance,  which  had  bound  the  wretched  mother. 
Her  eyes  had  been  half  closed  during  their 
presence,  as  if  she  dared  not  look  upon  them  ; 
but  now  with  a  wild,  eager  gaze,  they  were 
turned  to  watch  their  retreating  footsteps. 

"  Bertie — Mary  I"  she  gasped,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them. 

They  were  gone  from  her — those  spirits  of 
purity— who,  during  that  day  of  darkness,  had 
at  least  been  hovering  near,  like  guardian 
angels,  keeping  alive  the  lingering  struggle 
in  her  soul,  between  good  and  evil.  With  them, 
the  Inst  hope  of  peace  and  honor  seemed  to 
have  taken  flight  r  now  she  was  alone— alone 
with  her  shame  and  guilt.  Evil  spirits  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  that  she  was  already  lost-^ 
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that  she  could  not  again  look  on  her  hus- 
band't$  face,  and  conceal  her  wortblcssness. 
This  thought  was  goading  her  on  to  the  des- 
perate plunge,  which  would  hide  her  from  his 
injured  eyes.  She  would  fly — the  delirium  of 
despair,  prompted  the  futal  consummation  of 
her  crime. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  hastily  attired  in  a 
walking  dress,  about  nine  o'clock  that  night, 
down  the  brightly  lighted  staircase,  stole  the 
miserable  woman.  With  the  dexterity  of  a 
flleep-walkcr,  she  undid  the  fastening  of  the  hall 
door,  and  looked  out  upon  the  October  night 
—wild—stormy !  but  not  wilder  than  the  gaze 
of  her  distended  eyes,  not  more  tempestuous 
than  the  reckless  confusion  within  her  breast  I 
But  as  if  her  God  would  yet  have  stretched 
forth  His  hand  to  save  an  erring  creature,  in 
the  war  of  those  disturbed  elements,  seemed 
to  be  imparted  the  power,  to  make  her  pause 
and  turn  from  the  destruction  to  which  she 
was   thus    madly    rushing.       The    delicately 
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nurtured  woman,  on  whom  the  breezes  of 
Heaven  had  never  been  permitted  to  blow  too 
roughly,  recoiled  at  the  sight  of  the  dark, 
stormy  night ;  the  gusty  winds,  mingled  with 
drizzling  rain,  blowing  full  upon  her  face  and 
brow,  seemed  in  an  instant  to  recal  Sybil  to 
her  senses.  All  the  dreadful  reality  of  her 
position  burst  upon  her — she  trembled  with 
horror  and  shrunk  back. 

It  was,  we  have  before  said,  about  nine 
o'clock.  With  the  instinct  belonging  to  the 
delirium  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  de- 
rangement, she  had  selected  that  hour  for 
perpetrating  her  escape,  knowing  that  the  ser- 
vants being  all  at  supper,  and  consequently  the 
Porter  absent  from  his  post  in  the  hall,  she 
would  run  little  risk  of  being  observed,  or  heard; 
and  now  for  the  same  reason  she  might  again 
steal  back,  and  none  would  bo  cognizant  of  her 
attempt.  She  would  remain  and  declare  her 
guilt  at  the  feet  of  that  dear  being,  the  re- 
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membrancd  of  whose  love  seemed  now  rushing 
back  into  her  mind. 

"  Waking  up  each  long  lulled  image  there  !" 

Any  alternative  then   appeared  preferable 
to  plunging  into  that  dark,  deep,  bottomless 


"  Which  came  across  her  frenzy's  full  career, 
With  shock  of  consciousness,  cold — deep — severe, 


And  checked  her  headlong  soul— 

«  «  » 

Alas,  but  to  sink  it  deeper  in  despair !" 

She  had  recoiled— even  turned  to  re-enter 
her  home,  at  least  as  pure  as  when  she  had 
last  crossed  its  threshold ;  one  backward  step, 
and  she  was  saved ! 

But  no!  God  willed,  that  not  to  a  mere 
momentary  impulse,  but  to  some  exertion  of 
her  own  free  will — some  struggle,  her  salvation 

VOL.    IL  I 
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niijht  be  pomiitteJ,  and  therefore  she  was  to 
undergo  a  trial  of  her  firmness  of  purpose. 
At  tills  moment,  a  sudden,  stronger  gust  of 
wind  arose;  the  half  open  door  swning  upon 
its  hinges.  Sybil  feebly  raised  her  arm,  to 
^tny  its  course,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  weak 
resistance  was  In  vain.  It  banged,  and  was 
firmly  closed,  and  she  stood  without,  shut  out 
from  her  own  home™ ashamed — afraid,  to 
knock  and  seek  a^lmittance. 

AVliat !  [the  servants  come  and  find  their 
mistress  standing  at  her  own  door—  stealing 
like  some  vile  vagrant  from  their  astonished 
gaze  ?  It  could  not  be,  they  would  guess  it  all 
— yes  all  I  Conscience,  rendered  her  abtject — 
terrified.  Her  brain  whirled,  frenzy  raged 
within  her  breast,  all  moral'  courage  had 
vanished.  The  unfortunate  Sybil  raised  her 
hands  wildly  above  her  head.  Tlie  die  was 
cast — the  evil  spirits  of  the  air  seemed  howl- 
ing round  her,  their  laugh  of  triumph  sounding 
in  her  ear. 
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Alas!  alas!  she  the  beloved,  the  treasured 
of  BO  many  hearts,  had  gone  forth ! 


Amongst  the  spirits  of  evils  abroad  thnt  night 
in  the  great  metropolis— I  speak  not  of  those 
belonging  to  the  invisible  world,  but  of  crea- 
tures clothed  in  human  form,  who  roam  forth, 
like  beasts  of  prey,  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour — was  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  He  had 
entered  a  coach  and  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  Hyde  Park.  The  driver  was  ordered  to 
stop,  as  he  turned  into  Park  L:mc-»-the  Len- 
nard's  house  faced  the  Park.  Telling  the 
coachman  to  wait  his  return,  he  alighted  and 
bent  his  steps  down  the  street.  He  had  ad- 
.  vanced  a  few  yards,  holding  his  hat  over  his 
brow,  the  rain  beating  in  his  face,  when  u 
woman's  form  caught  his  eye, 

"  Leaning  as  if  both  heart  and  strength  had  foiled/' 
against  the  railings  of  a  house. 
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There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
the  dress  of  that  tall  figure,  which  caused  him 
to  pause,  turn,  and  gaze  eagerly  upon  it.  The 
female  lifted  up  her  face,  from  which  the  veil 
was  rudely  torn  by  the  wind,  and  looked  upon 
hiui  with  a  wild  stare.  The  flickering  light  of 
a  lamp  just  opposite,  revealed  the  countenance 
clearly  to  his  view. 

"  Sybil !"  he  crieJ. 

'•  Yes,  Ilardress,"  was  the  reply,  '*  I  am 
here — I  am  come,"  and  she  laughed  wildly,  "  I 
urn  come." 


The  next  threshold,  through  which   Sybil 
Lcnnard  stepped,  was  the  abode  of  Hardress 


Fitz  Hugh  : 
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**  Pale  roamer  through  the  night !   thou  poor  forlorn ! 
Remorse  that  man  on  his  death  bed  possess. 
Who  in  the  credulous  hour  of  tenderness 
Betrayed,  then  cast  thee  forth  to  wanton  scorn ; 
♦  +  »  t 

Man  has  no  feeling  for  thy  sore  disgrace: 
Keen  blows  the  blast  upon  the  moulting  dove. 

Coleridge. 

All  struck  upon  his  heart,  sudden  and  cold 

As  death  itself; 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment ;  not  tlie  tears. 

The  lingering,  lasting  misery  of  years. 

Could  match  that  minute's  anguish— -all  the  worst 

Of  sorrow's  elements,  in  that  dark  burst 

Broke  o'er  his  soul,  and  with  one  crash  of  fate. 

Laid  the  whole  hope  of  his  life  desolate," 

L.  E,  L. 


It  has  before  been  said,  that  the  departure  of 
Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  had  been  announced  in 
the  papers,  and  to  confirm  more  thoroughly  the 
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truth  of  this  state Jiient,  the  shutters  of  his 
house  were  closed,  thereby  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  deserted  by  its  usual  in- 
mates— whilst,  in  reality,  the  case  stood  thus. 

Fitz  Hugh,  for  the  few  last  days,  had  been 
making  his  head  quarters,  a  villa,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  London ;  none,  therefore^  but  his 
special  confidants  doubted  of  his  departure  for 
Ireland ;  nor  were  there  any  who  imagined 
that  in  the  apparently  untenanted  mansion, 
was  enclosed  the  gem  of  beauty,  once  so 
prized — so  jealously  guarded  from  the  vulgar 
eye ;  but  the  fame  -of  whose  extraordinary 
loveliness,  spread  by  a  favored  few,  had  ex- 
cited so  much  curiosity  amongst  the  associates 
of  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh.  Yes,  still  within 
those  walls  sat  Norah  Mahony,  the  once  bright, 
cherished  flower — but  now  how  changed  I 
Drooping,  faded,  pining  ''  within  her  broken 
bower,"  the  miserable  victim  of  man*8  wicked- 
ness and  caprice. 

From  the  time  since  we  last  brought  the  un- 
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fortunate  girl  before  our  readers,  this  witlicr- 
ing  blight  had  been  more  decidedly  advancing ; 
for  truly  from  that  period  had  she  reason  to 
perceive  and  to  feel,  that  her  sun  of  love  was 
withdrawing  its  beams  for  ever. 

Still,  she  had  been  suffered  to  remain  with 
Aim,  towards  whom  her  heart  clung,  with  such 
passionate  tenacity-^to  be  his  slave — to  exe- 
cute his  commands — to  sit  at  his  feet — to 
watch  his  countenance  ;  and  grief  had  so 
tamed  her  wild  Irish  spirit,  that  as  long  as  this 
was  permitted  to  her,  she  did  not  ask  for  more, 

•*  Her  tears  were  few — her  wailing  never  loud." 

Hardress  thought  she  was  resigned  to  her  fate, 
and  therefore  perhaps  it  was,  that  he  had  not 
been  so  eager  to  hurry  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
plans  he  had  now  felt  it  necessary  to  form, 
concerning  her.  Perchance  too,  some  feeling 
of  compassion  or  regret  might  still  linger  on 
her  account,  which  had   induced  Fitz  Hugh  to 
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postpone^  to  the  last  moment^  the  act,  by  which 
he  was  to  cast  off  for  ever,  one  whose  charms 
had  once  entwined  so  closely  round  his  heart. 

But,  for  the  few  last  days,  the  scene  had 
changed — Norah  had  not  even  seen  Hardress* 
The  house  was  closed,  and  in  darkness  and 
gloom  she  was  left — now  sunk  in  hopeless  de- 
jection. 

Tliis  fatal  day,  however,  was  destined  to  be 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  as  well  as  to  form  so 
dark  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  her 
unhappy  rival.  In  the  early  morning,  a  muf- 
fled figure  had  entered  the  room  where  she 
sat,  at  whose  feet  she  nearly  fainted  with  de- 
light, for  she  imagined  it  to  be  her  lover. 
Soon  however  she  perceived  her  mistake.  It 
was  his  confidant  and  friend,  Desmond,  the 
Irish  tutor,  with  whom  Norah  was  well  ac- 
quainted, for  he  had  been  a  constant  frequenter 
of  the  house,  and  one  to  whom  all  the  aeorets 
of  his  patron's  household  were  perfectly 
known. 
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The  man  informed  her  of  his  mission.  Uc 
had  come  with  authority  to  escort  her  back  to 
her  country,  and  relatives,  and  bade  her  make 
ready  for  the  journey.  Then  had  ensued  a 
Bcene^  for  which  Desmond — hardened  as  was 
his  nature — was  ill  prepared.  With  piteous 
moans  and  lamentations,  the  poor  creature 
refused  submission  to  a  mandate,  which  was  to 
tear  her  from  the  spot,  from  which  she  could 
scarce  yet  believe,  all  hope  of  joy  and  love  was 
fled  for  ever.  And  when  from^fair  andjgentle 
means,  and  soothing  entreaties,  Desmond, 
weary  of  her  resistance,  proceeded  to  threats 
and  violent  measures  for  her  removal,  fury 
usurped  the  place  of  her  meeker  anguish—* 

"  The  eyes  shot  forth,  with  all  the  livid  fire, 
That  haimts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire." 

Wailing  shrieks,  more  woeful  and  more  pierc- 
ing than  the  wildest  notes  ever  raised  by  her 
country-women  over  the  corpse  of  a  departed, 
I  5 
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burst  from  her  lips,  and  Desmond,  fearing  to 
arouse  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  forced  for 
the  time  to  desist,  and  departed. 

At  dusk  he  had  returned,  but  found  that 
Norah  liad  taken  care  to  secure  herself  from 
further  attempts,  by  locking  herself  into  the 
studio;  the  door  of  which,  for  the  security  of 
the  valuables  it  contained,  had  been  so  con- 
trived, that  none  but  herself  and  Ilardresa 
knew  the  secret  of  its  opening.  From  thence, 
neither  stratagem— reasoning — nor  threats 
could  draw  forth  the  wretched  girl,  though 
Desmond  relaxed  not  in  his  efforts  to  fulfil  the 
strict  injunctions  he  had  received. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  that  room,  demand- 
ing admittance  ;  and  though  its  tones  were 
those  of  smothered  rage,  it  caused  Norah  to 
start  from  the  ground  on  which  she  lay,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  uttering  a  cry  of  joy, 
she  obeyed  the  order  to  open  the  door. 

Into  the  particulars  of  the  scene  that  fbl- 
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lowed  we  will  not  enter.  Enough  to  relate, 
that  in  the  full  intoxication  of  the  first  moments 
of  triumph,  at  the  success  of  his  so  long, 
ardently  desired  scheme^  Hardress  was  not  in 
a^mood  to  meet,  with  patience,  obstinacy  which 
proved  so  troublesome  and  serious  a  stumbling 
block  in  his  way.  Stifled  sounds  of  fierce  an- 
ger from  his  lips,  followed  by  a  sharp  cry  as  if 
from  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  mental  anguish, 
was  all  that  was  heard  by  those  who  were 
without.  The  next  moment  there  shot  forth 
from  the  studio,  a  female  form  with  frenzied 
mien  and  streaming  lock3,which  like  an  ominous 
bird,  with  a  wild  shriek,  rushed  past  the  tall 
form  of  Sybil,  who  stood  entranced  "  stiller 
than  chiselled  marble  "  in  the  passage  through 
which  t!.e  figure  fled,  and  vanished  fror.i  the 
sight  into  the  dark  and  stormy  night. 

And  what  effect  had  this  startling  scene 
produced  upon  the  wretched  Mrs.  Lennnrd  ? 
That  apparition  which  had  glared  for  aa 
instant  with  such  fearful   wildness  upon   her. 
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nnd  then  with  a  cry,  as  of  a  lost  spirit,  dis- 
appeared from  before  her  eyes  ?  Alas !  to  her 
whirling,  half  mazed  brain,  even  this  spectacle 
seemed  but  to  form  a  portion  of  the  enchanted 
world  to  which  she  had  yielded  herself— a 
vague  representation  of  the  demons  that  bad 
dragged  her  on,  to  the  fatal  step  which  liftd 
brought  her  to  that  spot,  and  scaice  sufficed 
to  wake  her  bewitched  senses  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  plain  reality  of  her  situation.  But 
soon,  conducted  with  proud  triumph  into  that 
chamber  of  genius  and  beauty,  in  which  was 
congregated  all  that  art  could  devise  to  lull 
the  weak  senses,  and  enflame  still  more  the 
fevered  imagination,  as  by  a  stroke  of  counter* 
acting  magic — the  spell  was  dissolved. 

Seated  before  a  galaxy  of  pictured  loveliness 
of  every  form  and  feature,  Sybil's  bewildered, 
wondering  gaze  was  directed  towards  one  por- 
trait, which  in  frame  more  goigeous  than  the 
rest,  showed  foremost  of  the  houri-like  group ; 
and  she  was  desired  to  behold  her  own  imige. 
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though  but  the  dim  shadow  of  her  present 
glorious  perfection  —  which  image  had  ever 
reigned  the  presiding  divinity  of  his  private 
hours — the  unskilled  labour  of  his  youthful 
days,  more  dear,  more  proudly  precious  to  his 
heart,  than  ought  of  peerless  beauty,  his  pen- 
cil had  since  pourtrayed. 

Then  the  wretched  being  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed,  started  as  if  from  the 
awakening  presence  of  the  eye  of  judgment, 
as  her  glance  fell,  fascinated,  upon  that  repre- 
sentation of  purity  and  innocence*-*once  her 
9wnt  Was  it  a  spectre  of  her  former  self 
that  rose  before  her  sight,  to  lead  her  back 
"  in  bitter  mockery  o'er  the  shining  track,**  to 
all  the  bliss  and  peace  of  her  past  existence — 
to  show  her  what  she  then  was — and  what 
now? 

To  legain  all  these  past  possessions,  the 
yearning,  agonizing  desire,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  disenchanted  feeling,  rushed  in  upon 
her  mind— n(m7,  when  she  knew  that  it  was  too 
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late — all  over, — that  she  was  beyond  the 
power  of  salvation — that  she  could  only  look 
upon  what  she  had  been,  as  fallen  angels 
view  their  lost  estate,  from  which  their  frailties 
have  for  ever  separated  them. 

In  all  its  naked  horror,  her  infatuated  sin 
appeared  before  her,  and  shrinking — shame- 
struck,  she  stood  facing  the  pictured  image  of 
that  child  of  promise — the  father's  tender  joy 
— the  stern  mother's  pride  ;  ay,  truly  pride  in 
its  fullest  extent  I 

How  wonderful  the  workings  of  the  mind  I 
What  multitudes  of  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  will  flash  upon  it  ! 
recollections,  scenes,  joys,  sorrows!  The 
mind  beholds  forms,  hears  voices,  in  quick 
succession,  passing  across  the  imagination :  — 
and  whilst  Sybil  stood  wildly  gazing  upon 
her  girlish  image,  passionate  words  of  adora- 
tion were  poured  into  her  ears,  from  lips  which 
alas !  too  late,  had  lost  their  magic,  sorcerer- 
like  influence ;  and  the  first  germs  of  hatred— 
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yea,    loathing    hatred,    then    crept   into  her 
breast — The  fatal  spell  was  broken  for  ever ! 


Truly  Hardresd  Fitz  Hugh,  all  love  from 
mortal  hearts  had  flown  from  you,  with  that 
young  being,  who  had  just  passed  from  your 
door.  Pitiless— reckless,  you  scarce  cared  to 
know  even  if  she  had  been  followed,  her  deli- 
cate, pampered  frame,  saved  from  the  peril,  of 
exposure  to  the  storm  and  darkness.  You  cared 
not  then^  gloating  as  you  were,  over  your  long 
coveted  prey.  But  in  after  days — in 

"  The  dark,  deep,  thinking  hours  of  midnight/* 

in  solitude — on  the  bed  of  sickness — on  the 
bed  of  death,  might  not  the  accusing  form  of 
your  forsaken  victim,  float  like  a  meteor  before 
your   Bight^  that  thrilling  shriek  smite  upon 
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your  ears^  striking  your  appalled  conscience 
with  sore  trembling,  and  horrible  dread  ? 

Assuredly  a  hand  will  come  forth^  and  write 
upon  the  wall  against  you^  as  it  did  of  old  in 
the  sight  of  an  impious  monarch.  And 
wretched  man!  darker  guilt  must  in  that 
awful  .day,  weigh  like  a  mill-stone  on  your 
soul— guilt  from  which^  in  your  most  hardened 
— selfish  cruelty,  you  would  have  given  much 
to  have  spared  your  conscience — for  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  shall  be  required  of  you. 

Strange  and  startling  it  must  have  been  to 
the  chance  passengers  on  that  inclement  night, 
to  behold  the  madly  flying  form,  scared  by 
their  sight,  like  the  tempest  beaten  bird ;  if, 
indeed,  strange  and  startling,  ought  can  be,  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  vice-trodden^  misery 
haunted  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

All  trace  of  Norah  was  lost ;  the  pouring 
rain,  the  howling  wind,  favouring  the  de- 
feat of  the  pursuit    The  night,  and  early 
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momiDg  had  been  vainly  spent  in  search  of  the 
unfortunate  girl,  by  Desmond,  and  several  per- 
sons employed  to  assist  him :  dark  suspicions 
began  to  suggest  themselves  to  their  minds. 


A  crowd  of  stragglers  were,  the  next  after- 
noon, collected  near  the  banks  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, watching  proceedings  of  too  frequent 
occurrence,  to  excite  feelings  of  a  much  deeper 
nature,  than  that  curiosity,  which  the  love  of 
the  horrible  so  inherent  in  the  vulgar  breast, 
generally  creates  on  such  occasions ;  but  sud- 
denly .a  murmur  ran  through  the  assembled 
multitude  of  more  than  common  interest,  and 
all  were  striving  to  press  nearer.  Drawn 
from  the  sullen  waters,  the  lifeless  body  of  a 
woman  appeared,  and  was  borne  from  amongst 
them,  towards  the  Humane  Society  Asylum. 

The  sight  of  the  form  of  the  unfortunate 
girl,    the    long,   yellow    hair    floating   back 
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from  her  head,  dropping  streams  of  water,  as 
the  body  was  carried  along,  was  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  identify  the  victim,  and  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  draw  near  and  look  upon 
that  bloodless  face.  But  the  man  Desmond^ 
who,  as  the  emissary  of  his  friend,  felt  himself 
in  s.  mc  degree  responsible  in  the  matter,  came 
forward,  and  in  the  lifeless  corpse  (for  soon  it 
was  ascertained  that  all  human  aid  was  in 
vain)  he  recognized  the  cottage  girl  of  fatal 
loveliness,  known  to  him  from  a  child  -loveli- 
ness which  the  watery  bed  in  which  she  had 
found  a  resting  place  during  the  night,  had 
not  disfigured. 

No,  still  so  exquisite  was  the  beauty  of  the 
poor  dead  girl^  when  she  was  placed  on  the 
couch  prepared  for  her,  that  the  most  calloiia 
of  those,  permitted  to  approach  to  gratify  their 
idle  curiosity^  were  moved  to  a  startled  ex- 
clamation of  wonder  and  compassion.  The 
spectacle  afforded  more  than  common  interest, 
to  many  amongst  the  number ;  for  a  nimoiir 
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of  the  nature  of  the  tragedy  had  transpired, 
and  with  heartless  avidity,  all  had  pres8c<I  for- 
ward, to  avail  themselves  of  this  horrid  op- 
portunity, of  taking  a  first  and  Inst  look,  at 
the  celebrated  beauty,  the  companion  of  Fitz 
Hugh,  who  was  equally  notorious  for  his  pro- 
fligacy, and  talent. 

And  had  the  fair,  fa(]ed  being  before  them 
been  that  same  creature  -  the  victim  of  sinful, 
lawless  passion— she  with  that  pale,  unsullied 
brow  —  calm,  placid  cheek  —  the  counte- 
nance on  which  reposed  the  expression  of  al- 
most infantine  innocence  and  simplicity  ?  Yes, 
so  it  was !  Before  them  lay  the  mortal  body 
of  Norah  Mahony :  the  face  no  longer  lighted 
up  by  the  unhallowed  flame  of  guilty  pleasures, 
or  the  wild,  raginjj  fire  of  carnal  misery,  but 
now  again  by  the  hand  of  death — restored  to 
the  image  <)f  that  pure  and  lovely  temple, 
which  once  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  its 
great  builder— fit  receptacle  for  the^  spirit  of 
Heavenly  grace  and  purity,  for  which  it  was 
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originally  erected,  but — awful  thought ! — from 
whence  sin  hod  banished  it. 

It  befits  us  not  to  seek  to  inquire  into  the 
measure  of  eternal  punishment,  which  will  be 
the  portion  of  those,  who,  like  this  unfortunate 
being,  have  been  perverted  and  led  astray  in 
their  weakness,  ignorance,  and  blindness  of 
heart.  It  is  a  consideration  of  far  too  awful 
an  import  to  handle  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  belongs  to  the  secret  things  which 
are  not  revealed.  But  this  we  know,  and  may 
declare — and  we  shrink  not  from  so  doing,  to 
remind  such  of  our  readers  who,  perchance, 
ma}'  close  their  eyes  against  all  sacred  revela- 
tion— that  to  those  who  have  caused  the  poor 
to  fall  and  perish,  and  the  ignorant  and  blind 
to  go  out  of  their  way — against  them^the  per- 
verters  of  the  young  and  innocent,  will  be  an- 
nexed the  guilt  of  those  lost  creatures — fallen 
through  the  wickedness  of  their  deceit 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  most  revolting 
Bcenesj  of  the  narrative  we  have  undertaken 
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to  relate.  DifBcult  has  of  late  been  our  task — 
forced^  as  it  were,  to  weigh  every  word — mea- 
sure every  expression — lest  unwittingly  we 
should  extenuate,  or  gild  with  false  colors  the 
crimes  we  would  bring  forward,  but  to  serve 
as  a  dread  warning — to  show  the  retributive 
misery  of  the  guilty — of  those  who  have  sel- 
fishly indulged  in  sin !  Gladly  we  turn  away 
— for  though  it  be  to  meet  those  who  are  in 
tears  and  anguish — their  grief  may  at  least 
claim  our  deepest  and  unmingled  sympathy. 

The  surprise — the  doubts — the  misgivings 
—the  mysterious  whispers — ^tke  dark  insinu- 
ations, which  spread  amongst  the  household, 
when  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Lennard  be- 
came known,  may  well  be  imagined;  especially 
when  the  last  supposition  was  destroyed,  by 
discovering,  from  enquiries  made  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Clareville,  that  so  far  from 
their  mistress  being  there,  the  owner  herself 
was  still  in  the  country.  The  upper  domestics 
sat  in  council  upon  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and 
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with  caution  and  discretion  every  measure 
was  pursued,  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
affair.  The  house-steward,  an  attached  and 
faithful  servant^  received  a  fearful  (tliough  as 
it  proved  in  that  case)  false  alarm.  Returning 
in  perplexity  and  grief  from  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition, he  observed  the  crowd  assembled  by 
the  Serpentine,  and  wns  informed  by  a  stander- 
hy  of  the  accident. 

"  The  body  of  a  lady,"  the  man  said,  "  had 
just  been  drawn  from  the  water." 

The  steward  turned  faint,  but  with  presence  of 
mind,  restrained  himself  from  giving  vent  to  the 
frightful  fancies  which  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind,  and  nerving  himself  for  the  worst 
approached — gazed  upon  the  corpse — then  re- 
tired, breatliing  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  Heaven. 
However,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  his  former 
informants  proceeded  to  give  him  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  deceased — communi- 
cating to  him  the  rumour  afloat,  that  it  was 
tlie  mistress  of  the  distinguished  radical  mem* 
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ber — Mr.  Fitz  Hugh — wbo  had  destroyed  her- 
self. 

The  servant  departed,  and  went  im- 
raediatelj  to  the  abode  of  Fitz  Hugh.  He 
had  shrunk  from  doing  so  before — it  was  too 
horrible  a  suspicion — but  now  he  would  go. 
The  house  was  shut  up — and  from  the  old 
woman  that  came  to  the  door^  no  information 
of  any  kinJ  could  be  gained.  But  it  is  need- 
less dwelling  on  these  particulars;  suffice  it, 
that  from  the  slight  gleams  of  light  thrown 
on  the  subject,  the  doubts  and  suspicions  of 
the  servants  were  but  too  direfuUy  strength- 
ened, when  the  dreaded  time  drew  near  for  the 
expected  arrival  of  their  beloved  master. 


Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening  the 
carriage  clattered  up  to  the  door.  The  loud 
peal  jmd  thundering  knock  followed,  and  the 
door  was  opened — but  how  much  more  tardily 
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than  was  usual  on  such  occasions !— and  in 
another  moment  the  hall-lamp  shone  full  upon 
the  face  of  Albert  Lennard^  and  that  of  his 
little  travelling  companion,  whom  he  had  lifted 
from  the  carriage  and  borne  in  his  arms  into 
the  house.  The  servants — ^generally  so  eager 
in  pressing  forward  to  greet,  with  oiHcious  at- 
tention and  willing  service,  him,  whose  coming 
was  a  gladness  to  all— now  hung  back;  but  Mr. 
Lennard  paused  not  to  notice  this.  He 
merely  uttered  his  usual  cheerful,  *'  Is  all 
right  ?'^  and  again  lifting  his  little  daughter 
from  the  ground,  to  expedite  their  movements, 
sprung  up  stairs. 

The  words,  •*  Here  we  are,  Papa!"  directed 
him  to  the  dressing-room, where,  in  another  mo- 
ment, he  had  deposited  his  charge,  and  received 
in  exchange  his  other  children,  who  flew  into 
his  arms  and  hid  their  faces  in  his  bosom.  He 
strained  them  to  his  heart — bis  eyes,  in  the 
mean-time;  seeking  for  his  wife — she  who  was 
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oot  wont  to  be  the  last  to  appear,  to  claim  her 
i&are  of  his  notice. 

**  Come>  my  pets/'  he  said,  laughing,  for  he 
was  becoming  somewhat  impatient  at  being 
detained  from  discovering  the  reason  of  her 
non-appearance — **  here  is  little  Sybil  waiting 
to  be  noticed :  where  ia  your  Mama,  darlings  ? 
«— is  die  here?''  and  disengaging  himself  from 
the  children,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  bed« 
room  and  looked  in — but  no — not  there  I 

"Where  is  your*  mother?"  Mr.  Lennard 
again  inquired,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  turning 
to  his  children ;  ^'  has  she  gone  out  ?'' 

The  boy  looked  into  his  father's  face  with  a 
frightened  and  mysterious  air,  but  did  not 
speak ;  Mary  became  very  pale—  clasped  her 
hands,  and  sobbed.  The  young  Sybil  stood— 
her  cheeks  flushed  from  the  effects  of  her 
]oumey--her  dark  eyes  roving  restlessly  around, 
and  seeming  to  grow  larger  and  larger— her  stately 
little  form  clad  in  her  travelling-dress,  appear^ 
ing  to  swell  higher  and  higher  with  sarprise 

VOL.   It  K 
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and  displeasure,  at  a  reception  of  so  different 
a  nature  from  that  which  her  Papa  had  led  her 
to  anticipate.  Where  was  the  Mama  who 
would  be  expecting  her  with  such  eager  de- 
light?— where,  all  the  charming  excitement  her 
arrival  was  to  create  ?  No  Mama— no  welcome 
from  any  one ! 

The  father  stood  still,  and  gazed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silent,  startled  astonishment  at  the 
two  children ;  his  countenance  changed— his 
colour  slightly  faded  from  his  cheek ;  he  glanced 
again  quickly  round  the  apartment,  then  crossed 
it  wit1i  hasty  steps — put  forth  his  hand,  and 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  some  inward 
impulse  caused  him  to  refrain*  He  turned, 
and  once  more  approached  his  elder  daughter; 
lie  took  her  hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes  full  upon 
her  face,  said,  with  an  expression  of  counte-* 
nance,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  ever  after 
clung  to  the  memory  of  the  child, 

"Mary,  my   life!— tell  me,  where  is  your 
mother  ?*' 
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They  were  but  a  few  broken  sentences^  that 
his  innocent  daughter  sobbed  forth  on  his  bo- 
som, in  connexion  with  her  mother's  name,  but 
they  proved  enough  to  send  the  first  .stab  of  a 
horrible  suspicion,  with  fatal  sharpness,  into 
Albert's  heart ;  his  arms  relaxed  his  hold  of 
Mary ;  he  staggered,  then  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  thiee  innocent  children,  whose  terror  may 
be  well  imagined.  The  boy  threw  himself 
down  by  his  father,  and  with  epithets  of  en- 
dearment, flung  his  little  arms  around  the 
prostrate  form,  and  strove  to  hug  it  into  con- 
sciousness. Young  Sybil  screamed  and  stamped 
her  feet,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agouy  of 
passionate  terror ;  Mary  looked  as  if  about  to 
fall  by  her  parent's  side. 

This  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
the  sight  of  those,  who,  having  nerved  them- 
selves to  the  dreadful  task  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  fulfil,  had  been  with  tardy 
steps  approaching,  and  who  at  these  startling 

sounds,  burst  into  the  room. 
K  3 
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PART    THIRD. 

CHAPTER  XI. 


There  liave  been  rosefi  round  my  lute,  but  now 
I  must  forsake  them  for  the  cypress  bough— 
Now  is  m J  tale  of  tears ! 

L,  E.L. 

Sweet  babes  !  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawua. 
Were  wont  to  trip  along         .         .         • 
Ry  your  delighted  mother's  side, 
WIio  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide? 

Oh,  Irss  beyond  repair! 

Oh,  wretched  father !  left  alone, 

To  weep  their  dirs  misfortune,  and  thy  own. 

L\TTLSTQ?r. 

And  now,  bow  shall  I  proceed? 

**  'Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  I  can  weep ; 
3Iy  heart  would  else  have  broken,  OTerchargeti, 
Ai'd  I,  falite  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done.*' 

Tears  — tears!     I  thought  their  source  waa 
:ried  for  ever  in  my  brain  as  I  journeyed  en 
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towards  London,  with  two  as  tearless  as 
myself;  and  they  were  those  beings,  whose  cars 
were  still  ringing  with  the  tidings,  that  had 
made  them  the  reputed  parents  of  shame  and 
infamy.  But  from  a  different  cause  to  mine 
were  their  tears  impeded.  Alas  I  from  the 
moment  I  had  read  the  fatal  communication,  I 
felt  struck  with  the  conviction,  of  the  hopeless^ 
rayless  certainty  of  the  very  worst.  And 
merciful  Heavens !  was  not  that  enough  to 
quench  the  very  life-blood  in  my  veins  ?  But 
the  father  and  mother  would  not  weep.  What ! 
should  they  allow  their  tears  to  fall,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  sanction  this  tale  of  utter  madness 
— the  supposed  dishonour  of  their  child  of 
purity  and  perfection? 

^'  Mrs.  Lennard  had  left  her  home,  and,  from 
**  every  apparent  circumstance  preceding  the  act, 
^as  well  as  from  the  few  slight  traces  which  had 
"been  discovered  of  her  since  her  disappearance, 
^the  suspicion  as  to  her  accomplice  in  her  flight 
**had  fallen  upon  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh." 
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Such  was  the  epitome  of  the  tale  which 
that  morning  had  reached  the  father  'and  mo- 
ther of  Sybil  Leonard;  and  with  stem— almost 
superhuman  strength,  did  they  seem  to  be  bat* 
tling  against  the  waves  of  misery,  by  which, 
with  the  very  supposition  of  such  an  evil,  I 
should  have  imagined  they  would  have  been  at 
once  overwhelmed — even  as  I  was,  I  then 
thought,  for  ever. 

But  the  sequel  proved,  with  what  frightful 
violence  to  their  feelings,  the  struggle  must 
have  been  accomplished. 

Arrived  in  Park-lane,  the  following  day, 
Mrs.  Devereux  descended  from  the  carriage 
with  her  wonted  dignified  composure^  and  in- 
quired, in  her  usual  impressive  tone  of  aelf- 
importance,  for  her  daughter^  Mrs.  Lennard. 
One  glance  at  the  domestic  was  sufiBcient  to 
tell  us  that  our  doom  was  sealed — that  the 
demand  was  mockery  I  And  the  mother  aat^ 
oalm  and  apparently  composed^  that  next  daji 
and  again  the  next,  waiting-— ahe  0aid»  for  hur 
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dauffhter -'{or  Alberts  wife — whilst  all  around 
iier  were  tossed  in  the  bitter  waves  of  utter  des* 
pair  and  anguish. 

Great  God! — was  that  the  same  Albert 
who,  but  three  days  before,  had  departed  like 
a  bright  sun  from  amongst  us— that  grief- 
bewildered  being  who  stood  up,  as  we  en- 
tered the  dressing-room,  with  haggard  eye 
and  bloodless  cheek  ?  .       .      . 

The  children  were  hanging  round  their  fa- 
ther, but,  on  my  entrance,  sprang  to  meet  me, 
and  by  their  greeting  broke,  in  a  degree,  the 
horror  of  the  first  meeting — a  scene  which  1 
¥rill  not  pourtray.  At  length  I  drew  away  the 
little  ones,  and  led  them  to  their  grandmother, 
but  only  to  witness  their  innocent  wonderings 
at  the  little  notice  she  bestowed  on  them — even 
on  her  worshipped  Sybil.  And  then  her 
*  strange  perseverance  in  asking  for  their  mother, 
in  spite  of  their  affecting  endeavours,  to  make 
her  understand  and  sympathise  in  the  piteous 
tale  they  poured  into  her  ears — *^  That  Mamn 
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wasgone,  and  that  Papa's  heart  would  break 
— all  their  hearts  must  break;  what  should 
they  do  if  she  came  not  back  ?" 

It  was  to  me  too  heart-rending^  but  I  was 
forced  to  bind  up  my  bleeding  spirit  to  nerve 
it  for  all  that  it  was  called  upon  to  undergo, 
for  my  office  henceforth  was  to  be,  "  to  dry  up 
tears,  not  to  shed  them." 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  steps 
taken  to  trace  out  the  fugitive.  Alas !  from 
all  the  suspicious  particulars,  gained  from  the 
servants,  concerning  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  catastrophe — the  long  and  daily 
visits  of  Fitz  Hugh — the  strange  and  altered 
appearance  of  their  lady,  especially  during  the 
last  day — little  doubt  could  reasonably  be  en- 
tertained of  the  truth  of  the  case  by  Mr.  De- 
vereux  and  myself.  But  Albert — he  oould  not, 
would  not  be  brought  to  believe  it  pofloible  — 
or  if  indeed  it  was  so,  in  a  fit  of  mental  de- 
rangement, the  fatal  step  must  have  been  taken. 
And  to  know  that  the  wife-*-onoe — mUB^  90 
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feddly  beloved — was  in  safety  beneath  bis  own 
roofy  or  under  the  protection  of  her  parents, 
even  though  lost  to  him,  seemed  to  constitute 
the  chief,  earnest  desire  of  his  souL 

In  answer  to  the  dreadful  communication 
made  to  them  through  me—- public  rumour 
haying  before  reached  their  horror«stricken, 
unbelieving  ears — Sir  William  Mordaunt  and  his 
wife  flew  to  offer  all  the  assistance  that,  under 
«uch  sad  circumstances,  they  could  afford.  Sir 
William  set  off  to  support  the  wretched  father 
in  his  distressing  expedition  of  discovery ;  the 
stem  and  resolute  nature  of  the  Baronet  well 
fitting  him  for  so  critical  an  undertaking. 

It  had  been  with  some  difficulty  (hat  Mr. 
Lennard  was  prevented  from  forming  one 
of  the  party — How  could  his  proximity  fail  to 
Jure  back  the  lost  one  ? — and  then  his  thirst  to 
avenge  her  (I  verily  feel  assured  his  own  wrong 
Bank  to  nothingness,  before  that  of  the  being 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  innocent  victim 
jOf  some  fiendish  plot  of  his  vicious,  proflig%|e 
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enemy-^Who  should  slake  his  yengeance  but 
himself?  The  alarming  pitch  of  excitement 
which  followed  our  arrivalj  had  succeeded  the 
utter  prostratioD  of  sense  and  feeling,  into 
which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  thrown  for 
the  first  twelve  hours  after  the  shock ;  when, 
however,  the  hour  for  departure  arrived,  he 
had  again  sunk  so  low  in  bodily  strength,  as 
well  as  exhaustion  of  mind,  that  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  that  his  company  would  only 
retard  the  measures  of  the  others.  Into  the 
particulars  of  their  fruitless  mission  I  need  not 
enter.  They  had  scarcely  left  us  when  a  letter 
was  dropped  at  the  door,  directed  to  Mr.  Len- 
nard  in  an  unknown  hand.  On  its  being 
opened  by  me,  according  to  his  directions,  what 
were  my  feelings  to  find  it  contained  the  wil- 
ting of  Sybil,  though  changed  and  deformed, 
as  htid  become  the  mind  of  that  unfortunate 
creature? 

The  words  were—**  Albert,  I  can  be  yours 
ao  more — I  have  jpivto  myself  to  aDOther; 
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seek  me  not.  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
be  far  from  the  possibility  of  recovery,  and 
with  him  whom  fate  has  ordained  as  the  future 
companion  of  my  existence. — SybiU^ 
.  The  wedding-ring  was  enclosed — no  date ! 
Imagine,  reader,  the  wretched  husband's  feel- 
ings !  He  was  cast  down  at  once  in  a  lethargy 
of  hopeless  despair.  The  man  who  had  been 
chosen,  from  his  mind  of  vigorous  energy,  as 
well  as  conspicuous  talent  and  wisdom,  to  assist 
to  guide  the  helm  of  the  intricate  affairs  of 
the  nation!-— where  was  now  his  strength — 
his  energy  ?  His  strength  was  truly  perfect 
weakness-  -prostrate  was  every  power  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  children  were  still  allowed  to  be  with 
their  father— Lady  Mordaunt  offered,  on  her 
first  arrival,  to  take  them  to  her  house,  but 
this  proposal  Mr.  Lennard  had  resisted.  It . 
was  the  innocent  tears  of  his  darlings  upon 
his  cheek,  which  had  roused  him  from  the 
dark  trance  of  his  first  prostration  of  ener^  ; 
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he  must  have  died  but  for  them ;  in  theit 
presence^  he  was  kept  from  utterly  sinking. 
They  were^  therefore,  still  suffered  to  hang 
round  him ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  all  our 
reckless  anguish^  we  thought  not  of  the  in- 
jury, which  scenes  of  distress — such  as  they 
were  forced  to  witness — might  produce  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  creatures. 

The  boy  lay,  most  of  the  day,  his  soft 
cheek  pressed  against  his  father's,  murmuring 
sweety  or  playful  endearments  in  his  ear,  be- 
tween the  bursts  of  bitter  agony  which  broke 
forth  from  that  poor  father's  lips ;  sometimes 
also  manifested  in  the  convuLuve  embraces, 
in  which  the  child  was  strained  with  words 
of  passionate  fondness,  to  the  breast  of  the 
miserable  parents  Ah !  blessed  boy !  in  sor- 
row Or  in  joy,  even  at  that  tender  age,  thou 
wert  like  an  angel  of  consolation  I 

But  the  poor  little  girls— they  demanded  most 
{nty;  not  only  from  their  slight  superiority 
of  ag^  but  also  their  more  premature  los- 
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Ceptibility  of  suffering,  which  I  have  ever  re- 
marked a8  amongst  the  many  sad  prerogatives 
of  our  8ex«  Mary  was  often  by  her  father's 
side ;  but  the  sight  of  hits  inconsoUible  misery, 
was  almost  too  much  for  her  feeling  heart ; 
and  she  would  come  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the 
adjoining  room,  to  seek  for  some  relief— some 
consolation*-to  question  me  earnestly  in  woful 
anguish,  on  the  nature  of  their  sad  affliction 
—how  it  was— what  it  was  I  to  beg  me  to  ex- 
plain the — to  her— -dark  mystery  of  her  mo- 
ther's loss — 

'Oh  I  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
That  meek  child  in  her  misery, 
And  her  little  prayers  to  hear." 

For  I  could  but  bid  her  pray — I  could 

*^  — Not  give  that  knowkdg^dark. 
To  a  soul  so  innocent" 


I  *  could    only  bid    her    pray  to   God,  for 
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He  alone  could  help  us  —  even  whilst  my 
faithless,  rebellious  heart,  contraclicted  my 
words,  by  its  inward  groans  of  "Who  can 
now  lift  us  up— who  can  shew  us  any  good  ? ' 
in  our  remediless— shoreless  woe  ? 

And  Mary  would  lift  her  streaming  eyes, 
and  with  clasped  hands  raise  her  sweet  voice 
to  her  Father  in  Heaven,  imploring  for  mercy 
for  her  afflicted  father— for  her  lost  motlier  I 
little  knowing  poor  child,  the  double  signifi- 
cation of  that  last  epithet.  Her  infant  accents 
reached  the  sufferer's  ears ;  he  called  her  to  his 
[?ide,  and  said^ 

*'  Mary  pray— pray  on— pray  night  and  day, 
dear  child— for  we  greatly  need  your  prayers — 
but  above  all,  pray  for  her/* 

And  again,  that  interceding  voice,  arose 
like  an  angeFs,  midst  the  storm  and  darkness ; 
and  whilst  it  continued^  seemed  to  soothe  the 
tempest-tossed  spirit  of  him  wha  listened 
To  a  mind  like  Mary*8-of  such  naturally 
heavenly  birth^nought  could  come  amistt  but  the 
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little  Sybil — on  her  young  heart,  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  blight  of  her  mother's  sin,  cast  its 
first  shadow. 

The  child  shewed  not  the  same  affectionate 
signs  of  feeling  as  her  sister,  at  the  sight  of  her 
father's  afflicted  state.  Ever  accustomed  to  be 
the  caressed,  rather  than  the  caresser,  she 
seemed  shy  of  manifesting  to  him  her  sympa- 
thy, by  imitating  the  tender,  loving  manner  of 
her  little  brother.  But  she  would  stand  at  a 
distance  gazing  upon  him,  listening  to  his 
groans  or  manifestations  of  agony — ^her  large 
eyes  expressing  mingled  trouble  and  wonder, 
then  roam  about  from  place  to  place,  like  a 
frightened  bird,  scared  by  the  darkness— a 
darkness  truly,  "  that  could  be  felt,"  which 
brooded  o?er  all  within  the  house,  till  weary- 
wretched,  the  poor  child  yielded  at  last  to  my 
endeavours,  to  draw  her  to  my  side-- which,  with 
the  wild  timidity  of  a  young  gazelle,  she  had,  at 
first,  resisted— and  consented  to  share  with  her 
sister,  the  gentle  solace,  which  I,  with  my  own 
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breaking  heart  was  able  to  bestow.  Once  1 
led  her  to  the  door  of  her  father's  room,  for 
she  seemed  uncomfortable  I  thought,  when 
Mary  and  Bertie  were  with  him,  and  she  shut 
out  from  a  participation  in  their  tender  cai'e8se& 
She  crept  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  he  lay,  and 
softly  placed  her  little  hand  on  his.  Mr.  Len- 
nard,  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  murmured, 

''Which  is  this  ?^' 

She  nrliispercd — 

*'  Sybil  1" 

And  the  father  groaned  and  started  up,  as  if 
a  knife  had  pierced  through  his  frame ;  but  the 
next  moment,  he  caught  the  child  convulsively 
in  his  arms  with  passionate  enej^y. 

'^  Sybil  I"  Oh  I  that  name,  once  .so  dear, 
how  its  sound,  now  thrilled  through  every 
fibre  of  our  hearts  I 
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CHAPTER  Xri. 


Oh,  who  will  give  me  team  ?    Come  all  ye  springs 
Dwf  11  in  my  head  and  eyei ;  come,  cloudi  and  rain  1 
My  grief  hath  need  of  all  the  wat'ry  things, 
That  Nature  hath  produced. 

Hebbert. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now. 

Byuon. 


Lady  Mordaunt  diared  with  me  the  duties  of 
this  trjring  season ;  she  had  taken  upon  herself 
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the  department  of  watching  over  Mrj?.  Dev- 
ereux.  That  unfortunate  lady,  for  the  first 
two  days  succeeding  her  arrival  in  London, 
continued  in  the  state  cf  torpor  before  des- 
cribed, and  which  I  have  ever  felt  convinced, 
was  brought  on  by  the  stunning  effects  of  the 
words,  which  greeted  her  entrance  into  the 
house ;  meeting  as  they  did,  her  mind,  in  the 
strained  pitch  of  excitement  to  which,  since 
the  first  receipt  of  the  fatal  communication  at 
Oakleigh,  it  had  been  worked. 

ISIrs.  Armstrong  was  the  first  person  on 
whom  Mrs.  Devereux's  eyes  had  fallen,  when 
she  arrived  in  Park  Lane ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  in  answer  to  her  proud  demand  of 
"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?"  the  nurse  bad  pro- 
nounced in  accents  almost  as  stem, 

'^  You  have  no  daughter,  madam— she  has 
cast  herself  away-— she  has  dishonoured  us 
allT' 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  boweyer, 
a  change  was  perceptible*     Lady  Mordaunt 
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came  to  beg  me  to  be  present  at  the  trjring 
moment  which  must  attend  the  awakening  of 
her  unhappy  aunt,  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  case.  We  took  little  Sybil  with  us,  and 
found  Mrs,  Devercux  much  in  the  state  of  a 
person,  arousing  from  the  deep  sleep  produced 
by  the  effects  of  a  strong  opiate.  She  looked 
at  her  grandchild;  then  our  pale  and  altered 
countenances  seemed  to  attract  her  attention, 
and  she  cast  her  eyes  with  a  bewildered  air 
round  the  room. 

*^  Speak  to  your  grandmama,  darling  I"  we 
said  to  the  child;  and  accordingly,  Sybil 
began  — 

'^  Grandmama,  when  will  you  go  back  to 
Oakleigh,  and  be  well  again?  London  is  such 
a  dark,  unhappy  place." 

Still  Mrs.  Devereux  looked  confused  and 
distressed,and  at  a  loss  how  to  Knswer ;  but  turn- 
ing, after  a  pause,  to  Lady  Moidaunt  and  myself, 
she  said  collectedly, 

^^  Really,  I  am  ashamed  that  the  child  should 
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Bee  me  thus.  It  id  very  strange.  I  suppose 
we  are  in  London— but  will  you  tell  me  what 
brought  us  here  ?" 

Lady  Mordaunt  took  her  hand :  with  admir- 
able tact,  she  endeavoured  to  bring  back  her 
aunt's  mind  to  the  communication  which  had 
greeted  her  first  arrival,  for  there  was  no  use 
in  temporising  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The 
poor  lady  then  was  made  to  remember,  that 
already  she  had  been  nppri^^cd,  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  left  her  home. 

*^  Left  her  home !"  she  repeated,  her  features 
all  working  couTulsively,  ^^you  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  she  is  dead.  Oh  1  I  know  that  is  what  you 
mean,"  she  continued,  waving  her  hand  impati- 
ently, ^*  she  is  gone  to  her  grave— in  what  other 
manner  could  my  daughter  leave  her  home  ?  Not 
dead!  What!  would  you  make  me  believe 
that  the  other  words  they  told  me  were  true  ? 
That  the  being  I  bore— I  nurtured  with  such 
care,  has  become  a  vile  castaway — a  creature 
for  whom  the  strongest  epithet  of  infiuny  and 
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•hame,  is  but  too  honourable  ?  What — what 
do  you  say  ?  They  have  gone  to  tear  her  from 
the  arms  of  her  paramour— to  force  her  back  ? 
Let  them  not  bring  her  before  my  eyes^  if  she 
wish  not  to  hear  my  curse— to  be  spumed  with 
my  foot,  as  a  thing  most  vile  and  abominable. 
Yes,  curses !  curses  on  the  head  of  the  repro- 
bate wife  and  mother  !  Child — child  I"  and 
she  seized  the  arpa  of  the  terrified  little  girl ; 
^^  your  name  is  Sybil,  or  I  would  curse  that 
name«  and  nil  who  ever  owned  it— cast  it  off 
child,  as  a  word  most  loathsome— a  shame  and 
reproach  to  you  for  ever ;  for  it  is  the  name  of 
your  mother — the  mother  who  has  destroyed 
your  good  namey  as  well  as  that  of  ad  belong* 
ing  to  her.  Curse  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
— curse—" 

But  we  threw  ourselves  before  her ;  we  im- 
plored her  forbearance — her  pity,  for  the 
wretched  being  she  thus  anathematized; 
and  Lady  Mordaunt  sent  the  affrighted  child 
away. 


from  her  lips,  on  the  head  of  one  so  lately 
pride  and  crown  of  glory. 

It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  stoical  woms 
like  the  sturdy  oak  of  centuries^  rocked  by 
sudden  tempest— under  the  influence  of  i 
fierce  passions.  But  their  very  violence 
force,  caused  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  t 
outward  demonstration,  and  without  a  rclie 
tear,  Mrs.  Devereux  sank  down  upon  a  c 
with  shaking  form  and  quivering;  Up ; 
strong,  time-resisting  frame,  struck — as  it  i 
have  been  in  one  short  hour— with  all  tb 
pearance  of  decrepit  old  age. 

"  *  He  has  stripi)ed  me  of  my'glory,  and  t 
'  the  crown  from  my  head;  He  has  deatroye 
^^  on  every  side,  and  I  am  gone,  and  my  hop< 
**  has  removed  like  a  tree,' " 
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before  said — fearful  indeed  to  us,  and  so  woe- 
fully applicable  I 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  a  period  fraught 
with  agony,  such  as  no  pen  can  pourtray — an 
agony  bereft  of  all  hopcj  all  consolation. 

Death  I  oh  I  what  is  death  in  comparison  to 
such  grief  —  such   truly  shame-faced  grief  ? 
When  death  tears  from  us,  the  beloved  of  our 
hearts,  though  our  tears  must  fall,  we  feel  that 
the  affliction  is  not  without  its  consolation — its 
dignity ;  we  are  stricken  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  must  bow  to  His  mysterious  dispensations ; 
and  when  time  at  last  arrives,  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  our  hearts  will  close  on  the  cherished 
object,  and  it  will  be  embalmed  for  ever,  in  our 
most  sacred  and  endearing  recollections :  but 
when  our  joys  are  nipped  in  the  blossom  by  the 
withering  Land  of  crime^  no  such  consolation 
remains ;  every  thought  has  a  scorpion* s  sting, 
and  every  memory  is  madness — every  feeling 
and  recollection,  but  aB  festering,  rankling  sores, 
wliich  no  time  can  cure. 
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I  will  but  briefly  relate,  that  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Devereux's  and  Sir  William  Mordaunt's 
expedition,  proved  the  final  stroke  to  our  last 
dcsperntc  hope  of  saving  the  wretched  object 
of  that  pursuit,  from  the  fangs  of  her  des- 
troyer, though  to  never-ending  disgrace,  the 
world  must  ever  have  consigned  her.  With 
such  skill  and  subtlety  were  the  movements  of 
the  guilty  pair  directed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  most  indefatigable  research,  no  trace  of 
them  had  been  discovered — save  that,  which 
gave  every  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  they 
had  embarked  from  a  French  port,  several  days 
before,  in  a  ship  bound  for  America. 

One  circumstance  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to 
mention.  A  letter  came  soon  after  our  arrival 
in  London,  addressed  to  me,  from  Mrs.  Clare- 
ville,  conveying  her  deepest  condolence  to  her 
cousin,  on  the  late  sad  event— expressing  all 
the  horror,  astonishment,  and  distress,  with 
which  the  catastrophe  had  filled  her— the  more 
dreadful,  from  the  fact  of  the  guilty  Fitz  Hugk 
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being  one,  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as  a 
friend.  She,  however^  earnestly  entreated  to 
be  exculpated  from  having  been  aware>  in  the 
remotest  degree,  of  the  feeling  existing  between 
the  guilty  pair,  and  which  had  led  to  such  a 
fatal  result,  and  ended  by  offering  her  services 
to  her  afflicted  relative.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
these  offers  were  received.  No  I  her  services, 
under  that  relative's  roof,  had  been  already  of 
too  black  a  nature  to  be  again  required— never 
again  did  her  shadow  darken  his  walls.  Alas  ! 
there  were  remaining  vestiges,  but  too  evident, 
>of  the  pernicious  influence  she  had  aided  to 
diffuse. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure  for  Wor- 
thing, which,  as  a  quiet  spot,  had  been  chosen 
for  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  stricken 
party— there  to  carry  their  bleeding  hearts, 
and  shattered  frames  —a  dreadful  task  was 
mine. 

Albert  Lennard  summoned  me  to  his  pre- 
sence.    He   was  in   the  dressing-room  —  her 
vol.  ir.  L 
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drcssing-room !  Here  for  a  whole  morning 
he  had  remained  with  the  door  locked :  groans 
— deep  groans  from  thence  had  issued — but 
now  his  countenance  was  calm,  with  that  calm- 
ness, which  speaks  of  the  bitterness  of  death, 
as  having  passed  from  the  soul— 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  the 
low  wind's  moan,  as  he  wrung  ray  hand,  "  grief 
makes  one  vtry  selfish,  or  I  should  not  now 
have  sent  for  you,  to  request  your  services  on 
tlie  present  occasion— a  service  which .  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  will  cost  you  much  less  agony 
than  it  lias  given  me.  I  have  already  caused  much 
pain  and  trouble  to  all  my  friends— to  you  most 
especially,  but  I  trust  this  sore  affliction— this 
wound  too  deep  to  be  ever  healed  whilst  I  live, 
may  from  henceforth,  at  least,  be  endured  as 
becomes  a  Christian  and  a  man.  A  man — ah ! 
no  !  for  strength  and  pride,  and  soorn,  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  injured  man  in  such 
cases— pride  which  should  force  him  to  forget, 
or  hate,  and  thus  sear  the  wound — but  foif^t 
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her — hate  her — never  1  No,  I  can  but  as  an 
unworthy  sinner,  before  a  righteous  judge,  bow 
through  life  beneath  the  heavy  cross — but  a 
cross  not  heavier  than  my  heavenly  master 
bore  for  me.  *  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do 
what  seeraeth  Him  good — though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  Him.'  Ah  I  Mademoiselle,**  he 
continued,  a  wan  smile  irradiating  his  pale 
face,  "  it  is  in  such  seasons  as  this,  that  man 
feels  most  truly,  that  there  is  a  God — a  Saviour 
who  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sor- 
rows, and  who  intercedes  for  His  smitten  and 
afflicted  creatures— Or  else  whence  that  inward 
stay— that  light  felt  and  seen,  even  in  moments 
when  the  world  is  black  and  cold  as  the  grave 
—every  breath  we  draw,  painful  as  if  the  never 
dying  worm,  of  gnawing  despair,  were  entering 
into  the  very  soul.  For  what  is  man— his  pride 
—his  wisdom— his  power  in  affliction's  dread 
hour  ?  Oh !  had  it  not  been  for  that  light  and 
stay^  I  should  now  be  grovelling  like  a  worm 
L    3 
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upon  the  ground.  For  look— look  Mademoiselle, 
what  has  been  my  occupation!*' 

And  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  pointed  to  a 
tabic,  on  which  stood  the  open  desk  and  dress- 
ing-case of  Sybil,  and  by  their  side,  all  the 
most  familiar  objects  slie  had  called  her  own. 

There  was  her  work —the  last  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged— a  pur^se  for  her  husband  ! 
And  there  were  his  own  letters  to  herself 
carefully  preserved-his  picture— those  of  her 
children  !  Nothing  to  be  seen— nothing,  as  on 
my  after  inspection,  I  found,  but  those  posses- 
sions, speaking  in  themselves,  of  the  fond  de- 
votion of  a  wife  and  mother. 

^'  Now,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Albert,  speaking 
in  a  calmer  tone,  *'  my  petition  is,  that  before 
I  leave  this  house,  you  will  kindly  collect  every 
article  which  you  may  imagine  she  might  still 
in  any  way  value— all  except  this,"  and  he 
removed  his  own  picture  from  amongst  those 
of  the  children,    **  Her  jewels    of    course— 
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indeed,  everything  she  ever  possessed^  must  be 
prepared  again  to  be  hers — ^if  ever— or  sent  to 
her,  if— In  short,  whatever  happens,  I  would 
wibh  it  to  be  so.  And  Mademoiselle,  one  more 
request  1  have  to  make-Her  name,  I  know, 
*  must  be  no  more  mentioned  before  the  world  ; 
her  children  must  not  speak  it— their  innocent 
lips  must  be  taught  to  repress  the  familiar 
sound  of  'Mother.'  But  before  God— oh! 
friend  of  her  pure,  guileless  childhood,  and  vir- 
tuous youth  I  suffer  them— teach  them  to 
breathe  it  night  and  morning — And  when  the 
day  comes,  when  the  truth,  at  last,  must  be 
known  to  them,  let  it  find  their  hearts  pre* 
pared,  with  pitying  and  sorrowful  sympathy,  to 
plead,  through  the  all  purifying  blood  of  their 
Redeemer,  that  the  stain  of  their  parent's  sin, 
may  be  washed  away.  The  stain !  it  maddens 
me  to  think  of  the  past  I  Mademoiselle,  look 
— see  what  is  here!  Amongst  all  her  treasures, 
nothing  met  my  eye,  which  in  any  way  could 
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give  the  slightest  clue  to  this  darkest  of  myste- 
ries, but  that  chiffionicr  I  chaDced  to  open.'* 

I  looked,  and  there  beheld  books,  some  in  pa- 
per sealed  and  directed  to  Mrs,  Clareville  in 
Sybil's  hand-writing.  Amongst  the  volumes 
I  discovered  those  which  had  caused  the  little 
scene  I  described  a  few  days  before  my  depai^ 
ture  with  Mr.  Leonard  for  Oakleigh — ^novels 
— French  novels  t  And  there  was  poetry — 
some  passages  of  it  blotted  with  tears,  and 
marked  as  with  a  bold,  impetuous  hand.  All 
that  had  passed,  flitted  before  my  eyes,  as  with 
a  dizzy,  aching  brain,  I  examined  the  contents 
of  those  pages. 

"  Before  this  met  my  eyes,"  continued  Al- 
bert, ^^  I  had  refiuined  from  cursing  even  him — 
but  that  sight  maddened  me— It  distracted  me, 
to  think  of  the  cold  blooded  train  of  peroicious 
villany  they  must  have  laid  to  pervert  a  mind 
of  purity  and  innocence;  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart,  I  not  only  corsed  those  who  had 
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administered  the  poison,  but  all  who  prepare, 
for  similar  purposes,  defilement  such  as  these 
volumes  contain." 


Incoherently  and  briefly  have  I  poured  forth 
snatches  of  my  weary  song;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, already  has  the  late  sad  subject  monopo- 
lized too  much  space  in  these  memoirs  to  suit 
well  the  plan  on  which  1  had  formed  my  re- 
cital. Passing,  therefore,  over  an  interval  of 
time,  during  which  repeated  trials  of  an 
agonizing  nature  lacerated  the  wounding,  bleed- 
ing heart  of  Albert  Lennard,  we  will  again 
leave  him  at  the  crisis  which  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  misery — the  moment  which  found 
him  released  from  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
his  wife — and  the  woman  who  once  claimed 
that  title — the  wife  of  another !  The  once 
idolized  being — the  wife  of  his  bosom — bone 
of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh — the   mother  of 
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his  children  !... she  lived,  and  yet  was  lost  to 
liim.     Had  she  but  died  I 

The  eight  years  of  bliss  must  be  remembered^ 
as  the  bewildered  dream  of  one,  who  wakes  to 
darkness  and  anguish.        .... 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


She  still  was  young,  and  had  been  fair* 

That  frost  and  feyer  that  wear  the  heart. 
Had  made  the  colours  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  lave  over  it  came 
The  burning  flush  of  the  spirit's  shame. 

All  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  Dame  to  hide,  and  a  memory  to  weep ! 

L*  K*  La 


In  an  apartment  of  an  hotel  in  a  small  town 
on  the  north  French  Coast,  sat  one  morn- 
ing a  woman,  whose  form  and  face  looked  as 
if  they  had  naturally  been  the  seat  of  dignity, 
L  5 
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grace,  and  beauty^  but  of  which  attributes,  her 
ahnost  slovenly^  careless  attire,  and  the  dark 
gloom  settled  on  her  countenance,  had  nearly 
deprived  them.  She  was  young,  but  with  none 
of  the  bright  colour  or  look  of  youth  on  her 
sallow  cheek,  or  in  the  expression  of  her  large 
dark  eyes;  save  when  ever  and  anon,  a  flush,  as 
of  a  fiery,  burning  flame,  would  pass  across  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  become  illumined  with  a 
wild  air  of  desperation,  as  if  she  were  goaded 
almost  to  frenzy  by  some  inward^ting. 

And  this  was  Sybil — and  those  acquainted 
with  her  former  history  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  her  thus.  Surely  if  guilt  and  shame, 
and  misery,  ever  received  their  due  reward,  they 
had  reaped  it  in  this  instance.  Extreme  was 
her  punishment — Her  crime  had  scarcely  been 
attended  with  the  usual, 

''  Lightning  gleam  of  fierce  deli^^t  I 
«  «  • 

One  hasty  draught  of  happinesB — 
.  And  her  lip  had  venom  qoaflbd.** 
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Forced— hurried  from  England,  in  spite  of 
her  obstructed  efforts  to  break  through  the 
loathsome  fetters  that  bound  her — if  it  were 
only  to  yield  herself  to  hfer  husband's  scorn — 
his  indignation,  and  receive,  whilst  he  spumed 
her  from  hiin,  the  sentence  of  petpetual  banish- 
ment—-on  recovering  from  the  violent  pros- 
tration of  a  brain  fever^  which  attack  had  im- 
peded their  intended  embarkation  for  America, 
in  the  very  act  (thus  missing  their  pu«urers) 
the  unfortunate  creature  had  resigneid  herself 
with  the  hopeless  recklessness  of  one — who  is 
lost  for  ever — to  her  dreadful  fate. 

And  he — Hardress  Fitz  Hugh — once  accus- 
tomed to  love — warm,  glowing,  as  sunshine  in 
all  its  passionate  fervor,  was  now  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  cold,  apathetic  toleration  of  a 
despairing  victim.  But  full  of  exultation  at  his 
success —success  not  only  in  love,  but  in  hatred 
—revenge — in  the  accomplishment  of  every 
dream  of  his  early  youth  and  later  manhood — 
he  felt  that  it  was  enough  that  the  was  his — 
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that  he  had  deprived  his  detested  rival  of  the 
long  coYoted  possession. 

And  it  was  strange,  the  strength  which  his 
passion  for  Sybil  had  attained.  The  creature  of 
towering  genius,  stood  subdued  before  her  who 
could  claim  no  other  title  than  that  of  his 
slave;  not  all  her  undisguised  repugnance... 
succeeding  rapidly  to  the  temporary  flame  of 
infatuation,  which  had  flashed  for  a  brief  space 
upon  Jier  senses... could  abate  his  love— no— for 
her  punishment^  his  admiration  seemed  rather 
to  increase. 

Under  an  assumed  name,  he  travelled  with 
her  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent- 
sparing  no  endeavours— no  art,  to  regun  that 
map^etio  influence  over  her  feelings,  which, 
for  a  brief  time,  he  had  so  successfully  achieved. 
And  though  vain  were  his  attempts,  still  he  per* 
severed.. .he  relaxed  not;  and  the  close  of  three 
months  found  him  journeying  back  towards 
the  norths  for  the  better  forwarding  of  arrange- 
nents  which  would  bind  her  to  him  by  more 
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certain  and  irrevocable  ties.  He  revealed  not 
to  her  his  purpose  till  the  time  arrived,  when 
*t  yras  necessary  for  her  to  take  part  in  the 
^^^nsaction ;  and  then  from  *'  the  blank  and 
P^uaeless  torpor — the  sealed  up  apathy,"  which 

^   i^pt  of  late  the  miserable    woman,  she 

^^  once  more  awakened  to  the  lively  torture 

'«e   passionate,  agonised    struggles  of  one 

*^  Be^g  her  last  hope  of  peace  and  heaven 

^^  to  take  its  flight,   never  to  return.     In 

/^  ^he  saw  the  deed... awaiting  but  her  sanc- 


^tw^ 


Which  was  to  set  an  impassable  barrier 
^ti  herself  and  the  being  she  in  reality  still 


^»  fervently  loved — and  bereave  her  of  his 

••*her  children's  name— destroy  her  re- 

^'t    chance  of  dying  at  his  feet.    For  such 
wae  t:!,  ... 

I  ^^  dream  which  sometimes  lighted  up  the 

^^y  darkness  of  the  past  and  present 
^*^«d  period.  Once  more  to  listen  to  his 
^    ^oice — ^to  hear  it  promising  her  forgive<- 


,-*        *»ahl  this  could  never  be    realized — ^yet 
*      to   be   chained  by  the  laws  of  (rod  and 
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man  to  another — and  that  other  hated  by  her 
— to  be  forced  into  the  sin  of  becoming  the  wife 
of  one — her  whole  heart  and  soul  another's — 
to  breathe  at  the  altar  vows  of  pcijury  !    .     . 

Oh,  it  was  distracting — maddening  I — and 
she  fell  at  the  feet  of  Hardress  and  told  him 
all  this — besought  him  to  be  content  with  the 
ruin  he  had  already  wrought,  and  spai*e  her 
further  guilt  and  wretchedness — to  suffer  her 
to  leave  him,  in  order  to  hide  her  face  in  some 
dark  spot,  where  at  least  she  might  end  her 
days  in  penitence  and  obscurity.  She  had  not 
wept  or  prayed  before,  but  now  her  tears 
flowed  in  streams — her  supplications  were 
poured  forth  with  all  the  eloquence  of  agony. 

Then  Fitz  Hugh,  smothering  the  fierce 
anger  which  her  words  excited,  laid  before 
her,  with  all  the  art  and  strength]  of  argument 
and  eloquence — of  which  he  was  so  supremely 
the  master—  the  plain  realities  of  the  case.  A 
child  was  to  be  bom,  which  must  either  be 
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the  nameless  offspring,  branded  with  the  stain 
of  illegitimacy  and  shame — having  good  reason 
to  curse  the  mother  that  bore  it — or  the  child 
of   honourable   name  and  situation.     He  re- 
vealed to  her,  that  at  that  moment  he  stood  in 
the  position  of  one,  who  must  henceforth  de- 
pend for  subsistence   on   the  labour  of   his 
hands— for  his  uncle,   Lord  C^stlerosse,   in- 
censed at  the  injury  his  nephew  had  inflicted 
on  the  friend  of  his  early  years,  had  disin- 
herited him  from  succeeding  to  his  fortune, 
and  the  title  which  he  had  intended  soliciting 
for  him.     But  there  was  hope  in  the  expected 
child  ;  for  if  it  proved   a  boy,  ho  had  little 
fear.    For  the  deed  spoke  of  tHe  aggressor,  not 
of  his  descendents,  and  rather  than  his  title 
and  estate  should  pass  from  his  race  for  ever, 
he  doubted  not  Lord  Castlerosse  might  be 
persuaded  to  transfer  the  right  of  inheritance, 
from  the  father  to  the  son. 

Fitz  Hugh  descanted  emphatically  upon  all 
the  advantages  the  step  would  bring  with  it> 
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with  regard  to  herself;  but  to  this  jwint  Sy- 
bil would  not  for  a  moment  listen.  *'  She 
could  not^"  she  exclaimed,  in  bitter  despair, 
*'  cast  off  the  shame — the  infamy  that  was 
stamped  so  indelibly  on  her  brow,  no  worldly 
reparation  could  ever  wash  it  out." 

And  then  the  wily  tempter  changed  his 
tone,  and  told  her  that  though  her  love  had 
subsided,  his  attachment  was  not  of  that 
light  nature — his  feelings  not  the  mere  impulse 
of  the  moment — the  evanescence  of  passion ! 
such  as  her  subsequent  conduct  too  plainly 
evinced,  had  been  the  transient  flame  which 
made  her  his.  No  I  his  love  was  the  unalterable 
attachment,  which  had  grown  with  his  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  his  manhood— it  was 
not  likely  he  would  now  relinquish  her.  In 
short,  Hardress  gave  the  unfortunate.  Sybil 
her  choice,  either  to  continue  in  her  present 
position,  or  to  consent  to  become  his  wife ;  but 
till  that  last  point  had  been  accompliahed,  he 
declared  he  would  neither  lose  sight  of  her  for 
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moment,  nor  return  to  England ;  on  the  con- 
:^ry,  to  America,  or  some  other  far  off 
knd  he  would  conduct  her.  Their  marriage 
Dce  celebrated,  they  might  return  to  their 
>ontiy;  she  would  be  received  into  his 
Dcle's  house,  with  the  respect  and  considera- 
on  due  to  his  wife ;  and  it  would  be  the  study 
r  his  future  life  to  make  her  happy.  He 
tared  no  endeavours  on  the  part  of  her  friends 
I  recover  their  lost  one—-  the  time  had  pas- 
)d  to  render  such  an  event  even  desirable ; 
leir  letters  would  convince  her,  that  they 
illy  coincided  in  the  expediency  of  the  step 
e  now  pressed  upon  her — indeed  what  could 
Qore  fiilly  persuade  her  of  the  madness  of 
iriTing  to  avoid  this  proceeding,  than  the 
act  of  Albert  Lennard  her  former  husband, 
ftaying  yielded  to  his  application,  and  in  con- 
leqnence,  set  on  foot  the  measures  which  were 
bo  dissolve  their  marriage  ?  He  told  her  not 
Df  the  struggles  of  that  husband,  before  giv- 
ing his  consent  to  such  a  deed  of  disgraceful 
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notoriety,  and  final  separation ;  she  was  i=^:^»ot 
informed  how  it  was  wrung  from  him,  as  "his 

very  hearths  blood,  by  the  false  statements,  of 

her  earnest  desire  that  so  it  should  be.  >'^^— ^ay 
more— her  subtle  destroyer  had  gone  so  far  — ^  a:? 
to  take  advantage  of  his  astonishing  proficie  -"^cy 
in  the  art  of  copying,  to  forge  her  hand  \t? —  rit- 
ing — inditing  letters  in  her  name,  wherein  ^^<' 

refused  all  the  entreaties  of  her  family,  to-  •'Ar- 

range   a   personal    interview   with     any 
her  friends,  that  they  might,  by  that   roe 
more  surely  ascertain  her  real  sentiments 
the  subject. 

Fitz  Hugh  had  given  her  none  of  the  leftc^^^^^^* 
which,  as  a  last  effort  to  save  her  from  a  fiirf  i^^*^' 
life  of  infamy,  they  had  addressed  to  the  u  ^^^^' 
fortunate  Sybil  No,  she  knew  nothii^-^  "S"" 
heard  nought,  but  convincing  arguments  th*-  ^"'**^ 
she  was  forsaken — cast  off— the  shame  andftl^-^*^' 
horrence  of  all  those  who  once  so  fondly—- ^  "" 
proudly  idolized  her— Even  Ae,  her  once  adw^^-*''" 
ing     husband,     loathed     her    remembrancr^^^-^' 
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iMhed  but  for  the  moment  which  would  de- 
rive her  even  of  bis  name.  And  Again  the 
retched  creature  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
repairing  apathy,  and  resigned  heriself,  ap- 
irently  a  passive  victim  to  her  fate. 
Much  suspense  and  delay  attended  the  pass- 
g  of  the  bill  of  divorce,  and  Fitz  Hugh 
Sered  much  anxiety,  lest  the  business  should 
t  be  definitively  accomplished  within  the 
ceesary  time,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
ritimacy  of  his  child ;  especially  as  it  was  his 
n  that  the  infant's  birth  might  take  place 
neath  bis  uncle's  roof.  For  remembering  his 
Tmer  easily  acquired  influence  over  the  old 
in,  he  feared  not  any  difficulty  in  effecting 
.  entrance  into  Castlerosse,  and  consummating 
e  reconciliation  through  the  medium  of  hie 
tended  heir.  In  the  mean  time,  Fitz  Hugh 
.gerly  endeavoured  to  sooth  the  troubled 
ind  of  the  miserable  Sybil ;  enduring  with 
itience  and  forbearance,  repulsion  and  cold- 
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ness,  such,  perhaps,  as  man  never  before  en- 
countered— For  his 

"  Cheerings  of  comfort,  fell  on  her  ear 

Like  deadliest  words  that  were  curses  to  hear." 

And  bhc  strove  not  to  veil  the  Bentiments  they 
inspired. 

Giving  way  to  every  feeling  of  anguish 
which  so  sorely  smarted  at  her  heart,  she  scru- 
pled not,  even  in  his  presence,  to  call  aloud, 
in  tones  of  despair,  upon  her  husband*B — her 
children's  names.  But  though  these  sounds 
would  cause  him  to  grind  his  teeth,  and  excite 
all  the  fierce  passions  of  his  soul,  yet  still, 
even  then,  he  triumphed  over  his  bitterly 
hated  rival,  and  only  became  strengthened  in 
his  determination,  for  until  all  was  fulfiUed, 
his  revenge  would  not  be  sated. 

To  himself,  how  torturing  it  had  been,  to 
see  her  love  another,  and  now  in  his  tyun, 
Albert,  with  tenfold  anguish,  would  behold  his 
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Wife — his  very  wife — the  wife  of  another. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  there  would  rise  before 
his  memory's  eye,  in  direct  contrast  to  his 
present  dull— joyless — loveless  companion, 
sunk  in  the  silent,  heavy  gloom  of  hatred  and 
despair,  that  bright,  fair  young  being,  with 
her  ardent  devotion  glowing  on  her  cheek,  and 
kindling  into  brightness,  the  soft  langour  of 
her  azure  eye.  Where  was  she  now,  with  the 
flowing  yellow  hair,  once  his  admiration  and 
delight  ?  What  was  she  now  ?  A  thing  he 
scarcely  dared  to  think  upon,  mouldering  in 
an  ignoble  and  nameless  grave. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  with  the  pertinacity 
with  which  a  man  of  a  resolute  mind,  and 
strong  passions,  clings  '^  to  the  cherished  mad- 
ness "  of  his  life,  all  those  remembered  charms, 
awoke  not  a  pang  of  regret,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned this  bright  gem  in  order  to  grasp  his 
present  prize.  No!  the  young  Irish  girl, 
Norah,  had  been  but  as  a  transient  gleam  of 
beauty,  whilst  Sybil  Lennard  was  the  price- 
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Icsd  jewel  which  had  mocked  his  possession 
from  his  earliest  years  ;  and  though  when  at 
length  gained;  its  radiance  was  soon  dimmed 
— its  beauty  disfigured — still  it  was  his,  his 
own,  and  he  was  content! 

And  now,  after  this  long  digression,  we  re- 
turn to  Sybil,  as  described  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  chapter,  on  the  morning 
whicli  wos  to  set  a  new  seal  upon  her  destiny. 
All  was  finally  arranged,  and  we  find  her 
seated,  awaiting  the  bridegroom,  to  lead  her 
forth  to  Iicr  second  nuptials,  which  were  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  English  chapel  at 

Fitz  Hugh  at  length  entered,  and  approached 
her — she  arose  and  stood  before  him. 

**  Hardrcss,"  she  said  in  a  deep,  hollow 
voice,  fixing  her  large,  dark  eyes  upon  his  face, 
with  an  expression  which  could  scarcely  fail  to 
make  even  his  dauntless  spirit  quail,  ''remem- 
ber that  the  guilt  of  this  day's  mockery,  is 
not  of  my  own  seeking,  and  that  nothbig  but 
the  consciousness^  that  it  b  utterly  uselesB^  to 
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Struggle  against  the  unholy  power,  which  it 
seems  ordained  that  you  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  over  my  wretched  fate,  and  my  despair, 
and  recklessness  for  the  future,  which  induces 
me  to  resign  myself  to  the  step  I  am  about  to 
take — nought  else — no  not  even  for  the  un- 
fortunate being  to  be  born.  I  tell  you  that 
my  heart  and  soul  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
another's !  I  never  ceased  to  love  him^  though 
a  brief  delirium  made  me  rush  into  the  abyss, 
which  has  engulphed  my  body  and  soul— my 
every  hope  of  happiness,  here  and  hereafter. 
I  tell  you,  Hardress,  that  the  vows  you  will 
hear  me  this  day  pronounce,  must  be  words 
sounding  like  curses  on  my  ears,  and  from 
which  my  soul  will  shrink  with  abhorrence." 

"  Madam,  it  is  enough,"  interrupted  Fitz 
Hugh,  "  more  is  unnecessary :  You  know  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  this  day's  formula, 
and  the  reason  which  alone  makes  it,  to  nie, 
a  matter  of  importance.  All  I  have  now  to  say , 
is,  that  I   would  have  jou  beware,  after  this 
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morning's  business^  lest  you  awake  my  fiercer 
nature,  by  too  far  trying  the  patience,  which 
my  love  for  you  at  present  enables  me  to  eu- 
dure  ;  for  my  hatred  you  would  find  as  terrible, 
as  my  love  seems  to  have  become.  Beware  of 
arousing  my  jealousy  —  my  vengeance,  a- 
gainst  the  man  I  detest — for  I  swear  to  you," 
and  the  Irishman's  tall,  athletic  form  appeared 
to  breathe  threatening  defiance  as  he  spoke, 
while  fire  shot  from  his  eyes,  '*  it  will  be 
drawing  destruction  upon  his  head,  and  you 
will  be  his  destroyer." 

The  unliappy  woman  shrunk  back,  shudder- 
ing at  his  words  her  countenance  changing  to 
terror.  A  smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Fitz  Hugh's  face,  as  he  felt  the  power  he  still 
possessed,  of  holding  in  abeyance  her  madden- 
ing manifestations  of  aversion  towards  himself, 
and  affection  for  another. 

"Come  then,  my  Sybill"  he  contiaued, 
^'  you  have  certainly  not  deigned  to  honor  our 
nuptials  by  a  toilette  of  great  bridal  splendor. 
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but  no  less  beautiful  are  you  in  my  eyes. 
Matured  devotion^  such  as  mine,  requires  no 
such  adornments.— Never,  Sybil,  I  declare 
to  you,"  and  the  tone  of  light  mockery  in 
which  he  commenced  his  speech,  changed  to 
deep  earnestness,  *'  never  did  man  with  more 
sincere  delight,  bestow  upon  the  love  of  his 
heart,  a  share  in  his  name,  though,  by  every 
means,  it  is  your  endeavour  to  show  forth  your 
feelings  of  contempt  and  hatred  for  me.  Does 
not  the  strength  and  constancy  of  my  love 
deserve  some  flight  return... some  forbearance 
at  least?  Ah!  Sybil,  remember  the  cot- 
tage garden  at  Oakleigh  —  remember  the 
tears  you  shed  at  the  fictitious  woes  I 
then  recited — will  you  not  now  have  pity  on 
me?" 

"Hardress!"  cried  the  wretched  Sybil, 
raiding  her  hands  with  frenzied  agony  to 
heaven,  "  why  this  cruel  mockery  ?  My  brain 
burns  with  fiery  torture  when  visited  by  such 
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racking  memories,  of  innocence,  peace  and  joy. 
Oh,  that  this  form  of  mine  had  been  a  thing 
of  natural  horror  when  first  your  eyes  lit  upon 
it,  or  that  the  foul  taint  of  leprosy  might  now 
fall  upon  it,  and  turn  your  love  to  loathing  and 
disgust — that  you  might  leave  me  for  ever ! 
For  I  tell  you,"  she  continued,  with  vehement 
«igitation,  **  were  I  to  see  you  dying  at  my 
feat,  and  were  told  that  one  look, one  thought 
of  tenderness  would  save  you,  1  could  not 
summon  it  to  your  aid;  whilst  my  never- 
ending  love  for  kirn  is  twined  round  my  heart- 
strings— yes,  love  unchanged,  though  truly  you 
iiave  cause,  Hardress,  to  doubt  my  words — but 
it  could  not  have  been  love  for  another  that 
urged  me  to  leave  him — it  was  madness — yes, 
trul?/  madness  r^ 

But  then  she  paused,  and  as  a  gaspmg  sup- 
pliant, exclaimed,  "Forgive  me,  HardreM— 
forgive  me!"  for  she  saw  an  expression  of  nioh 
demoniacal   vengeance   illumine    his    counte- 
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nance,  that  in  her  minds' a  eye,  Albert  lay 
bleeding  at  her  feet  a  mangled  corpse.  Hard- 
ress  recovering  his  composure,  merely  coldly 
pronounced  the  word,  ^'  Remember  P^  and  l^d 
forth  his  victim. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  per- 
son, under  any  circumstances,  able  to  stand  at 
the  marriage  altar,  a  second  time,  without  feel- 
ings of  very  peculiar  emotion.      Though  the 
divider,  Death,  may  have  long  since  set  free 
the  heartH^  well  as  the  hand... still  must  not 
those  same    exhortations — those  same  vows, 
that  first  thrilled  upon  the  heart,  and  trembled 
upon  the  lip... painfully  sound  upon  the  ear,  as 
images  and  recollections  of  the  past,  irrepressi- 
bly  ris^  up  before  the  mind?    But  when  crime 
— not  death — has  severed  the  holy  bands,  and 
conferred  the  freedom  to  celebrate  anew   that 
holy  rite,  what  must  be  the  feelings  then  called 
forth  in  the  breast  of  its  votaries — if,  indeed, 
feelings    of   any   ameliorating    sort    remain? 
Even  though   guilty   passions  may  still  hold 
M     3 
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their  dominion  in  the  hcart«  must  not  the  sting 
of  shame,  at  least  flush  the  brow,  and  bow  the 
head  al  every  word  pronounced^  which  causes 
them  to  feel  the  mockery,  such  solemn  profes- 
sions must  appear  from  their  lips,  to  those  who 
liear  them.  Surely  if  a  scruple  is  sometimes 
raised  against  the  consistency  of  reading  the 
beautiful  burinl  service  of  our  church,  equaUy 
over  the  ijrave  of  the  hardened  criminal  and 
the  pious  Christian ,  a  prejudice  may  as  con- 
scientiously be  excited,  against  the  abuse  of 
the  marriage  service,  being  allowed  to  those 
who,  having  violated  all  the  vows  and  obliga- 
tions of  that  holy  state,  dare  to  come  again  for 
purposes  most  unholy.. .or  at  any  rate  far  re- 
mote from  those  the  ritual  enjoins,  to  all  those 
who  enter  into  that  ^'  honorable  estate.'* 

In  the  case  of  Sybil,  how  direful  must  have 
been  the  contrast  of  these  her  second  nuptials 
to  those  of  her  early,  innocent  days — truly 
had  she  not  been  too  much  stunned  by  miaery 
for  outward  events  to  fall  with  vividness  upon 
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it — her  soul  must   have  been  filled  with  over- 
powering remembrances. 

The  clergyman,  being  possessed  of  a  tolera- 
bly correct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
under  which  the  remarkable  looking  couple 
stood  before  him,  bestowed  no  more  of  the 
sacred  service  upon  them,  than  he  probably 
considered  they  either  desired  or  deserved,  nor 
seemed  to  heed  that  the  livid  lips  of  the  bride 
uttered  no  sound,  as  with  a  wild,  fixed  stare, 
her  eyes  were  fastened  upon  his  face  during 
the  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  performed  his 
part  with  the  careless  insousiance  of  a  person 
executing  some  mere  point  of  legal  business. 
His  eyes,  however,  flashed,  and  an  expression 
of  great  interest  lighted  up  his  countenance, 
when,  having  inscribed  his  own  signature  in  the 
register  ...  then  placed  the  pen  in  the  hand 
of  his  bride,  and  made  her  understand  she  was 
to  do  the  same  ...he  stooped  down  and  gazed 
upon  the  spot  on  which  the  names  of  "  Hard- 
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ress  Fitz  Hugh  "  and  "Sybilla  Devereux  "  stood 
side  by  side. 

^^  Ohy  that  the  eyes  of  Albert  Lennard  could 
also  rest  upon  those  signatures  T*  was  his  in- 
ward aspiration. 
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CHAPTER.  XIV. 


At  length  I  saw  a  ladj standing  there, 

A  daughter  of  the  Gods,  divinely  tall. 
And  most  divinely  fair. 
Her  lovlinesjp,  with  shame  ani  with  surprise 
Fro«e  my  swift  speech. 

Born  in  bitterness 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion. 

Byaox. 


One  stormy  October  night,  the  small  domestic 
establishment  of  Castlerosse  was  disturbed 
frocn  their  evening  meal^^  by  a  violent  knocking 
9jid  ringing  at  the  outer  gat^  of  entrance. 
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**  Och !  now  could  nt  I  swear,  but  that  was 
the  young  master  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  house- 
keeper to  her  companion  Dennis,  after  they 
had  laid  down  their  knives  and  forks,  and  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  minute  in  silent  inquiry. 

**  The  Saints  forbid  1"  replied  the  steward, 
turning  pale,  as  visions  of  nights  of  riot  and 
wassail,  on  which  occasions  he  was  required 
to  act  Major  Domo^  rose  before  him  in  dread 
array.  ''  But  no !  he's  in  foreign  parts  with 
his  lady ;  besides,  he  has  nothing  to  hope  for 
here,  but  to  be  kicked  out...atleastif  my  Lord 
keeps  his  word ;  and  when  his  Lordship  doet 

arouse  himself But  there  it  is  again!" 

and  Dennis  went  out  with  lights,  followed  by 
servants,  the  house-keeper  murmuring  to  her- 
self, 

'*  Sure  its  either  him  or  the  Orangemen,  and 
so  that  he  does  not  bring  his  lady  with  him, 
he's  welcome  to  come,  to  save  us  from  being 
murdered  in  our  beds  some  of  these  nights.^' 

Now  the  Castle's  Lord  had  heard  the  aooncl 
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also  in  his  den,  and  the  vague  idea  did  flit 
across  his  drowsy  brain,  that  it  might  be  as  the 
old  woman  suspected;  but  the  faint  notion  died 
away  ere  his  mind  had  time  to  comment  on 
the  chance  of  such  a  circumstance,  or  conceive 
any  feeling  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  only 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  him  to  the  agree- 
able remembrance  of  the  whisky  toddy,  which 
had  stood  forgotten  on  the  table  by  his  side. 
Therefore  it  was  with  as  much  surprise  to  his 
senses  as  if  no  previous  warning  had  been 
given,  that  he  heard  other  steps  than  the  sober 
tread  of  old  Dennis  approaching  the  apartment, 
and  saw  the  door  open  with  less  of  the  quiet 
subservience  and  respectful  fear  of  disturbing 
him,  than  was  generally  used. 

Lord  Castlerosse  turned  pevishly  round ;  the 
spoon  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  carrying  to 
his  lips  was  suspended  half  way,  but  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  wild,  not-to-be-mistaken 
figure,  which,  without  any  sign  of  ceremony  or 
distrust,  appeared  before  him,  he  rose  from 
u5 
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his  seat  with  as  much  dismay  as  if  the  Evil 
One  himself  stood  in  his  presence. 

"  Dennis !  Dennis  !*'  he  cried,  in  a  louder 
and  more  energetic  voice  than  had  been  heard 
from  him  for  many  a  day. 

**My  worthy  uncle,"  began  the  nephew. 

"Sirl"  interrupted  the  Earl,  "be  so  good 
as  to  leave  this  room — this  house,  before  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  my  word,  and 
making  my  servants  shew  you  the  door.  Yes, 
air,  though  I  am  infirm,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bullied  into  receiving  a  d profligate,  dis- 
honourable libertine — who— who " 

The  unwonted  exertion  and  excitement  ex- 
hausted the  feeble  man's  powers,  and  he  was 
forced  to  pause  for  breath,  as  his  nephew  pro- 
bably expected,  for  he  had  waited  with  the 
most  perfect  sang  froid;  but  now  looking  to« 
wards  the  door,  said, 

"Lord  Castlerosse,  Mrs.  Fitz  ltugh...my 
wife  is  here.  VTe  should  not  have  intruded  so 
abruptly  upon  you,  but  really  there  was  no 
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alternative  -^  no  other  rocm  in  the  hou?e 
into  which  I  could  take  her,  and  she  is  ter- 
ribly tiredi  after  a  stormy  voyage  and  long 
journey." 

''  And  what  the  devil  made  you  come  here 
at  all^  after  the  communication  you  received 
from  me?"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  ataring  with 
still  greater  surprise  and  dismay  at  the  new 
piece  of  information  conveyed  by  the  last 
speech.  ^^  If  you  have  had  the  impudeQce  to 
bring  her  too,  take  her  to  the  Caatl^rosse 
Arms ;  she  will  be  as  well  accommodated  there, 
as  in  this  house,  at  any  rate.  I  will  not  have 
you  thrust  upon  i»e  either  yourself  or  your 
Dennis— Dennis " 

"Well,  Sir,"  interrupted  Hardresa,  "here 
is  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh— if  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
turn  out  of  doors,  at  this  time  of  night,  and  in 
this  weather,  a  woman  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and  in  her  critical  situation,  there's  no  help  for 
it ;  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  her  to  seat  her- 
self by  the  fire,  at  le(^t  for  a  time.'' 
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Before  the  bewfldered  eyes  of  Lord  Castle- 
rosde  stood  the  tall,  stately  form  of  a  lady^ 
who,  supported  by  a  female  attendant,  had  en- 
tered with  slow  and  feeble  steps,  but  who  now 
stopped  short,  and  turned  her  eyes  with  wild 
bewilderment  around;  the  deep  flush  with 
which  weakness  and  exhaustion  had  tinged  her 
cheeks,  imparting  to  the  former  an  almost  daz- 
zling brightness. 

Lord  Castlcrosse  had  been,  in  his  time,  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  woman's  beauty  ; 
and  though  his  many  years  of  seclusion  from 
the  world,  had  dimmed  his  admiring  remem- 
brance...of  loveliness  which  he  had  formerly 
delighted  to  behold,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoi- 
sevr,.. the  sight  which  now  presented  itself  to 
his  gaze,  seemed  at  once  to  strike  upon  the 
nearly  broken  string,  and  overpower  him  for 
the  moment  with  its  thrilling  effect;  for  with 
open  eyes  and  mouth  he  stood,  as  if  suddenly 
fascinated  with  awe-struck  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, before  this  apparition,  which  at  first 
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Sight  might  well  have  struck  the  beholder,  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  ''  might  and  majesty  of 
loveliness"  not  of  the  weakness — the  abject- 
ness,  of  crime  blighted—  conscience-stricken 
misery. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  smiled  covertly  at  this, 
to  him ,  amusing  and  gratifying  effect,  produced 
upon  his  eccentric  relative,  and  still  more  as 
he  watched  the  old  Lord,  when  recalled  from 
his  first  trance  of  bewilderment,  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  beautiful  woman  actuaUy 
stood  before  him.  With  a  confused  and  an- 
noyed air,  he  glanced  first  at  his  whisky,  then 
down  upon  himself,  as  if  awakened  to  the  re- 
collection of  his  not  [over-cleanly  garb.  He 
adjusted,  in  confusion,  his  red  night-cap,  and 
with  embarrassed  but  respectful  solicitude, 
stammered  out  that  he  invited  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh 
to  be  seated,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
was  not  better  prepared  to  receive  her. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  moved  her  lips  as  if  to 
thank  him;   her  eyes  had  first  concentrated 
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their  bewildered  gaze  upon  the  old  man's  face, 
and  then  were  suddenly  lowered,  as  if  by  a 
quick  impulse  of  the  deepest  shame... she  could 
have  sunk  to  the  ground  before  him. 

But  Hardress  approached,  and  led  her  to  :i 
seat  by  the  fire ;  then  turning  to  his  uncle,  de- 
manded, with  great  coolness,  whether  he 
might  give  orders  for  a  room  to  be  prepared 
for  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh. 

*'  Of  course !"  growled  his  Lordship,  appa- 
rently recalled  by  his  tone  and  countenance  to 
the  full  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  **  Dennis  1"  for  the  stewanl  in 
obedience  to  the  vehement  summons  he  had 
received,  was  also  present  at  this  scene — 
<<  Dennis,  let  the  lady  have  what  she  requires 
for  the  night's  accommodation." 

Fitz  Hugh  himself  left  the  room  with  Den- 
nis...and  the  maid  who  had  accompanied  the 
travellers.  •  .to  superintend  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  this  order,  and  to  give  more  minute  direc- 
tions concerning  it    Lord  CastleroMe  and  his 
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guest  were  consequently  left  alone  together. 
For  a  moment  or  two  a  dead  silence  reigned. 
TheEarl^  from  his  arm-chair^  with  more  of  an^ 
noyance  and  less  of  respect,  glanced  towards  bis 
companion.  She  was  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  large  turf  fire,  but  with  none  of 
that  majestic  dignity  with  which  Lord  Castle- 
rosse  had  at  first  been  so  much  struck.  As  if 
shrinking  from  his  sights  her  head  bowed  upon 
her  bosom,  and  rocking  herself  backward  alid 
forward,  she  now  looked  the  personification  of 
humiliation. 

The  Earl  having  been  for  so  many  years 
isolated  from  man,  had  almost  forgotten  what 
it  was  to  feel  for  anything  but  himself;  still, 
with  all  the  wild  libertinism  of  his  earlier  days, 
he  had  ever  possessed  a  heart — if  not  that  of 
a  Christian,  at  least  of  a  man  not  whoDy 
callous  to  the  sight  of  suffering,  especially 
when  a  woman  was  in  the  case.  It  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  sensation,  which  gradually  filled 
his  breast  as  he  contemplated  this  comprehen- 
sive picture  before  him.     He  began  to  wish 
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that  it  had  really  been  a  shameless  Dalila  '^  be- 
decked, ornate,  and  gay/'  calculated  to  excite 
his  disgust  and  spleen,  that  had  been  thus  thrust 
before  his  sight.  The  demeanor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  awoke,  in  the  torpid  mind  of  the 
Earl^  a  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which^ 
when  summed  up,  agreed  that  a  ^vretched, 
blighted  beings  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
an  incurable  misfortune,  was  in  his  presence— 
and  that  being,  the  daughter  of  his  old  and 
once  most  dear  friend— the  only  man  who  had 
retained  a  place  in  his  rusted  affections.  And 
then  again  the  suggestion  flashed  upon  his  per- 
ception, that  he  himself  was  a  cause,  although 
a  remote  one,  of  all  this  ruin — ^for  Iiad  he  not 
introduced  the  serpent  who  had  effected  ad- 
mittance into  that  nest  of  felicity  ?  He  must 
really  exert  himself  to  say  something  kind  and 
encouraging. 

'*  Madam,"  he  began,  *'I  am  afraid  you  are 
fatigued  by  your  journey — ^had  a  stormy  voyage 
I  believe  I  heard  it  said." 
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Sybil  lifted  up  her  face,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  speakerfor  a  moment  with  such  a  look 
ofwildness  that  it  froze  his  tongue  into  silence; 
and  his  uneasiness  increased,  when  having 
glanced  fearfully  round  the  apartment,  she 
started  up,  and  approaching  Lord  Castlerosse, 
said  in  a  hollow  voice, 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  not  of  my  own  free  will 
that  I  thus  intrude  my  shame  and  my  misery 
upon  you.  I  know  that  no  honourable  house 
can  receive  me  but  with  pollution." 

"Madam,"  interposed  his  Lordship,  "much 
as  I  may  regret  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred,  yet,  your  being  the  daughter  of  my 
friend,  Mr.Devereux " 

**0h,  Merciful  God  I — my  father's  friend — 
my  father's  friend  1"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
Sybil,  "  and  I  stand  thus  before  my  father* s 
JriendP^  and  burning  tears  trickled  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Madam,  pray  do  not   agitate  yourself— 
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what  id    passed   cannot   be  recalled,  however 
much  to  be  deplored,  .whilst  under  my  roof,  I 

trust " 

To  his  great  relief,  his  nephew's  voice  being: 
heard  on  the  stairs,  his  wife  shrunk  back  into 
her  seat.  Fitz  Hugh,  however,  did  not  imme- 
diately enter,  and  from  the  tones  in  which  he 
was  holding  forth,  and  the  occasional  expres- 
sions which  reached  the  listening  ears  of  one 
at  least — for  the  lady  scarce  seemed  to  hear 
the  sound— the  strongest  terms  of  anjjer  and 
denunciations  belonging  to  the  English  and 
Irish  vocabulary,  were  put  in  requisition.  It 
was  evident  that  his  choler  was  highly  excited, 
but  at  length  he  appeared... his  face  still  in- 
flamed with  rage... but  his  countenance  expres- 
sing triumph,  and  he  was  followed  by  refresh- 
ments, of  which — having  pressed  his  wife  to 
partake,  who  first  loathingly  turned  from  their 
sight,  then  reluctantly  acceded  to  his  importu- 
nity— Hardreas  sat  down  and  made  a  hearty 
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repast ;  talking  to  bis  uncle  as  he  proceeded, 
with  all  the  ease  of  one  who  feels  himself  a 
most  welcome  and  beloved  visitor. 

After  some  considerable  delay,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  that  her  apart- 
ment was  ready  for  her  reception,  and  thither 
Hardress  escorted  her. 

**  You  must  not  expect,  Sybil,"  he  said,  "  to 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  many  signs  of 
civilization  and  refinement ;  you  must  remem- 
ber that  you  are  in  wild  Ireland,  otherwise 
the  accommodation  and  attendants  provided 
for  you,  may  strike  you  as  not  a  little  uncouth.*' 

But  too  powerfully  overcome  by  mental  and 
bodily  pain,  and  exhaustion,  his  wretched  cora^- 
panion  seemed  to  care  little  for  aught  sur- 
rounding her.  No  attendants,  indeed,  pressed 
their  offices,  though  one  or  two  barefooted, 
scantily  clad  servant  girls^  crossed  their  path ; 
who  paused  in  the  midst  of  their  voluble  talk... 
carried  on  in  their  outlandish  sounding  dialect 
...to  turn  a  most  curious,  and  not  over  respect- 
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ful  glance  on  "his  honor's  lady;"  in  whose 
service  tliey  had  been  called  from  their  beds 
to  officiate,  with  the  comforting  intimation 
from  the  house-keeper,  that  she  had  no  fancy 
to  have  her  brains  knocked  out  by  Mr.  Ilard- 
ress,  or  she  would'nt  have  stirred  a  finger  to 
make  such  a  one  as  her  a  place  in  the  pig-stye 
even. 

And  then  every  epithet  which  the  Irish 
language  affords  for  the  abuse  of  a  woman  of 
evil  report,  bad  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
beldame. .  .in  application  to  that  being,  towards 
whom,  but  so  short  a  time  before,  the  highest 
in  the  land  felt  that  sort  of  undefinable  defer- 
ence, created  by  the  halo  of  Diana-like  chas- 
tity, which  seemed  to  surround  the  young 
wife. 

The  Irish  people  of  the  lower  class,  whatever 
may  be  their  failings,  have  certainly  one  great 
redeeming  characteristic— it  is,  a  strong  moral 
sense  of  that  last  named  attribute ;  the  sevcuth 
commandment,  indeed,  appearing  to  usurp  in 
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their  consideration,  the  place  which  it  would  be 
well  that  the  sixth  more  largely  shared.  It 
was  against  a  manifestation  of  this  spirit  in 
his  worthy  country-woman,  the  old  house- 
keeper, that  Hardress  had  so  fiercely  contended, 
before  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  set  about 
preparations  for  his  wife's  accommodation.  At 
first  she  had  stoutly  and  pertinaciously  refused 
to  '*  stir  a  finger,"  for  any  such  like  creature 
his  honor  might  choose  to  bring  to  disgrace  his 
Lordship's  house.  And  even  Dennis  gravely 
evidenced  his  concurrence  in  these  sentiments, 
till  at  length  both  were  forced  to  flinch  beneath 
the  terrible  and  menacing  fury  of  their  for- 
midable young  master ;  and  muttering. .  .that  it 
the  lady  were  now  really  his  lawful  wife,  it  did 
make  some  difference... the  unwilling  dame  had 
departed,  though  with  no  very  good  grace,  to 
attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  directions;  the 
result  of  which  was  the  preparation  of  the 
most  habitable  chamber  of  which  the  old 
Castle  could  boast,  for  the  admission  of  one, 
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who  truly  stood  in  need  of  some  comfort  and 
repose. 

And  what  a  chamber  was  this  for  the  luxu- 
riantly nurtured  Sybil !  Large  and  lofty  were 
its  dimensions... the  loosely  fastened  panels  of 
the  many  windows  shaking  and  clattering  from 
the  night^s  storm.  A.  large  old-fashioned  bed. . . 
its  draperies  composed  of  what  once  had  been 
handsome  crimson  damask^  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room^  being  the  only  furniture^  save  a 
few  crazy  chairs  and  a  rickety  table.  Cobwebs 
iiung  in  undisturbed  tranquility  from  every 
direction  of  this  sombre-looking  couch,  and  a 
hastily  constructed  peat  fire,  filled  the  apart- 
ment with  smoke,  which  yielded  a  most  suffo- 
cating smell. 

Sybil,  however,  heeded  it  not,  and  Hardress, 
after  depositing  her  in  this  domicile  under  the 
care  of  her  maid. ..a  respectable  middle-aged 
woman,  returned  to  Lord  Castlerosse,  whom 
he  found,  although  it  was  then  past  cloven 
o'clock,  more  widely  awakened  by  all  the  strange 
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and  stirriog  events  of  the  evening,  than  he 
had  probably  been  for  many  a  day ;  though  on 
his  nephew's  re-appearance,  he  plainly  in- 
timated his  wish  to  Dennis,  to  retire  for  the 
night  without  further  delay. 

But  Fitz  Hugh  suffered  not  his  uncle  to 
depart,  before  he  had  striven  to  impress  upon 
his  mind,  several  points  on  which  he  wished 
him  to  possess  a  clear  and  right  understand- 
ing. He  informed  the  Earl  that  the  lady  he 
had  introduced  into  the  Castle,  had  been  united 
to  him  in  the  lawful  bands  of  matrimony,  and 
placed  the  certificate  in  his  hands,  adding 
whilst  he  did  so,  that  consequently  the  child, 
shortly  to  be  born,  would  possess  a  legitimate 
claim  to  his  family  name,  and — if  it  so  pleased 
his  Lordship — his  inheritance!  Might  it  not, 
he  urged,  be  made  a  convenient  stop-gap,  to 
much  of  the  troublesome  business,  he  knew  his 
uncle  had  drawn  on  his  lawyers  by  the  with- 
drawal ot  his  former  intentions  towards  his 
unworthy  self,  and  the  ccmsequent  transfer  of 
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Ilia  favour  to  the  female  branches  of  the  family; 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  ascertain- 
ing which  of  the  numerous  distant  claimants 
for  tlie  property,  had  the  best  right  to  the  heir- 
ship. He  was  not  discouraged  by  the  manner 
in  which  these  considerations  were  received  by 
Lord  Castlerosse,  though  the  strongest  effect 
apparently  produced  on  the  mind  of  his  Lord- 
ship, was  unfeigned  horror  at  the  prospect  of 
the  event  which  they  announced ;  for  turning 
to  Dennis,  wlio,  by  Fitz  Plugh's  desire,  had 
remained  in  the  room,  he  enquired,  in  a  tone 
which  expressed  his  extreme  consternation — 
"  where  the  lady  had  been  lodged,'*  and  ^seemed 
relieved  when  informed  of  the  distant  locality 
of  the  chamber  assigned  to  her  use. 

But  even  this  circumstance  could  not  save  him 
from  some  of  the  much  dreaded  inconvenience, 
attendant  on  that  same  event ;  for  before  the 
night  was  over,  the  Castle  was  in  a  state  of 
panic  and  bustle,  such  as  could  not  have  failed 
to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  seven  sleepers  them- 
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aelves.  There  was  banging  of  doors — shrill 
calls— shuffling  of  feet  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dors !— all  the  house  being  called  up  to  assist  in 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  an  establishment 
so  ill  prepared  for  a  catastrophe  of  that  kindi 
For  who  among  the  inmates  of  Castlerosse— 
twelve  hours  before— could  have  imagined  the 
possibility  of  such  a  sound  as  the  cry  for  the 
accoucheur^  being  heard  in  the  dwelling  of  the 
venerable  bachelor  recluse? — ^but  so  it  was. 
Some  weeks  were  still  wanting  to  the  period, 
when  the  birth  of  Fitz  Hugh's  child  might  be 
expected ;  but  it  was  only  very  natural  that 
all  the  fatigue  and  wretchedness  which  the 
unhappy  Sybil  had  endured,  should  hasten 
the  event;  and  after  but  a  few  hours  of  much 
required  rest,  she  awoke  to  feel  that  her  time 
of  trial  had  arrived— that  time  of  fearfulness 
and  trembling,  and  horrible  dread  to  every 
woman— even  to  the  happy  soul  who  hails  it 
but  as  a  light  affliction,  leading  to  joy  and 
blessedness  so  intense,  that  when  passed  away 

VOL.    IL  N 
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it  will  be  forgotten^  or  only  remembered  as  a 
dream.  The  prosperous  and  the  innocent 
must  feel  at  such  a  moment  the  snares  of  death 
encompass  her  round  about,  and  the  pains  of 
hell  get  [hold  upon  her. — With  hope  and  love, 
and  promised  bliss,  to  buoy  up  her  fainting 
spirit — she  yet  must  feel  that  no  human  hand 
can  uphold,  no  human  aid,  comfort,  or  re- 
fresh^ whilst  passinpr  through  this  dark  vale 
of  suffering. 

What  then  must  be  the  bitterness  of  this 
cup  of  trembling  to  her,  who  has  no  draught 
of  sweetness  to  allay  its  agony,  through  the 
dreary  darkness  of  this  road  of  sorrow — no  ray 
of  love  or  joy  to  light  up  its  fearful  gloom  ? 
And  such  was  now  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Sybil  In  a  strange  country,  surrounded  by 
unknown  faces,  and  with  the  pangs  of  memory 
rending  her  sinking  frame,  w  ith  mental  tor^ 
turc,  far  above  all  bodily  anguish — the  recollec- 
tions of  parallel  events,  mocking  her  with 
images  of  times  past^which  came  before  her 
as  dreams  of  heaven,  in  comparison  to  the 
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ir^wing  torments  of  this  present  suffering! 
^er  groaiis*-her  criea,  were  truly  the  shrieks 
^  despair...  and  the  light  of  day  arose  and 
fc«t  again  before  her  child  of  shame  and  guilt 
^aa  bom  into  the  world ;  and  when  the  feeble 
sry  of  the  babe  smote  upon  the  mother's  ears, 
low  was  it  received... by  a  father's  blessing? 
.••No...a  father's  curse.  A  deep  curse  burst 
nrom  the  lips  of  Fitz  Hugh  on  his  being  in- 
formed that  a  daughter  was  bom  unto  his 
lame;  and  when  it  was  added  that  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  the  infant  living  many 
lOUFB,  his  answer  was... 

•'So  much  the  better!" 

At  the  same  moment^the  instinctive  feelings 
}f  a  mother  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  wretched 
Sylnl's  breast,  in  defence  of  the  babe  she  had 
Mongbt  forth  in  pain  and  sorrow ;  and  when 
.t  was  taken  to  her  bed  side,  she  stretched  forth 
ler  feeble  arms  to  receive  it  into  her  bosom, 
:hat  at  least,  in  a  mother's  embrace  it  might 
breathe  forth  its  little  soul.  But  when  she  felt 
N    3 
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the  infant  in  her  arms,' and  gazed  upon  its  face, 
associations  fraught  with  agonj,  so  completely 
overwhelmed  her,  that  groaning,  with  a 
shudder,  she  turned  away  her  head,  and 
suffered  it  to  be  removed,  in  order  that  Father 
Patrick,  as  the  old  nurse  encouragingly  said, 
might  make  a  Christian  of  the  child  before  it 
went  to  Paradise. 

Now  Father  Patrick,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  the  priest  of  the  village— and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Castle  also... for  though  its  Lord 
was  nominally  a  Protestant,  no  rival  brother  of 
that  persuasion  had  ever  been  established  as  an 
interloper  in  his  parish,  which  was  accordingly 
as  purely  Roman  Catholic  as  it  could  be. 

On  hearing  of  the  event  at  the  Castle,  be  con- 
sidered it  his  dutyto  attend,  in  case  of  any  criti- 
cal emergency,  which  might  require  his  spiritual 
aid :  and  of  course  on  hearing  of  the  precarious 
state  of  the  newly-born  babe,  he  suggested  the 
necessity  of  its  immediate  admittance  into  the 
Holy  Church.    All  was  therefore  made  ready 
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for  the  sacred  ceremonial  in  the  chamber  where 
lay  the  mother;  nothing  more  was  required 
but  to  decide  on  the  name.  The  request  was 
therefore  whispered  to  Sybils  that  she  should 
mention  one. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  Her  weakness 
and  exhaustion  probably  bewildering  her  brain 
and  causing  reminiscences  of  the  past  to  con- 
fuse themselves  with  the  present... she  mur- 
mured with  a  strange,  wan^smilCj  illumining  her 
now  haggard  features... 

**0h,  you  know,  .you  know  "...and  she 
raised  her  eyes  in  the  mean-time  to  the  wall 
opposite^  as  if  in  seach  of  some  object... 
'^ Mary!... is  it  not  Mary,  Albert?'* 

But  the  utterance  of  that  last  word  seemed 
to  jar  with  violence  some  chord  of  memory, 
and  recal  her  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  reality 
...for  she  started  up  with  a  shriek.  The  nurse 
soothingly  interposed  with... 

**  Yes,  my  honey,  it  shall  be  Mary... who 
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could  wish,"  she  added^  crosaiog  herself,  ''for 
a  prettier  or  more  blessed  name?" 

*^  Mary  I. .  do... no^ call  it  notlirlary... blessed, 
blessed  Mary  I... but  Mara ...  Mara  ...bitter  I... 
yes,  most  bitter  !"  cried  ths  wretched  Sybil, 
and  she  covered  up  her  face  and  groaned. 

The  poor  babe  was  baptized  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn 
of  a  stormy  morning...  the  charitable  priest 
choosing,  in  preference,  to  endow  it  with  the 
more  common  and  propitious  denomination  of 
'^Mary!" 

The  steward  was  obliged  to  attend,  with 
two  female  servants,  as  sponsors— the  father  of 
the  child  declining  to  be  present  at  a  cere- 
mony, which  he  looked  upon  as  mummery. 
For  the  mother,  Fitz  Hugh  often  inquired  with 
some  anxiety,  but  the  evident  disappointment 
with  which  Lord  Castlerosse  received  the 
tidings  of  the  sex  of  the  infSuit,  only  increased 
the  spleen  and  aversion  oonoeived  by  Hardress 
against  his  little  daughter.  It  quite  enraged  him 
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to  see  the  *' small  dark  misery"  lying  upon 
its  mother's  bosom  —for  again  nature  had  as- 
serted its  all-powerful  rights  over  every  other 
feeling, and  won  for  the  babe  that  place— Nay, 
it  was  pressed  more  closely  to  her  breast  when 
words  of  disgust  escaped  the  father's  lips,  as  if 
his  very  hatred  made  her  love  more  warm ;  and 
Hardress  ceased  to  trouble  much  further  the 
lying-in-room  with  visits  evidently  so  little 
gratifying  to  their  object.  Eagerly  sought  out 
by  Desmond,  immediately  his  arrival  at  the 
Castle  was  ascertained,  he  was  soon  engaged, 
night  and  day,  in  interests  of  a  very  different 
nature;  and  the  invalid  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  Irish  officials,  who 
had  it  all  their  own  way;  for  the  foreign 
maid,  a  quiet  person,  strange  both  to  their 
language  and  customs,  was  little  able  to  assert 
authority,  or  receive  much  consideration  as  an 
overseer. 

Not  that  there  was  much  cause  for  complaint 
as  far  as  the  treatment  of  the  patient  was  con* 
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cemed.  The  nurse  was  a  kind,  attentive  old 
body^  though  certainly  rather  too  much  of  a 
social  turn — for  she  and  her  assisting  crones 
would  sit  over  the  lire  for  hours,  sipping  their 
whiskey,  and  presuming  on  the  passive  apathy 
of  their  charge,  to  talk  and  gossip  in  that  low 
monotonous  murmur,  more  fatiguing  to  a  sick 
person  than  conversation  in  a  louder  tone. 

But  after  the  Rrst  few  days,  during  which 
bodily  pain  and  weakness  almost  overpowered 
the  exercise  of  mental  emotion  of  any  kind^ 
there  succeeded  a  period  of  comparative  calm^ 
to  the  being  who  had  been  for  so  long  tossed 
upon  a  sea  of  tempestuous  agony;  for  apart 
from  the  harrowing  sensations,  which  the  sight 
of  Fitz  Hugh  never  failed  to  awaken— little 
attentive  to  aught  that  passed  around,  she  spent 
her  days  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  stupor,  in  which 
the  realities  of  the  present  were  absorbed  by 
the  heavenly  vision  of  the  past,  upon  which 
her  imagination  ranged  at  wilL  The  babe, 
which,  day  after  day,  contrary  to  all  ezpeeta- 
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tioD,  continued  in  existence.. .though  still  most 
sickly  in  appearance... as  it  lay  still  and  sleeping 
by  her  side^  only  seemed  to  contribute  to  the 
soothing  and  softening  influence  which  had 
gathered  round  her  senses. 

Occasionally,  however,  fearful  gleams  of 
light  broke  through  the  darkness^  which  was- 
te her  most  blessed  obscurity ;  and  these  were 
when  Hardress  was  forced  upon  her  percep- 
tion, either  by  his  personal  presence,  or  by  ac- 
cidental associations.  One  night,  in  a  new 
feature,  did  such  light  burst  upon  her. 

Suddenly  awaking  from  a  long  slcep^  her 
attention  was  at  first  carelessly  attracted  by 
the  conversation  going  on  between  the  nurse 
and  the  house-keeper— for  the  latter^  in  spite 
of  all  her  virtuous  prejudices,  did  not  scruple 
to  drop  in  at  times,  for  a  ^*  bit  of  talk  and^drop 
of  comfort  with  nurse  Healey.*' 

*'  Yes,  sure  it's  just  a  twelvemonth  gone !" 
the  last  named  was  saying,    ''since  Master 
Desmond  came  here — over  from  England,  and 
N  5 
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brought  the  young  creature's  hair  for  a  bit  of 
a  keepsake — some  long  yellow  locks — and  told 
them  it  M-as  all  that  was  left  of  the  poor 
hinny  —  that  she  had  thrown  herself  into 
the  water  and  was  drowned  and  buried; 
and  then  they  who  had  cursed  their  child 
before,  as  one  they'd  never  think  of,  or  look 
upon  again,  took  on  sorely.  The-  mother  has 
never  looked  up  since ;  the  father  vowed  he'd 
be  revenged  on  Master  Fitz  Hugh ;  surely  I 
would' nt  be  in  his  skin  if  he  meets  old  Ma- 
hony  on  the  road !  And  there's  many  another 
M'ho  would  fain  knock  our  gentleman  on  the 
head  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  maid^  Norah— 
the  flower  of  Killamey,  as  they  used  to  call 
her !  Her  brothers — young  Murdoch,  her  lover, 
andalll" 

**Ah,  well  I  neither  would  I  be  the  lady 
there  I"  continued  the  house-keeper,  ''if  it's 
for  her  Master  Fitz  Hugh  turned  the  girl  off, 
and  drove  her  to  the  deed." 

*^  YesI  and  that's  how  they  say  it  was!'*  the 
other  inteiposed— ^'  The  poor  body  was  tomed 
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It  into  the  streets.  She  had  always  a  wild 
"ith  spirit  about  her— and  they  pulled  her 
it  of  the  river  the  next  morning,  when  he 
M  gone  'cross  the  sea  with  his  new  love  there, 
^  had  left  husband,  and  children,  and  all,  for 
3  sake  of  his  ill-favoured  £Etce,  which  it  puts 
'  into  a  fever  to  look  upon,  now  the  mis- 
e£»s  done." 

^  sudden  movement  of  the  invalid  cause 
KX^  to  lower  their  voices.  She  had  power- 
y  suspended  her  breath  to  catch  the  whis- 
dd  words  of  this  communication,  which  had 
dually  excited  her  curiosity — and  it  seemed 
^ith  a  vivid  flash  to  throw  light  upon  that, 
<2h  had  often  since,  like  the  memory  of  a 
^dered  dream,  floated  across  her  recollec- 
1  -that  spirit-like  form  io  the  London  abode 
^iz  Hugh  which  had  fled  pant  her  with 
^  appalling  shriek.  And  now  again  it 
^ed  to  flit  before  her  vision — again  in  fancy 
heard  the  cry— and  more— the  very  spksh- 
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ing  of  the  water^  which  engulfed  another  victim 
of  her  baleful  sio. 

That  night  Sybil  waR  deliriou8-*-and  the 
cause  of  her  being  so,  the  nurse  laid  to  any 
other  source  than  the  true  one.  This  attack 
retarded  for  some  time  her  recovery.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it 
was  during  thatperiod—she  afterwards  remem- 
bered, in  a  dim  confused  manner — that  words 
strange,  yet  familiar^  sounded  on  her  ears — and 
an  object  was  placed  before  her  eyes — fascina- 
ting  her  gaze — ^both  acting  as  some  holy,  sooth- 
ing charm  upon  her  soul. 

But  with  returning  physical  convalescence, 
this  influence  had  dispersed.  She  saw,  indeed, 
occasionally,  a  man,  dad  in  a  dark  garb,  and 
with  a  grave  countenance,  approach  her,  and 
strive  to  enter  ^into  conversation ;  bat  her  re- 
serve defeated  bis  endeavours.  •• 

^  She  shrank  from  all,  and  her  siknt  mood 
Made  her  wish  only  for  solitttde." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Ob,  in  my  dreams  I  feel  them-^see  them— 

The  dajs  of  bliss  return  aguo, 

As  victor  angels  tread  beneath 

The  snare  of  iiendsf  the  rage  of  men. 

And  erer  more  a  rweet  dehinon 

Above  my  slumber  hoyers  near— 

And  tells  of  holy  retribution, 

And  chides  my  doubt  and  soothes  my  fear. 

I  wake,  and  all  is  dark  and  drear  I 

I  curse  my  sleep  whose  magic  power 
Ilath  marked  with  bliss,  my  hopeless  heart. 

Hbbbb's  Ma8qu£  of  Gwbkdolike. 


A  FEW  weeks  more,  and  the  character  of  the 
solitude  of  Sjbil  had  somewhat  changed^ 
Her    dreary   days    for   the    most  part,  crept 
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over  her  head,  as  she  sat  with  her  noble 
uncle-in-law  in  his  lugubrious  den.  Har- 
dress  Fitz  Hugh  for  the  better  security-- 
during  his  now  frequent  absences  —  of  the 
respect  and  observance;  it  was  his  pleasure 
should  be  shewn  towards  his  wife,  at  once 
established  this  apartment  as  her  daily  habi- 
tation; to  which  arrangement;  Lord  Castle- 
rosse  having  at  first  tacitly  consented,  it  be- 
came a  mechanical  habit  to  Sybil,  there  to 
resort;  and  to  her  companion^  to  expect  her. 

She  seldom  employed  herself;  but  generally 
sat  in  dark  abstracted  gloom,  with  her  head 
bent  down — her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  and 
hiding  the  day-light  from  her  sight— her  long 
hair  hanging  about  her  face,  dishevelled — neg- 
lected^or  in  her  more  unquiet  moods;  her  tall 
form  rocking  to  and  frO;  before  the  old  man's 
eyeS;  till  the  very  movement  charmed  the  senses 
of  the  Earl  into  slumber.  And  when  he  next 
awoke,  perchance  the  scene  had  taken  a  new 
feature— There  sat  still  the  same  figure,  but 
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again  motionlesd  and  rlgid»  or  her  movementg 
as  gentle,  in  comparison  to  her  former  manner^ 
as  the  sad  waving  of  the  tree  by  the  summer 
breeze,  to  that  rocked  and  tossed,  hj  the  blast 
of  a  winter's  storm.  For — to  the  old  Lord — 
strange,  puzzling  sight ! — a  little  baby  lay  on 
her  knee — his  infant  great  niece— an  object, 
however,  which  he  could  at  first  scarcely  be- 
lieve to  be  the  thing,  they  called  a  babi/ — a 
creature  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  epi- 
tome of  ^^  noyance  and  unrest "  ^'muling  and 
puking  in  its  nurse's  arms." 

From  its  birth  might  the  little  stranger  have 
seemed  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  dark,  sad 
position — its  unwelcome  entry  into  this  world 
of  woe,  such  was  the  unnatural  stillness  of  its 
baby-hood  Though  sickly  in  appearance,  it 
never,  by  its  cries,  gave  sign  of  any  suffering ; 
scarcely  ever  was  the  little  voice  heard^  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  period  when  infants  begin  to 
take  notice,  had  it  not  been  for  something  in 
the  expression  of  the  large  dark  eyes,  as  they 
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wandered  from  object  to  object,  and  fixed 
themselves  on  the  fire  flames,  doubts  might 
have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  those,  ac- 
customed to  lively  children,  as  to  the  baby^s 
intellectual  perfection. 

It  was  with  sentiments  of  a  strange— almost 
an  indescribable  nature,  that  Sybil  appeared 
to  regard  this  little  being.  Never  did  she 
caress  it — every  source  of  any  such  soft  tender- 
ness, seemed  for  ever  dried  up  in  her  stagnated 
heart.  All  necessary  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  infant,  but  no  mother's  tear  of  affection 
ever  bedewed  its  brow — no  mother's  fond 
smile,  cast  its  bright  sunshine  on  the  little  fi^ce. 

The  deep  and  mighty  shadow  of  a  dark  and 
heavy  cloud  of  sorrow,  alone  fell  reflected  upon 
the  infant's  countenance.  It  was  a  sallow  com- 
plexioned  child,  with  no  beauty,  save  from  the 
large  dark  eyes,  which  from  their  striking  size 
were  likely  to  attract  attention ;  and  yet  on 
this  tiny  creature,  Sybil's  gaze  would  be  riveted 
for  hours,  and  none  could  pierce  through  the 
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impenetrable  shroud  of  her  then  settled  ex- 
pression. None  could  tell  of  the  self-torture 
she  was  madly  inflicting,  by  the  means  of  this 
innocent  instrument — that  in  review,  were  in 
contrast,  passing  before  her  mind's  eye  the  calm, 
pure  features  of  her  first  born — ^her  Madonna, 
the  serene,  heavenly  smile  of  her  first  Mary! 
who  had  gently  infused  into  her  heart,  maternal 
love,  in  its  freshest — holiest — softest  nature. 

And  the  splendid  infant  Sybil,  whose  lofty 
and  regal  beauty,  even  in  her  cradle,  had  let 
loose,  in  all  its  power,  the  currant  of  a  more 
earthly  stream — the  nxother^  8  pride  f  And  then 
those  feelings  all  condensed  in  one—of  love  and 
pride,  and  joy  ineffable,  towards  that  angel 
spirit — that  cherub  face — ^her  boy,  her  Bertie, 
her  glory  1 — ^the  very  image  of— 

But  at  that  point — that  word  of  her  once  fond 
idolatry,  the  power  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  mysterious  bewilderment,  which 
restrains  the  mortal  spirit  from  striving  to 
pierce  the  hidden  things  of  a  world  to  come — 
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a  veil,  a  thick  overpowering  veil  seemed  to 
spread  over  her  mind,  preventing  her  even  in 
thought  from  approaching  Aim,  from  whom  a 
gulf  of  shame  and  guilt,  and  misery  had 
separated  her. 

But  this  state  could  scarcely  have  continued, 
without  at  last  reaching  to  a  crisis ;  melancholy 
madness  must  inevitably  have  ensued,  if  some 
violent  shock  had  not  come  to  break  the  fast 
gathering  charm  of  mental  darkness,  and  re- 
stored the  unfortunate  woman  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  reality,  and  perception  of  feeling— 
a  perception  more  healthy  to  her  mind,  and 
soul,  even  though  its  every  glimpse  was  agony 
unqualified- 
Lord  Castlerosse  had  been  roused  for  a  time, 
in  no  small  degree,  by  the  late  circumstances, 
even  so  far  as  to  make  many  unwonted  exer- 
tions both  mental  and  bodily,  and  amongst 
these,  was  the  act  of  inditing  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Devereuz^  informing  him  of  the  fact  of  his 
daughter  being  domesticated  under  his  roof; 
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the  birth  of  the  child  being  also  slightly 
mentioned,  as  a  communication  which  could 
carry  with  it,  nought  but  pain  and  shame.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  compassion  and  feeling,  of 
the  unhappy  Sybil— of  the  signs  of  penitence 
and  regret,  which  her  spirits  and  demeanor 
showed  forth,  for  in  no  other  way,  did  Lord 
Castlerosseknow  how  to  lay  before  her  parents, 
the  nature  of  the  strong  character  of  her  out- 
ward appearance.  He  ended  his  epistle  by 
bidding  his  friend,  at  least  have  the  conso- 
lation of  feeling,  that  the  poor  lady,  as  far  as 
his  will  was  concerned,  was  provided  with  a 
respectable  home,  as  long  as  it  was  her 
pleasure,  or  in  her  power  to  remain  at 
Castlerosse* 

It  was  a  consolation — though  a  mournful 
one,  to  the  afflicted  family,  to  gain  this  in- 
formation, as  far  as  the  lost  one  herself  was 
concerned  ;  as  for  themselves,  no  tears  of 
penitence  or  regret,  could  wash  out  their 
bitter  grief,  or  the  shame — the  scorn  (for  how 
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like  to  scorn^  is  the  pity  of  the  world !)  which 
must  for  ever  be  their  portion.  But  it  was  a 
kind  of  solace  to  them  to  know,  that  the 
once -idolized  being,  to  whom  their  hearts 
still  clung  with  but  too  agonizing  tenacity, 
was  safe,  in  person  at  least,  and  under  repu- 
table and  kind  protection — not  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  her  destroyer.  Yes,  all  this  was, 
in  some  degree,  consolation — ^that  species  of 
melancholy  solace,  which  might  be  felt,  on  hear- 
ing that  the  missing  corpse  of  some  beloved 
friend  had  been  discovered,  and  committed  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.  And  then  it  was  the 
governess's  part  to  fulfil  the  strict  injunc- 
tions of  Albert  Lennard,  and  despatch  to 
Castlerosse  all  the  objects,  once  the  private 
possessions  of  his  lost  wife.  It  was  the  effect 
produced  on  her  by  these  substantial  me- 
mentos of  the  past  which  worked  the  change 
in  the  bias  of  her  mind. 

The  dreary  winter  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
several   packing-cases  arrived.      Fits  Hugh 
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himself  informed  her  what  they  contained, 
and  proposed  their  being  opened  for  her  inspec- 
tion. The  character  of  his  present  pursuiti, 
and  of  the  society  he  frequented,  was  not  such 
as  to  keep  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
in  any  very  refined  or  gentle  frame  ;  and 
he  was  becoming  weary  and  impatient  of  the 
stagnant  calm  of  gloomy  inanimation  which  so 
hopelessly  shrouded  his  wretched  wife.  Any 
show  of  passion,  petulance — or  hatred  even, 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  this  sullen 
— dull — unvarying  quietude ;  for  any  of  those 
demonstrations  he  could  have  met,  and  repaid 
with  the  same  weapons,  but  for  this  mood, 
there  was  no  retaliation.  With  satisfaction, 
therefore,  he  hailed  the  appearance  of  these 
relics  of  the  past,  from  the  supposition  that  their 
sight  could  scarcely  fail  to  break— by  the 
pangs  of  memory— the  spell  of  stern  silence, 
which  enthralled  her  suffering  spirit. 
;  With  cruel  interest,  he  determined  himself 
to  watch  the  working  of  the  experiment  upon 
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the  yictim.  The  dispatch  of  the  effects  had 
been  announced  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlerosae, 
who  commissioned  his  nephew  to  impart  to  his 
wife,  the  intelligence.  Fitz  Hugh  accordingly 
broke  to  her  the  occurrence,  in  the  following 
manner — 

^^  Sybil  I  there  has  been  an  arrival  at  the 
Castle  this  morning,  which  concerns  you*" 

She  turned  her  eyes,  upon  him  with  a  look, 
speaking  but  little  of  interest  or  inquiry. 

''Yes  I"  Hardress  continued,  in  his  tone  of 
scornful  ridicule,  **  With  the  magnanimous 
generosity  of  soul,  for  which  your  late  husband 
is  so  greatly  famed,  he  has  sent,  as  was  an- 
nounced in  a  letter  to  my  uncle,  the  personali- 
ties you  possessed,  as  his  wife  -jewels*— pic- 
tures— clothes,  &C.,  ftc" 

Sybil  suddenly  sprung  from  her  seat,  and 
with  a  wild,  eager  countenance,  stretched  out 
her  arms  as  if  to  receive  them. 

**  Ah  r  Fitz  Hugh  exclaimed  in  the  aame 
jesting,  bantering  tone,  *'  I  see  it  ii  whli  you 
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B8  with  all  women  ;  there  is  no  resisting  the 
never-failing  charm  of  new,  or  newly  recovered 
gauds.  But  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh,  are  you  quite 
sure  that  I  can  allow  you  to  receive  these 
things  ?  may  I  not  naturally  be  jealous,  that 
any  such  appurtenances  of  your  former  state 
should  be  again  in  your  possession,  to  revive 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  oxight  at  least,  now 
to  be  banished  for  ever  from  your  breast  ?" 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Fitz  Hugh  continued  to 
fix  a  penetrating,  malicious  glance  on  her 
countenance,  from  which,  at  his  words,  the 
transient  glow  of  eagerness  and  animation 
vanished,  and  with  tightly  clenched  hands,  and 
lips  pressed  together,  she  gasped  despairingly— 
"  Then  why  thus  cruelly  mock  me  ?" 
"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  do  so,"  returned 
Fitz  Hugh,  assuming  a  colder  and  more  care- 
less  tone,  ''  nor  have  I  really  any  desire  to 
keep  from  you  these  things ;  on  the  contrary 
I  have  given  orders  for  them  to  be  brought  up 
to  these  rooms,  and  I  myself  will  assist  you  in 
unpacking  them." 
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A  flash  of  something  like  pleasure  had  illu- 
mined Sybil's  features  when  he  first  spoke, 
but  at  this  last  sentence,  hiding  her  face'  in 
her  hands,  she  murmured  in  a  voice  of  horror 
...'*  Ohno— ohnol" 

But  the  cases  were  even  at  that  moment 
carried  in,  placed  before  her,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  Fitz  Hugh,  uncovered  and  uDmatted 
ere  the  servants  departed.  Then  Sybil's  eyes, 
which  had  been  following  these  proceedings 
with  avidity,  turned  beseechingly  towards 
Hardress,  who  stood  keenly  watching  her  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

*'  Shall  I  proceed?"  he  inquired.  ^'  I  am 
sure  I  shall  make  a  more  efficient  assistant  in 
the  business,  than  your  maid — Why  should 
you  object?"  he  continued,  with  an  air  of 
fierce  surprise,  as,  flpringiog  forward  with  a 
cry,  she  seized  his  arm,  and  then  sinking  on 
her  knees  before  the  chest,  spread  her  hands 
over  it,  as  if  guarding  a  holy  shrine  from  his 
sacrilegious  approacL 
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"  Do  you  expect  to  find  ought  there,  which, 
as  my  tmfe^  I  cannot  allow  you  to  retain  ?  I 
tell  you  9  Madam,  that  is  all  I  have  any  de- 
sire to  ascertain ;  let  me  therefore  proceed  in 
the  work,  if  you  wish  to  be  afterwards  left  in 
the  solitary  enjoyment  of  your  recovered  trea* 
sures." 

The  miserable  being  arose  with  a  gesture  of 
despair,  retired  to  a  distance,  muttering  in  a 
hoarse  voice — *^  Well !  well — let  it  be  so  !'* 
sank  upon  a  chair,  and  covered  up  her  face ; 
remaining  in  tortured  agony,  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  that,  which  might  tear  the  breast  of 
one,  in  whose  presence  some  unholy  hand  was 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  of  some 
beloved  being, 

Fitz  Hugh  soon  wearied  of  the  task  he  had 
taken  upon  himself.  He  had  merely  glanced 
over  the  contents  of  each  case — jewels,  orna- 
ments, books,  &c.,  &c.,  till  at  length  he  came 
to  one,  into  which  he  more  carefully  dived, 
lingering  over  the  examination  of  the  articles 

VOL.    II  o 
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it  enclosed.  They  were  pictures,  and  presently 
the  tortured  woman,  heard  the  exdamation 
burst  from  his  lips — 

"  What  a  splendid  child ! — a  perfect  study  I 
This  one  I  never  saw — quite  unlike  the  hated 
Lennard  stock !" 

She  could  no  longer  refrain — but  sprung  to 
his  sidc^  and  gazed  upon  the  bold  and  beauti- 
fully executed  drawing  of  her  little  Sybil; 
then,  her  eyes  wandering  over  the  other  por- 
traits that  lay  there,  a  change  passed  over  her 
countenance — she  shrieked,  "My  father— my 
children!" — and  fell  to  the  ground  She  had 
fainted. 


A  month  after  this  occurrence,  Sybil  might 
be  found  seated  alone— with  locked  doors,  gloat- 
ing in  secret,  as  with  the  jealous  avidity  of 
I   miser,  over  some  hidden  treasures.    Fitz 
llugh  had  been  sufficiently  satisfied  to  leave 
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lier  in  oomporathrely  unmolested  possession  of 
ker  former  belongings.  He  had  first— as  he 
tbonght— ascertained  that  no  article  bearing 
asj  Tisible  token  of  Albert  Lennard  was 
amongst  them.  How  mistaken  was  his  idea, 
when  eTery  object  seemed  to  her  sense,  to  bear 
that  name  written  upon  it— to  breathe  alone 
of  him! 

But  Hardress  had  seen  her  kneel  at  his  feet ; 
and  with  streaming  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  in 
supplicating  agony,  she  had  besought  him... 
fiir  he  would  still  torture  her  for  some  time 
with  suspense... pretending  to  retain  jealous 
fiMlings  towards  his  rival ...  hesitating  to 
allow  her  to  keep  the  dearest  relics  of  her 
affections.. .not  to  tear  from  her  ought  she 
fijond  appertaining  to  her  children  !  With 
fiendish  triumph  the  man  had  heard  her  stoear^ 
that  nothing  of  1m  should  lurk  amongst 
tfaeDu..that  he  should  even  be  torn  from  her 
heart.. .her  broken,  bleeding  heart... be  buried 
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from  her  memory... even  as  the  sainted  dead 
are  hid  from  the  sight  of  living  sinners  1  She 
knew  that  lie  was  lost  to  her.. .that  a  gulf— as 
impassable  in  its  character  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated the  blessed  Lazarus  from  the  wretch  in 
torments — divided  her  from  Aim  for  ever.  Fitz 
Hugh  need  not  fear... the  remembrance  was 
branded  on  her  heart  and  brain,  but  with  too 
burning  a  consciousness,  for  the  memory  to 
prove  aught  but  despair  and  madness.  But 
her  children. ..her  own  children.. .bone  of  her 
bone,  fleah  of  her  flesh. ..they  were  hers  still ; 
no  power  of  guilt  could  sever  that  tie.  She 
wasjtoru  from  them  in  body— but  their  images, 
their  remembrance,  might  at  least  remain  to 
her! 

And  Fitz  Hugh  suffered  it  so  to  be.  His 
original  aim  had  been  satisfied  by  thus  awaken- 
ing her  passions  and  emotions,  and  thereby- 
breaking  the  spell  of  impenetrable  gloom 
which  had  so  long  bound  the  miserable  woman— 
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"  More  like  a  thing  that  ne*er  had  life — 
A  montunent        .         :        .         . 
Than  her  that  livings  guilty  thing, 
Whose  very  passion  was  a  sting  !" 

She  now  again  appeared  to  him  in  the  light 
of  a  woman... one  over  whom  he  could  hold 
influence—if  not  now  the  influence  of  love, 
bther  powers  equally  effectual... And,  indeed, 
from  this  time  of  her  restoration  to  images  of 
the  past,  a  softeninor  current  of  feeling  seemed 
to  have  returned,  and  this  glance  of  former 
days  brought  one  great  relief.. .tears... floods  of 
tears ! 


"  Long  frozen  at  her  heart,  but  now,  like  rills, 
Let  loose  in  spring-time  from  the  snowy  hills, 
And  gushing  warm,  after  a  sleep  of  frost, 
Thro'  valleys,  whore  their  flow  had  long  been  lost." 


Yes,  day  after  day,  all  that  smiling  spring- 
when  well  assured  of  being  safe  from  the  in* 
truding  presence  of  Fitz  Hugh— would  Sybil 
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oflen  steal  to  the  retirement  of  her  chamber, 
and  feast  upon  the  images  of  lost  delight, 
offered  by  the  pictures  of  her  children... h€|/ 
parents.  And  other  reminiscences  ther^ 
were ...  trifles  mostly,  but  which  carriei 
thrilling  emotions  to  her  heart ;  not  only  fron 
their  own  intrinsic  associations,  but  because 
they  seemed  to  tell  her  that  she  had  not  beei 
quite  blotted  out  of  the  consideration  of  everj 
former  friend — that  some  sympathising  sou^ 
had  remembered  how  those  trifles — which  thi 
careless  stranger  might  have  overlooked  ot 
neglected — would  be  to  her  of  ten-fold  greater 
value,  than  the  richest  jewels  which  once  decked 
her  brow,  and  which  now  remained  unregardied 
in  their  caskets. 

,  Something  whispered  to  her  heart — '^Fe- 
licie,  this  was  your  workP'  and  the  heavy 
shame  and  gnawing  regret,  with  which  she 
now  thought  of  that  early  friend,  would  then 
drown  for  a  time  all  other  feeUngs. 
Once  she  sat  till  the  shades  of  evening  were 
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gradaally  clo^ng  on  three  smiling  young  faces, 
on  which,  in  dreamy  reverie^  her  eyes  had  been 
for  many  hours  fixed,  watching  them  fading, 
dimmer  and  dimmer  from  her  sight.  At  length 
she  started  —  a  sudden,  fiery  glow  over- 
spread her  face,  then  left  her  pale  as  death. 
She  cast  her  eyes  fearfully  round  the  room, 
and  the  next  moment,  with  a  trembling,  hur* 
ried  step,  approached  a  wardrobe — took  a  key, 
and  applied  it  to  a  box  within—a  jewel-case, 
into  which  she  had  never  looked,  mnce  Fitz 
Hugh,  after  a  cursory  examination,  had  placed 
it  in  her  possession. 

But  her  present  emotion  was  not  caused  by 
this  circumstance ;  indeed  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  remark  objects,  which  at  another  time  might 
have  produced  the  most  vivid  sensations -no, 
it  was  as  if  some  frightened,  guilty  thing,  was, 
with  panting  eagerness,  searching  for  some 
forbidden  treasure,  alone  worth  the  sin  and 
danger  of  the  act  about  to  be  committed. 

The  truth  was-a  sudden  fiash  of  thought  had 
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found  entrance  into  her  breast^  bearing  with  it 
recoUectiops,  which,  by  the  agitation  they  ex- 
cited, contradicted   the  protestation — the   so- 
lemn promise  she  had  made  to  Fitz  Hugh.  On 
what   could   her   mind    have   been   brooding, 
which    caused   the    remembrance   that   there 
had   been   a   brooch,  with  a  picture— and  of 
whom?... Might  it  not  have  been  overlooked? 
She  remembered  having  placed  it  in  that  case, 
when  the  pin  broke,  the  very  day  before  Al- 
bert left  her— /or  ever.     For  one  instant  her 
spirit    sank ;    even  were  it  there,  what  was 
that  to  her? — her  oath — her  oath!     Albert 
was  dead  to  her,  she  had  said.     Well — well ! 
— might  she  not  look  upon  the  features  of  the 
dead  without  crime  or  danger  ? 

And  she  had  found  it  I  She  seized  it  with 
an  hysterical  laugh— held  it  from  her,  and 
gazed  upon  it ;  but  for  a  moment  only — for  a 
voice,  ^'  deep  and  dread/'  was  heard  at  the 
door — and  with  a  look  of  ghastly  alarm,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  hide  the  picture  in  her 
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'>08oni — then  mastering  her  agitation,  she  closed 
the     wardrobe — and  admitted — Hardress  Fitz 

H^  made  no  more  remark  than  usual  on 

^Btixrbing  her.     He  knew  that  such  intrusions 

^^*'^  ever  far  from  welcome ;  and,  therefore, 

^^*<50Tered  nothing  very  singular  in    Sybil's 

^^^^^«ng  voice  and  discomposed  countenance. 

^^«  seated  himself  for  some  time  on  the  sofa 

y   Q^^r  side,  and  afterwards  led  her  down  stairs 

^   ^  J^end  the  evening,  as  usual,  in  his  uncle's 

^^^^'tment — unconscious  that  she  bore  in  her 


v^^ 


'^  bosom,  an  image  so  hateful  to  him. 


o  5 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


And  is  there  in  God's  world  so  drear  a  place, 
Where  the  loud  bitter  cry  U  rallied  in  v.iin  ? 
Where  tears  of  ])enance  come  too  late  for  grace. 
As  on  th'  uprooted  flower  the  genial  rain? 

Knoi^r. 
This  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ; 
So  lonely  *twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

CoLEBiDcr/s  Anciknt  Marinlb. 


These  last  two  liucs,  figuratively  speaking,  were 
truly  applicable  to  our  heroine,  when,  having 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  she  beheld  the 
quicksand  of  despair  closing  round  her  soul.  We 
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eseenber  now,  indeed,  under  the  influence  of 
new  and  exciting  dreams  with  which  the 
red  imagination  invested  the  empty  images 
be  past  with  something  like  restoration  to 
tj.  But  this  dream  must  wear  away; 
time  must  come  when  she  would  awake  to 
',  worse  than  the  darkness  which  had  be- 

oppressed  her  every  power  of  hope— of 
Dg,  and  which  would  leave  her  in  all  the 
ring,  parched,  yearning  longing,  after  the 
tantiation    of   that  bliss — ^lost  for  ever! 

how  would  she  pass  through  that  fiery 

Me— 6he,  unhappy  soul,  whose  heart  cast 

Letsly  and  despairingly  away,  every  thouglit 

th  could  bring  with  it  help  or  hope  from  a 

er  source  ?    In  her  ear  aeemed  mockingly 

Jig  the  -awful  words — '*  Her  God  has  for- 

n  her — persecute  and  take  Atfr--for  there  is 

i  to  help  herr 

*Sie  looked  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray, 
But  ever  as  prayer  bad  guah*d 
A  wicked  whisper  came  and  made 
H«r  heart  as  dry  as  dust." 
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So,  indeed,  she  might  have  cried,  as  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  passed  over  her  head, 
and  left  her  prayerless— -destitute  of  all  divine 
relief  or  hope.  And  with  regard  to  outward 
means,  she  could  not  have  been  more  unfor- 
tunately situated  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
a  deplorable  state  of  mind.  She  longed  to 
scorn  all  belief,  both  in  outward  form  and  in- 
ward principle,  and  no  form  was  presented  to 
her  view,  save  the  devotional  rites  of  the  few 
uneducated  domestics,  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  which — to  one  so  ignorant  of  all  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church — 
appeared,  as  no  more  belonging  to  religion ^ 
than  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Brah- 
min. But  was  it  not  strange — it  may  be 
thought— that  a  Catholic  Priest  should  be  con- 
stantly in  the  very  house,  and  yet  so  little  zealous 
in  his  calling,  as  to  suffer  this  new  inmate 
of  the  Castle,  to  live  there  for  so  long  a  period, 
without  any  efforts  to  bring  her  under  his 
influence^  save  those  baffled  attempts  at  fixing 
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her  attention  on  the  consolations  of  his  religion, 
when  she  was  upon  her  sick  and  apparently 
dying  bed? 

Father  O'Brian  had  been  ever  since  that 
time  far  from  unmindful  of  this  "  sheep  with- 
out a  pasture,"  which  had  wandered  into  the 
precincts  of  his  fold^far  from  remiss  in  his 
earnest  wish  to  bring  her  within  its  guardian 
shelter ;  not  with  that  spiiit  too  generally  pre- 
dominant amongst  his  fraternity.. .that  desire, 
"  the  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,"  but  rather  *^the  saving  of  a  soul 
aUve!" 

He  had  failed — for  alas !  we  may  truly  call 
''the  children  of  this  world  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,"  in  piercing  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire— 
through  which  his  predecessor.  Father  Connell, 
would  have  worked  his  way  with  as  little 
scruple  and  difficulty,  as  the  snake  penetrates 
the  thickets — This  man  had  been  lately  trans- 
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l)ortcd  for  certain  seditious  practices  in  which 
he  had  been  implicated. 

Obstacles — proceeding  both  from  her  imper- 
vious reserve,  and  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
access  to  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh's  presence... had 
hitherto  impeded  every  attempt  of  Father 
O' Brian.  From  the  domicile  of  Lord  Castlc- 
rosse,  in  which  she  passed  most  of  the  day,  he 
was  strictly  excluded... the  very  name  of  a 
Priest  had  been  rendered  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Earl  by  the  conduct  and  character  of  Connell 
...and  never,  till  late  in  the  spring  succeeding 
her  aiTival  in  Ireland^  did  Sybil  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Castle — when,  with  shrinking 
form  and  downcast  eyes,  she  occasionally  crept 
abroad... forced  to  do  so  by  the  positive  orders 
of  Fitz  Hugh ;  who  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  have  such  a  perfectly  smoke-dried  wife,  and 
testified  his  surprise  that  she  should  shew  so 
little  soul^  as  to  evince  no  desire  to  behold 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  vicinity,    whoM 
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deacription  had  once  so  raised  her  enthusiasai. 
On  these  occasions  he  generally  was  her  com,- 
ptnion-^his  presence  forming  an  effectual  bar- 
rier against  the  approach  of  any  gentle  spirit 
of  holiness  and  sanctity. 

In  the  sununer  time,  however,  Sybil,  more 
used  to  the,  at  first,  intolerable  glare  of  light 
and  sunshine,  and  still  more  the  endurance  of 
human  scrutiny  and  observation,  would  some-* 
times  ramble  out  alone,   choosiog  the  roost 
tolitary  haunts — spurning  all  interchange  of 
word  or  look  with  any  one ;  and  at  length  her 
Remarkable  appearance  and  demeanor  began 
to  excite  such  superstitious  awe  amongst  the 
OQimtry  people,  who  chanced  to  pass  her  by, 
that  their  respectful  greeting  of  *'  God  save 
^our  honor  I'*  was  exchanged  for  a  silent  cross- 
ing of  themselves,  and  a  mental  abjuration  on 
their  own  score- 
One  evening,  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  abstractiou, 
^he  had  wandered  farther  from  home    than 
\3saal— had  even  reached  the  lovely  vicinity  of 
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Killamey,  when  a  violent  Ftorm  forced  her  to 
seek  for  shelten  A  cottage  was  near  of  most 
picturesque  position— humble^  but  of  a  less 
poor  description  than  the  generality  of  those 
Irish  abodes.  At  the  door  of  this  she  reluc^ 
tantly  craved  admission.  A  young  man,  who 
was  standing  gazing  moodily  on  the  storm 
without,  immediately — though  with  sullen 
scrutiny — made  way  for  her  to  enter,  and 
Sybil  fouDd  herself  suddenly  in  a  larger  and 
different  company,  to  that  she  had  expected  I 

An  elderly  woman  lay  upon  a  bed— fast  ap- 
proaching death  marked  upon  her  features.  A 
girl,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands-*- her 
long  hair  falling  about  her  face,  sat  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  while  by  its  side  was  kneeling  a 
dark  figure,  whom  Sybil  recognized  as  the 
Priest.  A  grey  headed  man  was  abo  seated 
near,  and  with  the  young  man  at  the  door, 
completed  the  group. 

'^  £  am  intruding,"  murmured  Mrs.  Fits 
Hugh,  io  the  deep,  hollow  voice  which  had 
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become  natural  to  her^  as  each  turned  an 
eager  glance  upon  her ;  whilst  her  disturbed, 
wild  look  plainly  showed^  how  little  more 
agreeable  to  herself  was  this  intrusion. 

But  it  is  seldom,  whatever  may  be  the  time 
or  season^  that  inhospitable  looks  or  signs,  greet 
a  stranger,  beneath  an  Irish  roof.  The  grey- 
headed man  bowed  his  head  quickly,  as  he 
pushed  a  chair  towards  her,  and  the  Priest, 
with  a  grave  bow  of  recognition,  advancing 
said,  ^*  Madam,  you  will  perhaps  join  in  the 
rites  about  to  be  administered,  for  the  soul  of 
a  dying  fellow  creature," 

A  bewildered  stare,  from  the  dark  eyes  of 
Sybil,  was  the  only  answer,  as  she  declined  the 
proffered  seat,  and  took  her  place  at  the  door- 
way, which  the  young  man  had  now  left  vacant. 
There  she  remained,  whilst  the  Priest  proceeded 
with  the  service,  which  her  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted. Unconsciously  did  she  watch  the  scene, 
whilst  the  tones  of  Father  O'Brian's  voice  fell 
quietly  upon  her  ear — even  amidst  the  war  of 
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the  thunder  and  splashing  of  the  rain,  novr 
falling  in  torrents.  But  when  his  voice  ceased, 
and  the  Priesit  arose  from  his  kneea,  the  storm 
had  temporarily  abated  into  a  calm,  and  the 
faint,  low  accents  of  the  dying  woman  made 
themselves  distinctly  heard. 

"  Father!"  she  murmured,  **  take  this 
heavy  weight  from  my  heart,  and  let  me  die  in 
peace— Where  is  it?"  she  said,  and  she  feebly 
placed  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  and  drew  forth 
some  long,  light  tresses— pressed  them  to  her 
lips — once  more  gazed  with  her  dim  eyes  upon 
them,  then  liolding  her  treasure  towards  the 
Priest,  faltered, 

"  Take  it — ^take  it,  and  let  me  feel,  if  my 
heart  will  be  any  lighter." 

Father  O*  Brian  held  out  his  hand,  murmur- 
ing some  words  of  comfort,  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  casting  off  all  sublunary  thoughts. 
But  the  young  man  abruptly  sprung  forward. 

''Give  it  to  me,  mother,"  he  cried;  *' let 
Murdock  have  it  now,  as  a  token  from  yoa, 
and  hell  soon  do  that,  which  will  bring  you 
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peace," — his  eyes  flashed  fiercely — "  When 
Norah's  blood  calls  out  for  blood,  no  wonder 
the  spirit's  troubled.  If  I  had  not  sworn  to 
Murdock,  not  to  take  his  vengeance  from  him^ 
it  had  been  done  before  this— and  you*d  have 
been  at  rest." 

"  No— no  1"  said  the  dying  woman,  '*  man's 
blood  will  not  save  my  Norah—  my  child,  who 
died  unshriven  ;  no  prayers  for  her  soul— no 
masses !    Lost  I  soul  and  body  V ' 

The  priest  rebuked  the  y<mng  man  for  his 
unreasonable  violence,  reminding  him  of  the 
words— ^*  Vengeance  is  mine  saith  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  repay  it." 

*^  May  He  repay  it  now  then,"  said  the 
young  man,  doggedly,  as  he  oast  a  side-long 
glance  at  Sybil.  *'  If  He's  the  righteous 
judge,  as  you  say,  Father  O'Brian,  He'll 
never  keep  it  back  much  longer." 

A  choking,  gasping  sound  now  broke  in 
upon  their  ears,  not  from  the  dying  woman^ 
but  the  stranger  at  the  door.     They  turned  to 
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look,  but  though  the  elements  Were  again 
raging  furiously,  she  had  gone  forth  from 
amongst  them. 

Half  an  hour  after,  the  priest  left  the  cot- 
tage, haying  seen  the  eyes  of  Norah's  mother 
closed  in  death,  and  the  mourners  left  in  the 
short  period  of  quiet,  soon  to  be  broken,  by 
the  wild  funereal  wail,  over  the  remains  of  the 
departed. 

The  Holy  Father  had  not  proceeded  far, 
ere  he  beheld,  leaning  against  a  tree,  a  tall 
figure,  which  he  soon  discoyered  was  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh.  Providentially,  the  late  storm 
had  subsided,  or  her  position  would  have  been 
most  dangerous.  She  was  pale  as  death,  and 
the  priest  almost  imagined  it  was  the  glare  of 
insanity  he  marked  in  her  eye,  as  she  met  his 
gaze.  He  proffered  her  his  escort  to  her  home. 
Starting  up,  she  made  a  confused  explanation 
and  walked  on—- Father  O'Brian  keeping  by 
her  side. 

**  Daughter,"    he  said,    **  my  duty  is   to 
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relieve  the  heavy  burdened,  by  those  consola- 
tions which  our  religion  has  provided ;  and 
though  you,  I  believe,  acknowledge  not  the 
authority  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church,  yet 
suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  Him,  by  whom  all 
Christians  are  united,  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  no  spiritual  aid  which  your  depressed 
soul  desires?*' 

"  And  could  you  Sir,"  his  companion 
quickly  answered,  turning  upon  him  her  wild 
gaze,  "  could  you  quiet  the  spirit  of  that 
dying  woman,  by  hopes  of  the  soul's  salvation 
of  her  lost,  wretched  child?  No! — and  as 
fruitlessly — were  my  sorrowing  friends  now 
ranged  round  at  this  very  moment — could  you 
impart  to  their  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  for 
mine.  1  tell  you  my  soul  is  lost ! — if  not  by 
the  deadly  sin  which  first  destroyed  me,  it 
would  be  dragged  down  to  the  pit  of  perdition, 
by  the  despairing  misery  which  now  engulfs 
it." 

**  Norah    Mahony,"     the     priest     replied, 
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^^  died  without  the  pale  of  that  salvation  our 
Church  provides.  She  cast  herself  and  her 
sin,  unabsolved,  into  that  place  where,  for  her, 
there  is  no  repentance.  The  mercy  of  Grod  is 
fathomless,  but  for  such  determined  sinners 
our  Church  can  hold  forth  no  certain  hope. 
You,  daughter,  still  possess  a  soul  to  save, 
Beware,  then,  lest  by  wilfully  hugging  the 
chains  of  darkness  which  now  enslave  you — 
by  rejecting  the  hand  held  out  to  the  contrite 
sinner,  you  plunge  your  soul  into  everiasting 
perdition,  and  even  in  this  life  the  sentence  go 
forth,  that  you  may  '  find  no  place  for  repent- 
ance, though  you  seek  it  carefully  and  with 
tears.'  " 

"And  where  seek  it  now?"  cried  Sybil, 
despairingly ;  '*  I,  with  my  heart  so  desolate 
— I,  who  can  but  grovel  in  the  dust — I,  who 
cannot  pray,  can  only  weep  fruitless,  unreliey- 
ing  tears  of  earthly  longings — what  can  now 
liftiwtfup?" 

^'  This,  daughter !"  and  the  priest  took  a 
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crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and   pausing,   raised 
it  above  his  eyes.     "  I  ask  you  not,"  he  said, 
as  instinctively  the  Protestant  shrank  back, 
^*  I  aak  you  not  to  look  upon  this  as  more  than 
the  symbol  of  your  salvation.     Cling  in  faith 
to  the  cross,  whereon  the  God  of  sinners  died, 
ere  you  can  hope  to  rise  pardoned  and  absolved 
from  all  your  sins.     Stain  not  its  glory  by 
fruitless,  crushing  remorse.  If  you  truly  hate 
and  bewail  the  sin  with   which  you  confess 
you  are  so  heavily  laden,  bear  with  resignation 
and    patience,    its    natural  punishment ;  but 
scourge  yourself  with  penances  and  mortifiea- 
tions,  which  even  your  Church  (though  alas ! 
the  practice  is  decayed)  professes  to  hold  forth 
to  sinners  such  as  you  :  thus  being  piuified  in 
this  world,  your  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord." 

It  was  by  such  discourses  that  Father 
O'Brian  arrested  the  mind  of  Sybil  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  having  once  succeeded 
in  gaining  this  point,  he  relaxed  not  in  his  ef<* 
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tbrtp.  The  temporary  absence  of  Fitz  Hugh 
favored  the  purpose,  and,  from  conversations 
in  her  walks^  he  before  long  even  obtained  ac- 
cess to  her  in  the  Castle.  Great  were  the 
consequent  changes  to  the  mind  of  the  un- 
happy being — A  state  of  religious  excitement 
succeeded — fanaticism  it  might  rather  be 
called ;  which  even  outrun  the  benevolent  and 
truly  pious  O' Brian's  ideas  and  enforcements 
of  self-mortification.  Fortunate  indeed  was 
it  that  she  hud  fallen  into  the  hands  of  onc^ 
whose  superior  and  enlightened  mind,  rose 
above  the  bigotry  and  superstition  which  have 
led  to  so  many  abuses  in  his  religion  I  In  this 
case  the  penitent  was  curbed  rather  than 
urged,  into  t!ie  blind  zeal  with  which  she 
would  fain  have  quenched  the  agonies  of  re- 
morse—scourging her  hated  sin  by  violence  of 
bodily  chastisement — fasting,  and  penance  of 
every  kind. 

A  month  or  two  after  the  cottage  scene.  Fits 
Hugh— as  occasionally  the  fancy  seised  him; 
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made  Sybil  accompany  bim  on  a  walk  to  some 
picturesque  spot.  On  this  particular  evening, 
their  steps  were  bent  towards  the  banks  of 
Killamey,  and  in  the  course  of  the  excursion 
they  drew  near  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Mahonys. 
A  shudder  shot  through  the  frame  of  Mr^.  Fitz 
Hugh  as  it  caught  her  sight,  and  suddenly  com- 
plaining of  fatigue  she  expressed  a  wish  to  turn 
back.  But  liardress — whose  eye  had  been  ar- 
rested by  the  same  object,  said  that  the  most 
advisable  plan  would  be,  for  her  to  enter  the 
cottage  and  rest  there  awhile,  and  he  attempted 
to  draw  her  on— With  firmness  however  she  re- 
sisted his  efforts. 

Ilardre^s  asked  her  with  a  laugh,  and  a 
scrutinizing  look,  what  she  knew  about  that 
cottage,  to  cause  her  to  fear  it  thus ;  adding 
that  he  had  a  particular  fancy  for  a  nearer  view 
of  che  picturesque  object — she  might  therefore 
await  his  return. 

He  was  about- to  proceed,  when  Sybil  caught 
her  husband's  arm,  exclaiming  in  a  tone   of 

VOL.    IL  P 
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horror  '^  Hardress !  if  devouriug  remorse  does 
not  restrain  you  from  insulting  the  inmates  of 
that  abode  by  your  intrusion,  let  at  least  your 
()>vn  personal  safety,  weigh  in  the  balance." 

For  when  Sybil,  with  deep  indignation,  per- 
ceived the  eyes  of  Fitz  Hugh  fixed  admiringly 
upon  the  figure  of  a  girl  standing  at  the  door— 
the  less  beautiful,  but  yet  most  attractive  sister 
of  the  wretched  Norah— ^she  also  with  dread 
discovered  that  the  girl  was  not  alone.  The  tall 
athletic  form  of  the  young  Irishman  appeared 
by  her  side,  and  that  sight  prompted  the  utter- 
ance of  her  last  words. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Fitz  Hugh  en- 
({uired ;  but  Sybil  was  silent,  shrinking  from 
explanations  which  must  entail  the  discussion 
of  so  dreadful  a  subject,  and  she  hoped  she  had 
dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  for  he  suffered 
her  to  turn,  and  they  pursued  their  way  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

"  Well  Sybil !"  he  resumed  after  a  pauae, 
^*  you  know  I  never  was  balked  in  any  fancy 
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I  had  once  taken  into  my  head— Go  home  it' 
you  please —  I  must  pay  that  cottage  a  visit — 
Goodbye!" 

"Hardress!  you  dare  notP^  Sybil  cried,  fix- 
ing a  meaning  glance  upon  him.  In  no  way 
disconcerted,  he  replied  with  a  laugh  of  ridicule, 

'*0h  I  can  do  any  thing  when  I  am  dared 
to  it" 

Sybil  released  her  hold — a  horrid  suggestion 
for  one  moment  checked  her  breath.  She 
thought  upon  the  Irish  youth — his  threatening 
words  of  ^vengeance.  If  Fitz  Hugh  intruded 
his  hateful  presence  beneath  that  roof,  what 
would  follow  ?  She  marked  that  the  man  had 
already  recognized  them— -she  had  perceived 
him  suddenly  disappear  within  the  cottage  and 
then  the  face  of  another  glared  out  upon  them, 
but  Hardress^  she  knew,  had  remarked  nothing 
but  the  girl. 

It   was  late — the  light  was   fast  waning — 

should  she  let  him  go?     Was  it  for  her  to 

frustrate  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  ?— her 
p  3 
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evil  Bpirit  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  heart;  and 
at  this  inward  suggestions  a  momentary  gleam 
of  dreadful  joy  shot  through  her  souL 
*'  Liberty  —  from  my  liateful  bonds !"  But 
horror  at  this  wicked  thought,  inmiediately 
succeeded.  She  shuddered  at  the  bare  idea  of 
hurrying  a  soul — loaded  with  so  much  unre- 
pentcd  sin — to  everlasting  destruction.  And 
what  dreadful  guilt  would  not  the  act  entail 
upon  her  own  soul ! 

With  agitated  earnestness — which  caused  a 
momentary  pleasure,  in  the  heart  of  Fitz 
Hugh,  at  her  apparent  anxiety  for  his  safety^  she 
hurriedly  acquainted  him  with  the  danger  he 
must  meet,  by  intruding  so  rashly  on  the  re- 
lations of  his  unfortunate  victim — repeated  the 
threat  of  vengeance,  she  had  heard  from  the 
lips  of  him,  who  thirsted  to  wreak  it  upon 
him. 

Hardress  thanked  her  for  the  warning,  and 
though  he  professed  careless  contempt  for  the 
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menancing  danger,  he  seemed  tacitly  to  yield 
to  her  persuasions ;  and  Sybil  returned  home  to 
pour  into  the  ear  of  Father  O'Brian,  the 
confession  of  the  terrible  thoughts,  which  had 
for  a  moment  flashed  upon  her  souL 

The  following  night,  Fitz  Hugh  entered  her 
presence — blood  was  on  his  clothes —  a  wound 
upon  his  head.  '^  Thank  you  Sybil  I"  he  ex* 
claimed  ''  for  putting  me  on  my  guard ;  you 
may  have  the  satisfaction,  of  feeling  that  you 
have  saved  your  husband's  precious  life."  And 
to  her  horrified  ears,  Hardress  related,  that 
he  had  been  to  the  cottage— but  with  a  com- 
panion— was  attacked  by  two  young  fellows, 
one  of  whom  had  escaped ;  the  other  had  been 
taken  into  custody,  either  to  be  hanged  or 
transported  for  life,  for  the  assault,  with  intent 
to  murder. 

The  last  sentence  was  passed  upon  the 
lover.  The  brother  escaped  beyond  the  seas^ 
and  was  for  some  time  unheard  of  by  his 
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friends.  The  father  and  daughter  also  left  the 
neighbourhood  —  and  thus  the  wickedness 
of  one  man,  cast  its  withering  blight  on  a 
house,  once  the  aboJe  of  hutn'jle  peace  and 
virtue. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


Oh  I  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break — 

Arouse  its  senses,  and  awake 

To  see  how  soon — Life — glides  away, 

And  the  stem  footsteps  of  decay 

Come  stealing  on 

4e  «  « 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place- - 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race. 
And  death  the  goaL 

1  here  all  our  steps  at  last  are  brought— - 
That  path  alone,  of  all  umoogfat, 

Is  found  of  all. 

AwoN. 


On  the  remainder  of  the  period  spent  by  this 
singular  party  at  the  old  Irish  Castle,  we  must 
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not  dwell,  further  than  it  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  narrative. 

Three  years  had  dragged  their  weary  length. 
Lord  Castlerosse  had  long  begun  to  pay  the 
penalty,  seldom  eluded  by  him  '*  who  slugs  his 
life  away/'  and  now  disease  commenced  its 
rapid  inroads  upon  his  constitution;  so  that  at 
sixty  he  was  sinking  beneath  the  premature 
infirmities  of  extreme  old  age. 

Sybil... once  aroused  from  herself-absorbing 
misery... was  assiduous  in  ministering  all  the 
attention  and  solace  it  was  in  her  power  to 
bestow,  on  the  invalid.  The  old  man  was 
grateful  to  the  broken-spirited  creature,  who 
so  devotedly  strove  to  alleviate  his  sufferings : 
the  grief  and  shame  which  ever  bowed  her 
head,  and  banished  aU  life  and  light  from 
her  soul,  filled  his  heart  with  the  profoundest 
compassion. 

The  ever-merciful  Providence,  who  maketh 
all  things  to  work  together  for  good,  had  or- 
dained that  through  the  means  of  one  of  his 
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sinful  creatures,  another  should  be  raised  from 
darkness  into  life.  The  accumulated  sloth  of 
thirty  years,  had  encrusted  the  soul  of  a  man 
who,  before  that  period,  was  naturally  amiable 
in  disposition,  though  his  heart  was  tarnished 
and  spoilt  by  a  life  of  dissipation  and  libertin- 
ism. The  good  in  his  nature  had  since  Iain 
dormant,  whilst  every  passion  was  extinguished 
with  the  departure  of  youth. 

However,  his  softer  qualities  once  again 
brought  into  play,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  influence  his  mind  on  the  subject  of 
that  world,  on  the  confines  of  which  he  now 
stood.  For  Sybil* s  sake  he  first  suffered  the 
presence  of  the  Priest,  till  at  length,  by  his 
mild  and  judicious  behaviour.  Father  O'Brian 
unconsciously  drew  his  attention  to  religious 
matters.  And  thus  strangely  were  the  spiritual 
interests  of  two  beings  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest ;  who, 
having  no  aim  but  the  eternal  salvation  of 
souls,  at  last  saw  them  depart  from  him — the 
p    5. 
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one  from  this  life— the  other  with  scarce  a  hope 
of  meeting  her  again  in  this  world—content 
with  having  made  known  to  them  the  one  sure 
way— the  truth,  and  the  light— though  no  spirit 
of  pride  was  gratified  by  his  having  won  a  new 
convert  to  his  Church. 

The  strong  prejudice  entertained  by  the  old 
Lord  against  the  very  name  of  Popery,  was  a 
certain  guarantee  as  to  his  safety  on  that  point 
— and  Sybil... though  hurried  by  the  first  en- 
thusiasm of  despair  to  the  last  steps  between 
the  two  persuasions... was  still  restrained  by 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  prevented  ought 
from  rooting  out  from  her  soul  the  religion  of 
her  parents — her  children — her  Albert— of 
him  whose  saint-like  eloquence  in  dwelling  on 
the  theme,  had  so  often  charmed  and  elevated 
her  heart.  Alas  I  alas  I — what  a  tie  I— what  a 
spell  was  that  which  bound  her  still  to  him  she 
had  lost — ^which  no  power— no  influence  could 
rend  assunder  I 

The  gloomy  calm  of  Sybil^s  ezistenoe  might 
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perhaps,  in  a  measure,  have  imparted  some  of 
its  quieting  power  to  her  breast.  Alone  with 
the  old  man^  the  pious  Priest,  and  her  little 
child,  it  was,  comparatively  speaking,  if^ell  with 
her — but  the  heavy  galling  yoke  of  Fitz 
Hughes  dominion  over  her  soul  and  body, 
weighed  like  a  mill-stone  around  her  neck. 

Neglect  she  would  have  hailed  as  a  blessing 
—a  relief™ oh,  how  great  I  But  such  was  not 
the  will  of  her  husband — No,  he  knew  better 
how  to  shape  the  punishment  for  his  present 
victim.  Neglect  had  been  for  the  wretched, 
loving  Norah,  to  whom  it  proved  both  misery 
and  death.  But  for  her,  whose  galling  demon- 
strations of  loathing  dislike  towards  himself— 
whose  ruined  looks  and  broken  spirit  gradually 
quenched  the  fervour  of  his  passion — he  found 
more  effectual  means  of  torment.  A  caprici- 
oM^exigeance  of  her  time  and  society— and  when 
in  his  presence,  either  taunting  ridicule — ty- 
ranny— or  (more  torturing  still)  a  show  of 
fondness!     Wretched  woman  I  how   repellent 
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to  her    soul   Avcre    his   caresses! — with   what 
shudderiDg  horror  did  she  endure  them  I 

Once  the  mood  prompted  him  to  take  her 
picture — and  then  he  mocked  her  with  the 
continual  sight  of  that  grlef-stricken — ^blighted 
wreck,  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Ilebe.  . 
Thalia-like  portrait  of  her  lovely,  joyous  youth 
— a  contrast  indeed  I 


"  Oh,  had  her  mother  seen  her  then. 
She'd  not  have  known  her  child." 


Harshness  and  violence  on  the  part  of  Hard- 
ress,  she  almost  seemed  to  court — at  least  so  it 
appeared  to  those,  unconscious  of  the  height  to 
which  her  ideas  of  self-mortification  had  ar- 
rived. And,  indeed,  what  else  could  have  given 
her  courage... one  day... soon  after  her  confes- 
sion to  the  Priest,  respecting  the  evil  thoughts 
that  had  puggested  themselves  concerning  her 
husband,  that  evening,  before  the  cottage  of 
the  Mahony's— to  dare  the  deed  she  then  oom- 
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mitted— a  deed    certain   to   bring  down   the 
fiercest  indignation  upon  her  head. 

From  her  very  bosom,  Sybil  drew  forth  the 
precious  picture  which  there  had  lain  concealed 
for  weeks— upon  which,  with  wild  infatuation 
she  had  gazed  in  secret — wept  over,  with 

*'  Tears  which  comfort  not,  but  bum,  and  seem 

To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in'their  passion  stream.**— 

adjured  with  words  of  passionate  despair, 
"  wing*d  with  agony,"  even  till  fevered  ima- 
gination conjured  up  a  living  smile  of  pitying 
love— -illumining  the  "grave  sweetness"  of 
the  eyes — plnying  on  the  stillness  of  the  pic- 
tured lips  ? 

And  now  to  draw  it  forth,  and  with  the  stern 
determination  of  a  devotee^  yield  it  into  the 
hands  of  Fitz  Hugh  !. ..Expiation,  indeed  com- 
mensurate, if  a<^ony  can  atone  for  guilt  I 

Yes,  this  act  in  itself  was  agony  intense — 
but  what  was  it — what  wa^  even  the  humilia- 

vol..  n.  Q 
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tioii  of  bodily  pain,  compared  with  that  which 
was  to  follow  ?  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  un- 
governable rage.. .at  beholding  the  object  pre- 
sented to  him...Fitz  Hugh  struck  the  yictim* 
who  stood  pale  as  ashes  before  him,  but  with 
desperate  calmness  confessing  her  offence.  No 
cvy  was  uttered  when  the  heavy  blow  of  pas- 
sion fell  upon  the  form  once  accustomed  only 
to  the  gentle  touch  of  caressing  affection — but 
truly  a  shriek  of  agonized  despair  rent  the^air, 
when  she  beheld  Fitz  Hugh... with  fiendish  de- 
light, which  seemed  even  to  overpower  his 
towering  anger,  efface  before  her  very  eyes 
every  trace  of  that  sweet  image,  and  demolish 
beneath  his  feet  even  the  frame  which  had  en- 
closed it ! 

♦  #  • 

But  all  that  Fitz  Hugh  made  her  suffer 
was  in  a  great  degree  softened  when  under  the 
observation  of  Lord  Castlerossej  and  feeling 
that  she  would  deem  his  ill*treatment  as  part 
of  her  merited  mortifications,  Hardresa  relied 
on  her  not  making  any  complaint.     He  had  not 
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given  up  the  hope  that  his  uncIe^s  inheritance 
would  yet  be  allotted  to  him,  if  it  wero  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  attachment  the  Earl  had  conceived 
for  his  wife.  And  wheni  a  few  months  before 
the  death  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  he  petitioned 
for  a  renewal  of  that  supply,  which  would  ena- 
ble him  to  occupy  the  seat  in  Parliament — 
which,  on  his  elopement,  he  had  resigned,  but 
becoming  vacant  at  this  period,  was  again 
offered  to  him,  the  Earl  had  acceded  to  his 
request ;  the  chief  motive  in  so  doing,  being 
in  reality  the  hope  of  release  in  a  great  degree, 
which  Hardre8s*s  political  career  would  offer 
to  the  unhappy  Sybil,  from  the  society  of  her 
husband.  For  the  old  man,  unconscious  that 
his  own  life  was  drawing  so  near  unto  a  close, 
formed  the  resolution  of  insisting,  that  during 
his  London  campaign  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  and  her 
mournful,  noiseless  child,  should  be  left  the  in- 
mates of  his  Castle. 

Fitz    Hugh  made  no  objection.      He  was 
duly  elected.       Parliament   opened,  and  the 
q3 
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already  popular  orator  departed,  to  electrify,  by 
his  ovcrwhehiiiuy  eloquence,  the  wondering 
listeners. 


And  where  wi\s  he — the  pure — the  hi^jh- 
niindedy 

**  To  pour  his  Abdiel  warnings  on  the  train/' 

to  plead  for  all — great,  good,  and  beautiful? 

*•  Like  a  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below !" — 

6wept  from  the  political  horizon,  in  which  for  a 
season  he  had  slione  with  such  cliatitc  and  ra- 
'diunt  brightness. ». obscured  by  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  wicked  one,  who  now,  like  a 
-comet,  shot  forth  once  more  in  all  its  blazing 
light!    . 

*  *  ♦  • 

But  ere  Fitz  Hugh  had  left  the  Castle  many 
weeks,  a  crisis  arrived'to  give' a  new  snd  im- 
portant colouring  to  the  existence  of  the  un- 
happy  Sybil.      Lord   CastUrosse  was  soiacd 
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with  an  alarming  attack^  and  the  medical  man 
declared  that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live* 

It  was  proposed  to  his  Lordship  that  his 
nephew  should  be  recalled-but  this  he  desired 
might  not  be  done.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  oould  posably  be  benefitted  or  gratified 
by  a  last  intervftew^  The  Earl  retained  his 
senses  and  the  full  exercise  of  speech— and 
:dl  his  remaining  interest  and  anxiety  seemed 
4)8orbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  btiug,  who^ 
v^ter  his  death,  had  no  [n*ospect  but  to  be 
utterly  cast  on  an  existence  of  hopeless  wretch- 
edness...delivered  up  to  the  sole  mercy  of  her 
husband. 

The  old  man  called  her  one  evening  to  his 
side,  and  bade  her  tell  him  if  there  was  aught 
f  in  his  power  to  perform,  which  could  in  any 
way  administer  to  her  future  comfort  or  happi- 
ness. His  inheritance,  by  an  irrevocable  decree, 
had  passed  away  from  his  nephew... but  if  by 
any  means  he  could  influence  her  future  pros- 
pects, she  was  to  name  her  wishes  on  the 
subject 
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•'I  am  truly  grateful,  Lord  CaistKroaso,  t'ur 
the  fatherly  kindness  with  which  you  have... 
for  the  sake,  doubtless,  of  her  father... treated 
a  wretch... guilty,  miserable,  as  myself.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  world  to  which  I  can  now 
aspire,  but  a  quiet  resting  place,  where  my 
broken  heart  may  in  penitence  seek  for  pardon. 
I  should  not  shrink,  I  know,  from  bearing  the 
just  punishment  of  my  sin;  but  oh.  Lord 
C'astlerosse,  he  will  shut  from  my  sight  the 
hope  of  heaven !  Joyfully  would  I  yield  him 
the  income  which  the  too  generous  compassion 
of  my  injured  lost  ones,  have  provided  for  my 
comfort,  and  with  the  smallest  pittance  seek 
the  humblest  home. ..where,  with  his  poor,  deli- 
cate child,  I  might  hide  my  head ;  if  by  so 
doing,  or  aught  else,  some  restraint  could  be 
placed  upon  his  power  over  my  actions." 

Loixl  Castlerosse  lingered  some  days  after  this* 
conference,  and  lost  no  time  during  that  period 
in  forwai*ding  the  wishes  thus  expressed.  Ou 
his  will  being  opened,  a  codicil  was  found,  in 
which  m   considerable    sum  was    lefk  to   hi«^ 
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nephew...Hardre8sFitz  Hugh,unJer  the  strict 
Condition  that  Sybil,  his  wife,  according  to  her 
desire,  should  be  allowed  a  separate  establish- 
ment, with  his  child.  After  some  demur,  this  sti- 
pulation was  in  part  agreed  to,  by  him  whom  it 
concerned.  That  is  to  say,  Fitz  Hugh  agreed  to 
a  separate  establishment,  but  was  firm  in  de- 
clining a  legal  separation  ;  he  would  ever  claim 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  visit  his  wife,  to 
watch  over  her  safety  and  conduct. 

A  month  after  the  death  of  Lord  Castle- 
rosse,  the  mother*  and  child  had  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Priest,  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


They  moura,  but  smile  at  length  ;  and  smiling  mourn, 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  driTes  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massjr  hoariness ;  the  niin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone  t 
The  bars  sunrise  the  captive  thejr  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on. 

Btbom. 


**  How  very  kind  of  dear  Papa  to  bring  us  to 
this  delightfxil  place  I"  exclaimed  a  musical, 
child-like   voice.    ^'  How   gay   and  happy    it 
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makes  mc  feel.  Beally,  Mademoiselle,  this 
charming  breeze  feels  as  if  it  would  give  me 
wings  to  fly  along  to  the  very  end  of  this  long, 
straight  walk,  if  there  were  not  so  many  people 
to  remark  one."  And  the  young  Sybil  Leo- 
nard erected  her  head^  and  sobered  her  pace— 
her  unusual  growth  of  eleven  years,  and  her 
womanly  dignity,  seeming  effectually  to  check 
any  such  volatile  manifestations,  as  her  words 
expressed. 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  kind,"  answered  the 
gentle  voice  of  her  sister,  who  turned  her 
sweet  eyes  with  quiet,  smiling  enjoyment  upon 
the  calm,  heaving  ocean ;  which  lay  glittering 
l)cfore  her  like  a  flood  of  light,  as  on  one  of 
Brighton's  brightest,  freshest  Autumn  morn- 
ings, T,  with  my  two  lovely  young  pupils, 
walked  on  the  gay  Esplanade — drinking  in,  oh 
with  what  different  feelings  I  the  *^  free  and 
living  breath  of  the  sea-bom  gale." 

"  Yes— yes  very  kind,**  repeated  Mary.  "  I 
do  so  hope  that  darling  Papa  will  enjoy  it  a« 
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we  do,  and  that  it  will  bring  the  roses  to  his 
pale  cheek— brightness  to  his  sweet  smile. 
Bttt  dear  Mademoiselle,  where  are  your  roses, 
and  your  smiles ?  you  look  so  pale  and  sad!" 
and  my  elder  pupil  gazed  with  affectionate 
anxiety  into  my  face. 

Judge  reader  if  my  heart  could  echo  the 
innocent  gladness  of  those  youthful  beings, 
who  after  four  years^  spent  in  the  strict  retire- 
ment of  the  country,  found  themselves  trans- 
ported to  this  moying  scene  of  animated  life  ? 
The  very  breeze  which  thus  swelled  their 
hearts  with  speechless  joy  and  passionate  de- 
light, filled  mine  almost  to  bursting,  with  the 
rushing  mighty  wind  of  agonized  remembrance 
— the  same  scene  swimming  before  my  dizzy 
eyes — the  same  sounds  ringing  in  my  ears,  as 
when  fourteen  years  before  I  passed  along  that 
very  place,  with  one  with  step  as  fleet,  eyes 
as  bright,  and  heart  as  innocent  as  belonged 
to  those  who  now  walked  so   merrily   by  my 

aide* 
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Yes !  her  heart  was  then  as  innocent,  and 
thou£;h  older  she  had  been  in  years,  her  spirit 
even  more  unclouded  than  those  of  the  two 
young  creatures,  whose  childhood  had  received 
so  different  a  coloriDg,  from  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment which  ranked  them  worse  than  mother- 
less. Yes!  when  had  there  ever  been  seen 
upon  the  countenance  of  my  companion  of 
former  days,  the  sudden  shade  of  gloom — the 
quick,  scrutinizing  gaze,  which  Mary's  last 
words  called  up  on  the  face  and  in  the  eyes  of 
young  Sybil  Lennard;  working  as  great  a 
change  in  her  physiognomy,  as  that  ocean 
before  us  would  have  shewn  forth,  had  a  stormy 
sky  suddenly  usurped  the  place  of  the  blue 
firmament  which  then  canopied  it. 

^'  T  can  tell  why  Mam'selle  looks  sad,''  she 
murmured,  *'  I  know  she  did  not  wish  to 
come  to  Brighton,  and  I  know  why  too— I 
heard  Nurse  telling—" 

But  I  interrupted  the  little  girl,  turning 
the  subject  with   as  much   cheerfulness  as  I 
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could  assatne,  ani  the  next  moment  all  our 
attention  and  interest  were  diverted  by  the 
distant  sight  of  some  equestrians,  galloppiDg 
along  the  cliff  towards  us. 

"Oh  yes!"  the  girls  cried,  as  they  ap- 
proached, "  here  they  are  !  Papa — Willie 
Mordaunt,  and  dear  Bertie.  How  rosy  and 
beautiful  my  brother  looks ;  and  how  well  he 
manages  that  pretty,  frisky  pony  I"  and  they 
sprung  to  the  side  of  the  railings  to  greet  the 
new  comers,  who  reined  in  their  steeds  as 
they  reached  us. 

*^  Such  a  gallop  on  the  Downs  I"  exclaimed 
Bertie,  whilst  one  patted  his  pony's  head,  the 
other  the  steed  of  her  father,  who  smiled  an 
acquiescent  reply,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  that 
picture  of  boyish— animated  beauty,  which  his 
son's  face  afforded;  his  chesnut  hair  lightly 
lifted  by  the  breeze  from  his  cheeks,  bright 
with  the  bloom  of  health  and  joyous  glee. 

For  a  moment,  a  glow,  almost  as  bright, 
irradiated  his  own  countenance,  but  ah!  too 
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Boon  had  it  faded,  like  the  sanset  upon  the  wa- 
ters, and  a  pale— fragile — sadly  smiling  man, 
(such  smiles  how  far  more  sad  than  tears  I) 
stood  before  us,  listening  to  the  happy  voices 
of  his  children— gazing  upon  their  lovely  faces. 
A  sorrow  stricken  woman,  how  truly  griev- 
ous a  sight !  but  on  a  strong,  intellectual  man, 
with  grief  settled  on  his  lofty  brow,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  dejected  voice,  and  subdued  step, 
can  angels  gaze  and  refrain  from  weeping? 
Those  indeed  who  now  looked  on  Albert  Len- 
nard  for  the  first  time,  might  perhaps  have 
felt  less  of  compassion,  than  of  admiring 
reverence.  They  might  have  seen  nought  but 
a  pure  and  spiritually  exalted  creature,  to 
whom  a  richer  glow,  a  more  athletic  form, 
and  joyous  expression  would  have  been  un- 
meet—unsuited.  But  those  who  had  seen  bow 
earthly  beauty  and  human  bliss  could  bless 
and  brighten,  yet  still  purify. 


''  Make  every  place  a  home 
And  home  a  heaven  !*' 
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they  could  but  mourn  the  change,  and  weep 
over  the  woe,  which  had  transformed  the  re- 
joidiig  Christian  into  the  suffering  Saint. 

Worldly  honors,  pleasures,  and  applause, 
had  lost  their  every  hold  on  the  mind  of  Al- 
bert Lennard.  The  ties  which  bound  him  to 
the  earth  were  his  children ;  for  them  altt^e 
he  lived— for  them  he  struggled  against  feel- 
ings, which  else  must  have  bowed  him  to  the 
ground,  by  their  intolerable  burden.  For  his 
boy's  sake  he  braved  the  agony  attendant  on  a 
return  to  the  abode  of  ruined  bliss — Llewellyn 
Castle — ^there  for  the  last  three  years  he  had 
entirely  dwelt. 

Mr  Devereuz  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  afflicted  wife  to  the  solace  of 
his  beloved  son-in*law,  and  grandchildren. 

Nobly  had  this  best  of  men  played  his  part 
-i- proving  the  comforter  and  sympathiser  of 
the  griefii  of  others,  whilst  in  the  mean  thne 
his  rajMidly  blanching  hair — ^bent  frame,  and 
furrowed  brow,  too  plainly  testified  the  bruised 
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and  wounded  spirit,  which  writhed  beneath 
that  bravely  enduring  breast. 

Joy- -as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was  ban- 
ished from  Llewelljrn's  halls  during  these  three 
weary  years — all,  indeed,  save  that  blithe 
sound  of  mirth,  emanating  from  the  young 
hearts  of  the  innocent  beings,  left  to  my  daily 
and  hourly  care. 

Bertie  till  now  had  had  no  other  instruction 
but  from  myself  and  his  father.  Yes,  the 
highly  gifted  statesman,  rejecting  gratefully, 
but  firmly,  the  urgent  entreaties,  and  almost 
indignant  remonstrances  of  the  highest  and 
greatest  of  the  state,  for  him  to  come  forth 
and  shine  once  more  amongst  them,  had  no 
interest,  no  energy,  but  in  tenderly  watching 
the  budding  intellect  and  opening  character  of 
his  little  son. 

At  thirteen  the  boy  was  to  go  to  Eton^  by 
the  particular  request  of  bis  grandfather; 
thus  overruling  the  half-formed  purpose  of  a 
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private   educatioo.      For  three  years   before 
that  period  a  tutor  was  to  be  engaged. 

It  was  noty  however,  any  circumstanoe  re- 
garding this  treasared  child,  which  brought 
us  from  our  retirement.  The  young  daughters 
were  equally  in  their  father's  thoughts,  but 
his  solicitude  for  them  was  of  a  sadder  and 
a  peculiar  character. 

Mr.  Lennard's  affection  for  his  boy,  seemed 
to  bring  with  it  nought  but  pleasure,  but  there 
erer  mingled  with  his  feelings  towards  the 
girls,  an  uneasy — almost  distressed  sensitive- 
ness, especially  as  regarded  Sybil,  whose  par- 
ticular disposition,  most  justified  such  anxious 
tenacity. 

For  Mary  the  existence  of  any  doubt  or  fear 
was  scarcely  possible,  unless  it  might  be  the 
idea  that  such  perfect  loveliness,  and  purity  of 
heart,  were  not  fitted  for  continuance  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  pollution. 

With  the  education  of  the  sisters,  Mr.  Len  • 

nard  interfered  not  at  alL     Their  little  faults 
5  B 
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and  imperfections,  if  they  were  ever  brought 
before  his  notice,  he  reproved  only — and  how 
affectinglyl  by  silent  looks  of  sadness  and 
submission ;  as  if  one,  who  having  already  seen 
an  angel  fall,  could  ne'er  again  experience 
aught  but  sorrowful  pity,  for  figdlings  and  im- 
perfections in  any  human  creature. 

It  was,  when  a  shade  of  distress  or  gloom 
darkened  their  brows,  and  dimmed  their  spirits, 
that  he  appeared  most  troubled. 

Immediately  that  it  was  suggested  by  Lady 
Mordaunt,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Devereux,  that 
a  change  of  existence  might  be  advisable  for 
the  little  girls— the  plan  however,  in  reality, 
being  originated  more  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Lennard  himself— he  immediately  acquiesced, 
and  agreed  to  remove  somewhere  for  the 
Autunm  months ;  and  on  the  Mordaunta  beg- 
ging that  Brighton  should  be  the  chosen  spot, 
as  it  was  their  own  intended  desiination  finr 
that  season,  so  it  was  decided  ;  for  Mr.  Len- 
nard thought^   he  kindly   said^  it   would  be 
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agreeable  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  children  on 
that  account.  Brighton,  for  himself  possessed 
none  of  those  associations,  which  rent  my 
heart — thither,  therefore,  we  had  just  then 
arriyed. 

The  yonng  ones  indeed  revelled  gladly  in 
all  the  new  delights  and  pleasures  which  the 
indulgence  of  their  father  and  the  kindness  of 
Lady  Mordaunt  contributed  to  those  amuse- 
ments, naturally  sprin^g  from  the  place 
itself.  Alas!  dear  young  creatures,  joyfully 
they  sprung  into  a  world,  which  was  to  be  to 
them  one  of  sorrow,  sorrow  now  so  soon  to  begin 
— ^real— sensible  sorrow ;  for  though  their  little 
hearts  had  ached — their  eyes  had  wept  when 
the  cloud  first  darkened  their  path,  it  was  but 
infant  sorrow  —  infant  tears,  soon  soothed, 
soon  dried.  And  since  that  period  how 
bad  it  been  possible  that  they  could  le^nm 
further  tidings  of  the  nature  of  that  misfortune, 
destined  to  throw  so  black  a  shade  on  their 
fature  fate — they  so  tenderly  nurtured,  every 
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care  taken  to  guard  their  innocent  hearti^  and 
tender  feelings  from  that  fatal  knowledge? 
With  anxious  misgivings  I  saw  our  proposed 
plan  put  into  execution.  Could  it  be  always 
as  it  had  been,  I  thought,  when  they  came  to 
mingle  with  the  vulgar — the  callous?  and  I 
had  already  discerned  the  effect  wUch  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  facts — impossible  to 
be  quite  kept  from  the  children — had  pro- 
duced, particularly  on  one  of  the  party; — that 
jealous  suspicion,  and  sensitive  irritation,  ex- 
cited by  any  circumstance  the  least  approach- 
ing to  the  mystery,  which  overshadowed  her 
mother's  name. 


A  few  masters  were  engaged  for  thv»  little 
Lennards;  and  a  celebrated  instructress  in 
dancing  attended  at  our  house.  Much  charmed 
was  she  with  the  natural  grace,  and  patrieiaii 
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ease  of  the  movements  of  her  three  pupils,,  in 
their  several  characters. 

'*  La  Marie  damoU  comme  un  ange — la  Sybils 
comrne  une  reine^le  Bertie^  comme  tm  verUabk 
amour  P 

The  two  young  Mordaunts,  fine  boys  of 
fourteen  and  twelve,  were  sometimes  admitted 
to  make  up  a  set,  and  these  lessons  proved  at 
first,  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  Brighton 
visit.  The  father  would  come  sometimes  to 
watch  their  active,  flying  forms,  and  listen  to 

the  flattering  encomiums  of  Madame 

on  his  daughters'  excellence,  with  a  sad,  sweet 
smile  of  pleasure. 

It  had  been  well,  that  it  had  renuuned  thus 
with  regard  to  the  pursuit ;  but  one  day  my 
pupils  and  I  went,  by  Madame's  invitation,  as 
spectators  to  her  public  academy.  The  little 
girls  were  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene — so  many  happy — pretty  looking  dancers  I 
and  when  Madame  — ^—  approached,  and  beg- 
ged my  permission  for  the  young  ladies  to 
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join  juBt  in  one  set  of  quadrilles,  Sybil'e 
countenance  plainly  told  me  that  she  should 
like  to  do  sa  I  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly 
I  own,  consented,  removing  their  bonnets  and 
slightly  arranging  their  flowing  ringlets  for 
the  purpose. 

How  beautiful  and  high-bom  they  looked^ 
dear  children,  as  one  with  gentle,  smiling 
timidity,  the  other  half  proudly  shy,  half 
pleasantly  excited,  followed  Madame  — -. 
And  how  many  little  ladies  were  encouraged 
by  their  Mamas,  to  seek  partnership  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  strangers,  who,  by 
their  superior  air  and  appearance,  must  cer- 
tainly, they  imagined,  be  the  daughters  of 
some  nobleman,  or  at  least  something  very 
much  above,  the  common  herd. 

Sybil  returned  home  highly  delighted  and 
excited  by  an  amusement  so  new  and  gratify- 
ing to  her  in  every  way.  Did  I  not  thivk  it 
would  be  as  well  for  them  always  to  take  their 
lessons  there,  instead  of  at  home?     It  mm 
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much  pleasanter  dancing  in  so  large  a  room, 
and  with  so  large  a  party  I  was  her  eager  ex- 
clamation. 

I  looked  at  Lady  Mordaunt,  who  was 
present,  with  mournful  significance.  Did  not 
that  quick  sensibility  to  the  pleasures  of  com- 
panionship, remind  us  with  painful  vividness 
of  similar  manifestations  in  another ;  the  only 
difference  indeed  being,  that  the  other^  by 
strict  discipline  and  greater  natural  docility  of 
dii^>osition,  was  easily  kept  low  and  over-ruled, 
whilst  the  indulgence  of  young  Sybil's  infancy^ 
and  the  very  gentle  discipline  of  her  later 
years  of  childhood,  had  given  fuller  scope  for 
the  earlier  maturity  and  force  of  such  ten- 
dencies, as  the  present  subject  of  our  anxiety  ? 

Poor  Mrs.  Devereux ! — a  public  dancing 
school — what  destruction  to  mind  and  body 
had  its  name  ever  implied  to  her  I  And  where 
more  than  in  these  juvenile  assemblies  do  we 
see  engendered  in  the  minds  of  children— -not 
merely  vanity  and  frivolity,  but  envyings— 
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Strife— vain  glory,  and  morbid  emulation? 
But  the  maxim  **  those  who  live  in  the  world, 
must  act  like  the  world,"  has  become  so 
uniyersally  accepted,  that  even  the  strictest 
and  most  right  thinking,  when  brought  to  the 
test,  fail  not  to  adopt  it. 

Thus  Lady  Mordauot  plainly  showed  that 
if  she  had  had  daughters  of  her  own,  she 
would  have  made  the  sacrifice,  if  she  had  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  for  their  perfection  in  a 
branch  of  education,  beginning  to  be  considered 
of  such  importance  in  the  world;  and  she  now  de- 
clared that  really  besides  the  prejudicial  effects 
which  might  accrue,  from  curbing  the  wishes 
of  the  ardent  spirited  Sybil,  she  saw  no  good 
reason  why  the  sisters  should  not  benefit,  by 
the  more  agreeable  and  profitable  mode  of 
instruction,  afforded  by  the  Academy. 

Sybil,  however,  had  taken  a  more  decided 
means  of  gaining  her  point.  Immediately  on 
her  return  home,  she  flew  to  her  father,  and, 
glowing  with  excitement,  rdmted  to  him  the 
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delights  of  the 'afternoon;  craving  the  re- 
quired permission  to  change  their  private 
dancing  lessons  for  this  charming  mode  of 
tuition. 

The  father  listened  and  gazed  on  her  eager 
countenance,  with  his  usual  calm,  mournful 
indulgence,  and  said  he  had  no  objection,  if 
Mademoiselle  and  Lady  Mordaunt  approved 
of  the  plan— and  so  it  ended  in  her  desire* 
being  accomplished. 


18 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Thou  EVER  wert  atbing  of  tean, 

When  but  a  playful  cluld, 

A  very  sport  of  hopes  and  feart. 

And  both  too  warm  and  wild ; 

Thy  lightest  thoughts  and  wishes  wore 

Too  passionate  a  strain 

To  SUCH  how  often  comes  an  hour, 

They  never  weep  again  I 

Thou  wert  of  those  whose  very  mom 

Gives  some  dark  hint  of  night 

Hervev. 

Then  marvel  not,  if  such  as  bask 
In  purest  light  of  innocence, 
Hope  against  hope,  in  love's  dear  task 
Spite  of  all  dark  offence. 


Kerlb. 


ThIeb  next  appointed  day^  we  repured  to  the 
academy,  Sybil  all  exdted  expectation— Mary, 
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gentle  pleasure — Bertie  merry,  careless  glee  as 
usnaL 

Precious  ehildren  !  my  heart  bleeds  and  my 
eyes  overflow  even  now,  as  I  think  upon  that 
day,  when  like  rose-buds  gladly  opening  in  all 
their  iresh  innate  beauty  to  woo  the  sunshine 
of  the  spring,  the  pitiless  world  had  prepared 
for  them,  its  blighting  —  withering  canker 
worm,  to  eat  even  into  the  heart  of  unconscious 
innocence  and  youth. 

Madame— received  us  with  all  her  wonted  affa- 
bility, and  with  good  natured  empressemeni  placed 
the  Miss  Lennards  in  the  honourable— that  is 
to  say,  conspicuous  situation,  which  she  con- 
sidered their  grace  and  beauty  (the  two  need- 
fuls in  a  dancing  school)  made  so  much  their 
due. 

I  had  remarked  some  sensation  created  by 
our  arrival  amongst  the  assembled  company — 
a  sensation  which  I  fondly  imagined  to  have 
been  caused,  by  the  same  interest  and  admi- 
ration, excited  by  my  pupils  on  their  previous 
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visit ;  but  when  they  had  left  my  sidei  and  I 
had  leisure  to  look  around  me,  I  still  saw 
similar  manifestations,  but  of  a  nature  which 
made  me  begin  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

It  is  ever  disagreeable  to  find  oneself  the  ob- 
ject of  pointed  scrutiny  and  remark  to  a 
stranger ;  and  surely  such  was  now  the  case, 
when  from  mothers  and  governesses  whispering 
together,  as  of  one  accord,  I  caught  suspicious 
glances  directed  at  myself — though  hastily 
withdrawn  on  my  appearing  to  notice  them. 
But  my  observation  was  soon  much  more  pain- 
fiiUy  arrested.  I  had  seen  several  of  the 
ladies  soon  after  our  entrance,  whisper  to  their 
children— -casting  the  same  dubious  glanoes  on 
our  party,  and  had  also  noticed  the  look  as- 
kance, with  which  one  little  girl  (to  whom 
my  pupils  had  taken  a  great  fancy  the  time 
before)  had  answered  the  advancing— -en- 
couraging smile,  with  which  Sybil  and  Mavy 
had  courted  a  renewal  of  their  acquaintance ; 
but  all  this  made  little  impression  on  my  xnind. 
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The  lesson  had  for  some  time  put  a  stop  to  any 
more  particular  intercourse  between  the 
diildren«  but  when  that  portion  of  the  business 
arrived,  in  which  the  pupils  were  allowed  to 
disperse,  and  pair  off  according  to  their 
pleasure,  I  saw  Mary  and  Sybil  in  answer  to 
the  curious  though  wistful  glance,  cast  upon 
them  by  the  aforesaid  pretty  little  damsel  and 
her  sister,  approach  and  invite  them  to  be 
their  partners  in  the  next  quadrille. 

The  children  looked  first  at  each  other,  then 
at  their  mother,  who  gave  them  in  return  a  sig- 
nificant glance,  and  as  the  latter  walked  away, 
the  four  girls  were  left  together.  I  then  saw 
the  eldest  of  the  two  young  strangers  dniw  up 
her  little  furbelowed  person ;  and  taking  her 
sister  by  the  hand,  she  uttered,  with  an  air,  of 
the  most  virtuous  dignity,  the  following  words, 
which,  though  I  sat  at  a  distance,  fell  with 
fatal  clearness  on  my  ear — 

'*  No,  Miss  Lennard ;  Mama  says  we  must 
not  dance  with  either  of  you.'* 
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Sybil  in  a  moment  erected  her  form^  and 
stood  with  flashing  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
Mary  with  an  astonished^  flushed  countenance 
of  dismay.  The  continuation  of  the  speech 
turned  me  faint  and  sick. 

''  No  I  Mama  says  we  must  not  talk  or 
dance  with  you,  for  yovr  Mama  ran  away.'* 

When  I  next  raised  my  drooping,  swim- 
ing  eyes  with  timid  dread  to  the  two  girls, 
they  still  stood  in  the  same  place  side  by  side ; 
but  could  tliat  be  the  bright,  proudly  beautiful 
Sybil  I  now  beheld,  with  her  eyes  bent,  so 
moodily  upon  the  ground*— her  whole  frame 
quivering  and  shrinking  as  if  from  some  inward 
torture ;  whilst  in  strong  contrast,  the  plain- 
tive sweetness  of  Mary's  countenanoe,  tearful 
and  sorrowful,  turned  a  distressed,  beseeching 
look  towards  me  ? 

My  heart  indeed  bled  for  my  two  sweet 
pupils,  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  my  tean 
from  bursting  forth.  I  arose  and  approached 
the  spot  where  they  stood,  excused  them  to 
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Madame-^for  the  ensuing  quadrille^  on  the 
plea  of  their  being  fatigued,  and  led  them  to 
our  seat  I  made  them  dance  againafter- 
wards,  in  order  not  to  provoke  observation, 
but  I  foresaw  that  this  would  be  the  last  of 
such  visits. 

^^  No  need/'  I  ruminated  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  feelings,  as  I  sat  with  sinking,  wounded 
spirit,  watching  the  countenances  of  the  two 
poor  children,  "  no  need  to  fear  for  them  too 
much  love  for  their  kind,  ia  a  cruel  world  like 
this.  The  stone  so  eagerly  levelled  at  an 
erring  mother,  must  it  also  strike  the  innocent 
guiltless  offspring?''  And  then  the  remem- 
brance of  the  words  "I  will  visit  the  sine  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children  "  seemed  to  fall  for 
the  first  time,  like  lead^  upon  my  heart. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  may  easily  be 
perceived. 

The  young  visiters,  who  by  their  superior 
appearance  had  elicited  so  much  admiration, 
and  courtship,  had  been  discovered  to  be  only 
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Miss  Leonards,  and  in  spite  of  all  good — 
noble — and  distinguished,  that  their  name  on 
one  side  comprehended,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  opprobium,  which  an  erring 
sister's,  had  affixed  to  it. 

**  The  chaste  one*s  pride 
Mimic  of  virtue," 

must  be   in  arms,  to  guard  themselves  and 
children  even  from  the  gmlty  mother's  inno- 
cent offspring.     I  was  right  in  thinking  that 
this  would  be  our  last  visit  to  the  academy.     I 
made  no  allusion  to  what  had  passed,  as  we 
returned  home,  nor  did  either  of  the  girls  seem 
inclined   to  do    so.      I  was  only  afraid  that 
Mr.  Lennard  might  remark  the  different  effect 
produced  upon  the  spirits  and  bearing  of  Sybil, 
by  this  ardently  desired  treat,  and  enquire  into 
its  cause.     I  feared  not  that  he  woold  learn  it 
from  her,  or  her  sister ;  the  circumBtanoe  of 
their  mother  being  concerned  in  it,  was  of,  it- 
self, a  sufficient  bar,  to  any  commnnication  on 
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their  part ;  for  her  name  had  become  a  sound 
instinctively  banished  from  their  lips  in  their 
father's  presence. 

The  evening  was  spent  by  the  children  at 
the  Mordaunts»  where  I  related  to  her  ladyship 
the  distressing  incident  of  the  morning,  which 
excited  no  less  her  indignation  than  her 
concern. 

I  hoped  that  the  amusement  and  happiness 
of  the  evening  would  have  weakened  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  susceptible  feelings  of 
Sybil,  as  I  watched  her — as  usual  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  party  seated  round  the  table — 
engrossed  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  a  game 
of  the  Ooose  ;  I  was  therefore  certainly  not 
prepared  for  the  scene  destined  to  take  place 
on  our  return  home  thtft  night 

The  children  had  not  relinquished  the  cus- 
tom of  kneeling  before  me  to  repeat  their 
morning  and  evemng  prayers.  Their  mother 
indeed  had  continued  this  habit,  by  the  desire 

of  Mrs.  Devereuz,  till  she  ceased  to  be  my 
VOL,  uu  c 
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pupil,  and  though  that  was  carrying  it  rather 
far,  such  was  tlie  confidence  and  freedom  from 
all  constraint  which  existed  between  myself 
and  my  beloved  charge,  that  I  had  never  found 
the  practice,  engender  aught  of  formality  or  lack 
of  devotion ;  and  thus  providing  against  care- 
lessness in  the  repetition  of  the  pious  words, 
by  speaking  aloud  the  prayers  of  the  heart,  I 
have  always  considered  most  likely  to  curb  and 
concentrate  the  wayward  thoughtsr,  which  are 
too  apt  to  wander. 

Dear  Bertie  had  but  just  given  up  the 
custom,  on  the  arrival  of  his  tutor  a  few  days 
before,  therefore  on  the  evening  now  in  ques- 
tion, the  sisters  alone  knelt  before  me.  It  was 
Sybils  turn  to  pray  aloud,  and  Mary's  to 
follow  silently,  which  she  did  with  her  shadowy 
eyes  raised,  full  of  adoration  and  thought — her 
pale  golden  hair  parted  on  ber  pure^  calm 
brow.  How  often  when  I  gazed  upon  her 
thus,  had  the  image  of  the  *' Madonna  fair/' 
risen  before  my  mind !    To-night  she  was  paler 
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I  thought  than  usual^  and  the  plaintive  sadness 
of  the  glance,  which  had  sunk  upon  my  heart 
in  the  dancing  room,  still  reigned  on  her  sweet 
countenance. 

As  Sybil  prayed,  her  head  was  bent,  her 
dark  lashes  resting  on  her  ever-varying  cheek, 
her  raven  locks  almost  veiling  her  whole  face, 
but  I  marked  a  change  of  voice — a  lower — 
deeper — more  serious  tone  when  she  came  to 
the  following  prayer — 

**  Oh  Father  in  Heaven,  who  hath  commanded 
us  to  pray  for  all  men,  how  particularly 
should  we,  Thy  children,  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
behalf  of  our  earthly  parents,  to  whom  through 
Thee,  we  owe  our  life,  and  all  good  things  we 
have  possessed  from  our  infancy  until  now." 

Then  followed  a  particular  prayer  for  the 
Father,  which  was  repeated  with  agitated 
fervour,  and  then  there  was  another  clause 
usually  inserted  here— one,  which  not  the 
repetition  for  years,  had  taught  my  heart  to 
licar  breathed  forth,  without  thrilling,  aching 
c    3 
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feelings.  But  what  were  those  feelings  com- 
pared to  the  emotion  1  experienced,  when  now 
/  heard  it  not — when  Sybil,  omitting  the  sen- 
tence, passed  with  a  breathless— scarcely 
audible  voice,  to  the  petition,  which  concluded 
their  evening  devotion. 

"  Sybil !  you  have  omitted  a  prayer  T  I 
exclaimed,  interrupting  her  in  a  tone  as  stern 
as  my  trembling  voice  would  permit. 

She  started,  and  bowing  her  head  still  lower 
on  her  bosom,  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
together. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  recovering 
myself,  said  in  accents  of  deep,  sorrowful 
emotion — 

"  Dear  Mary,  will  you  repeat  that  prayer?" 
and  Mary,  who  had  also  turned  a  quicks—sur- 
prised look  upon  her  sister,  a  sudden  flusb 
covering  her  face,  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  prayed — 

''  Oh  I  most  merciful  Lord  and  Saviour, 
bear  our  intercessions  in  behalf  of  our  absent 
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'Mother.  Leaye  her  not — neither  forsake  her 
in  this  world.  Wash  her  soul  clean  in  that 
blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  May  we 
all  join  together  in  Thee,  and  meet  to  part  no 
more  in  Thy  Heavenly  Kingdom." 

The  sweet  trembling  pathos  of  the  voice,  in 
which  these  words  were  lifted  up,  soothed  and 
calmed  my  heart  as  they  had  never  done  before. 
It  seemed  to  say  that  for  the  lost  one,  there 
would  ever  be  in  one  heart  at  least,  love,  which 
neither  shame,  scorn,  obloquy  nor  misery 
would  ever  overpower. 

''  Still  the  same  fond  child  !** 

in  light  or  darkness,  in  sunshine  or  in  clouds, 
to  lift  up  holy  hands  without  doubting; — hoping 
all  things— enduring  all  things ;  too  pure  to 
look  on  evil  or  guilt,  but  with  the  pitying  love 
of  a  ministering  spirit. 

The  girls  arose — Sybil  with  eyes  still  cast 
down — pale — moodily    silent!       I     dismissed 
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Mary^  and  retaining  her  sister  by  the  handj  said* 

^'  Sybil,  my  child,  why  this  strange  conduct  ? 
You  could  not  surely  intentionally  make  the 
omission  in  your  prayers  to-night?" 

Her  bosom  Iieavcd  convulsively,  and  she 
lifted  her  large  eyes  with  a  passionate  glance 
to  my  face  ;  the  dark  clouds  rolled  away  from 
her  brow,  as  bursting  into  tears,  she  cried  in 
an  impetuous  tone — 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  cannot  pray  for  her  any 
more." 

'^  And  is  it  come  to  this?"  I  ezdaimedj  my 
agony  of  emotion  perfectly  overwhelming  me, 
"  Sybil's  child  refuse  to  pray  for  her — wretched 
—wretched  mother!"  and  my  burning  tears 
fell  so  fast,  that  the  little  girl  forgot  all  but 
her  dismay,  at  the  unwonted  agitation  of  her 
usually  calm  governess. 

She  sprung  towards  me,  and  threw  her  arma 
round  my  neck  in  a  parozyam  of  contrite 
sorrow. 

*'  Dear  Mademoiselle,  do  not  cry/'  she  said. 
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"  and  I  will  try  to  pray  for  Mama,  indeed  I  will, 
though  she  has  destroyed  us  all,  and  made  us 
scorned— shunned— and  hated/' 

^*  Dear  child  I"  I  exclaimed,  checking  my 
emotion,  though  inexpressibly  shocked  at  per- 
ceiying,  how  thus  early,  the  eyes  of  the  young 
girl  had  been  opened  to  the  dark  mystery  of 
her  mother's  story— and  I  then  scarcely  knew 
how  to  proceed— what  to  say !  I  now  felt  the 
folly  of  having  exposed  such  youthful  minds 
to  the  dreadful  influence  of  that  fearful  period 
succeeding  our  misfortune.  I  saw  the  inefface- 
able impression  which  one  at  least  of  the  party 
had  received ;  for  the  words  *'  she  has  destroyed 
you  all  ^*  had  been  amongst  the  exclamations 
of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Devereux  at  that  terri- 
ble moment,  and  had  probably  never  been 
forgotten,  though  the  poor  child  only  just  now 
began  to  feel  something  of  the  force  of  the 
sentence. 

**  Sybil  1"  I  said  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  *'  it 
is  not  for  a  child  to  speak,  thus  of  the  mother 
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who  gave  her  birth,  who  watched  over  her  in 
her  helpless  infancj,  with  such  tenderness  and 
carer 

^^  Then  why,"  she  demanded  in  violent 
agitation,  ^'  why,  if  she  loved  us,  did  she 
leave  us  ?  why,  as  that  little  girl  said  to-day, 
did  she  run  away  V^ 

I  quailed  beneath  the  look  of  almost  fierce 
enquiry  the  child  fixed  on  me,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  that  day's  insult  seemed  to  chase 
away  the  softer  feelings,  which  my  tears  had 
called  up  in  her  bosom — how  eould  I  answer 
this  awful  question  ? 

**  Sybil,'*  I  began  in  a  trembling  voice, 
''  you  are  too  young  to  understand  this  sad 
subject. — And  are  you  the  only  one  who  has 
reason  to  complain  ?  Believe  me,  dearest,  your 
father  is  a  far  greater  sufferer  than  you  can 
ever  be— yet  I  am  assured  he  does  nought  but 
pray  for  her  against  whom  you  dare  to  lift  up 
your  voice.  Nay,  it  was  his  earnest  entreaty 
to  me,  that  lus  children  should  be  taught  day 
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and  night  to  pray  for  their  mother.  What 
would  be  his  grief  to  know,  that  one  of  them 
refused  to  intercede  in  her  behalf  before  their 
God?" 

Agaiu  the  little  girl  appeared  affected,  but 
it  was  more  from  the  allusion  to  her  father ; 
and  though  I  made  an  attempt  to  wind  up  a 
discussion  which  I  much  bewailed  ever  having 
even  provoked,  the  child'  excited  to  the  utter- 
most by  a  subject  which  evidently  had  been 
for  long  weighing  restlessly  on  her  mind, 
again  soon  led  to  it,  and  burst  forth  with — 

**  Yes  I  I  know  now,  why,  when  we  walk, 
people  turn  and  stare  and  whisper,  and  I 
know  too  what  they  mean,  when  they  say,  as 
I  have  often  heard  them,  after  looking  at  me 
—«  Yes!— but  how  like  the  mother P— Why 
even  Nurse,  when  I  have  provoked  her,  turns 
with  a  sigh,  shakes  her  head,  and  mutters  to 
some  one  near — *  Ah  I  poor  thing,  she  cannot 
help  it;  she's  her  mother's  modeL'  " 

"  Nurse  could  mean  nothing  there  Sybils  if 
c  5 
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she  spoke  truly  '^  I  exclaimed ;  and  I  lifted  up 
my  streaming  eyes,  with  almost  a  smile  of 
gladness.  "  Your  mother  was  ever  sweetness— 
amiability  itself." 

'^  Then  I  am  not  quite  like  her^"  was  plainly 
expressed  by  Sybil's  brightened  countenance. 

"  Mademoiselle  I  I  will  try  to  pray  for  her/' 
she  whispered  as  we  parted~and  that  was  all 
the  good  effected  by  this  most  distressing 
pcene. 

From  that  time  the  child  walked  no  more 
abroad  with  the  same,  proud  dauntless  gaze. 
She  shunned  the  stranger's  glance,  or  if  en- 
countered by  chance,  it  flushed  her  cheeks — 
darkened  her  brow.  She  had  always  been  a 
creature  of  sudden  tears  and  smiles— of  lights 
and  shadows-  of  sunshine  and  of  clouds— ever  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  me ;  but  now,  how  doubly 
so  !  Unceafiingly  was  I  obliged  to  watch  and 
strive  to  guard  her,  from  exposure  to  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature,  as  had  already 
gained  such  an  irritating  influence  over  her 
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sensitive  feelings  and  temper,  and  which  daily 
become  still  more  susceptible. 

I  was  shocked  and  indignant  at  what  she 
said  concerning  Nurse's  invidious  comments, 
but  I  knew  there  was  little  help  to  be  gained 
in  that  quarter.  Age  and  affliction  had 
worked  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  old  woman,  and  little  Sybil— never 
a  favourite  with  Mis.  Armstrong —whilst  she 
was  the  one  least  able  to  bear  it — was  ever 
made  the  scape -goat  of  her  spleen. 

Mr.  Lennard  though  quite  aware  of 
her  imperfections,  shrank  from  parting  with 
her  for*  many  reasons ;  arguing  also,  that  the 
children,  at  their  age,  could  no  longer  be 
much  exposed  to  her  influence — and  from  this 
time  particularly,  I  strove  that  they  should  be 
so  as  little  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  out  of  my  power 
quite  to  ward  oft  from  the  poor  girl,  that  which 
she  must  necessarily  suffer  in  public,  now  that 
her  jealous  suspicions  had  been  once  awakened* 
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And  if  now,  when  she  knew  only  that  there 
was  a  cloud  above  her  head— that  there  was 
shame  and  misery  in  that  cloud,  though  as 
yet,  its  nature  was  a  mystery — what  must  be 
her  feelings  alas  I  in  that  day,  when  she  would 
be  compelled  to  understand  it  fully?  Thus 
was  the  parent's  guilt  falling  heavily  on  the 
head  of  the  child!  And  Mary — was  her 
young  heart  less  susceptible?  No — I  could 
perceive,  she  saw  and  felt  it  all  too  well — it  gave 
a  tone  of  sorrow  to  her  voice — sadness  to  her 
smile;  but  it  was  not— I  almost  fancied — ^the 
shame  and  scorn,  which  darkened  with  its 
mysterious  weight  her  young  spirit,  but  as  if 
she  sorrowed  gently  for  something  '' lovely 
gone  " — some  beauteous,  vanished  dream  of  her 
infant  years  I 
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CHAPTER  III. 


.    •    .    Thia  altered  face. 
Bearing  iti  deadly  sorrow  charactered, 
Came  to  him  like  a  Ghof  t,  which  in  the  grave 
Could  find  no  rest. 

6onTHKY*d  Roderick 


We  remained  at  Brighton  till  after  Christ- 
mas, and  en  route  to  Llewellyn,  stopped  in  Lon- 
don, where  for  one  month  we  took  possession 

of  Lord s  Villa  in  the  Regent's  Park.    Mr. 

Lennard  having  business  to  transact,  which 
rendered  the  short  stay  in  the  metropolis  ne- 
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cessary^  gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  made  to 
him  by  his  noble  friend,  of  this  residence  du- 
ring his  temjiorary  sojourn. 

The  fatal  house  in  Park  Lane,  had  never 
been  entered  by  its  owner,  since  he  quitted  it, 
at  that  wretched  period,  for  Worthing,  and  it 
was  now  sold.  London  indeed,  as  may  be 
imagined  had  become  altogether  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Lennard,  both  on  account  of  the  associ- 
ationg  attached  to  it,  and  the  impossibility  while 
there,  of  preserving  total  seclusion  from  ac- 
quaintances, who  with  officious  kindness  would 
'strive  to  restore  him  to  his  former  sphere. 
The  town  liowever  had  not  began  to  fill — the 
situation  of  our  abode  was  retired — and  Mr. 
Lennard  shewed  himself  so  little,  that  lie  was 
able  to  remain  comparatively  unmolested. 

It  proved  a  rainy  month,  and  the  girls  and 
I  were  kept  much  within  doors,  though  occu- 
sionally  we  walked  or  drove  in  the  park.  But 
it  was  altogether  a  dull,  depressing  period ;    at 
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le^t  I  felt  it  so  peculiarly — and  Mr.  Lennard— 
I  shall  never  forget  the  pale  dejection^  which 
seemed  with  ten-fold  power  at  this  time  to 
press  him  to  the  earth.  There  was  still  how- 
ever always  one  beam  to  light  up  his  face 
with  transient  brightness.  I  see  him  now  be- 
fore me,  with  subdued  step,  folded  arms,  and 
eyes  bent  sadly  downwards,  pacing  the  dusky 
apartment  in  the  early  twilight  of  a  London 
January ;  till  on  passing  near  the  spot  where 
Bertie  was  seated— with  elbows  resting  on  the 
table  preparing  his  lessons  for  the  morrow 
-—he  would  suddenly  pause — place  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  arm,  bending  over  him  with  a 
look  of  such  fond  affection !  And  then  the 
sunny  face  at  that  touch,  was  lifted  eagerly  to 
meet  his  father's,  with  a  smile  such  as  those 
can  only  smile,  who  know  all  the  warmth  and 
light  it  will  bring  to  some  beloved  one. 

Then  I  have  seen  him  meet  the  restless 
— anxious  glance  of  his  younger  daughter's 
dark  eyes,  as  she  watched  him  from  her  work, 
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and  by  her  side  he  would  also  linger,  and  strive 
to  speak  to  her  some  cheerful  words; — ^but 
there  was  ever  a  species  of  constraint  in  his 
demeanour  towards  that  child,  as  if  the  con- 
templation of  her  troubled  him  with  some 
peculiar  feeling  fraught  with  distress.  I  could 
easily  divine  the  meaning  of  this — her  painful 
likeness  to  her  mother  I  Yes  painful  in  every 
sense — form  and  feature  the  same,  tormenting 
him  with  haunting  remembrances  —  yet 
something  so  different  lighting  up  the 
whole,  that  it  could  but  seem  the  image  of  his 
lost  one  as  she  now  was,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
dark  present  brooding  over  her. 

I  was  always  in  a  fever  lest  Sybil  should 
herself  discern  something  of  this  feeling  in  her 
father.  How  different  was  the  Boothing«— 
calming  influence,  the  silent  pressure  of 
Mary's  hand  would  infiise — all  the  notice  she 
on  those  occasions  would  exact  I  I  have  almoet 
fimcied  at  times,  that  it  acted  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  his  bouI,  and  sent  a  more 
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certam  peace  to  his  countenance^  than  even 
the  brilliant  raj  of  his  little  son's  smile  had 
been  able  to  effect. 

It  had  been  much  as  I  have  described  the 
scene^  the  last  evening  before  our  departure 
from  London,  and  Mr.  Lennard  had  at  length 
seated  himself— after  similar  manifestations,  in 
an  arm  chair  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tfible, 
around  which  his  three  children  were^  as* 
sembled — between  the  fire  and  the  window ;  the 
light  of  the  former  gradually  predominating 
over  that  of  the  latter. 

The  sisters  and  brother  had  ceased  at- 
tempting to  pursue  their  occupations  and  be- 
gan to  talk.  Mary!s  arm  was  passed  round 
Bertie's  neck,  and  Sybil — ^her  elbow  on  the 
.table,  her  chin  resting  upon  her  clasped  hands, 
occasionally  raised  her  dark  eyes,  shining 
through  the  clustering  curls  which  fell  over 
her  face,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

I  sat  apart  appearing  still  to  be  reading,  but 
in  reality  absorbed  in  a  dark,  dreamy  reverie  ; 
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the  present  subdued  waning  light,  well  fitting 
the  peculiar  gloom  which  had  oppressed  me 
throughout  that  day.  It  grew  darker  and 
darker — the  glow  of  the  fire  more  bright.  The 
room  we  occupied  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  before  the  window,  opening  upon  the 
lawn,  were  shrubs  and  trees.  Suddenly  I 
chanced  to  lift  my  eye»  towards  it,  when  some- 
thing for  an  instant  caught  my  sight— a  sha- 
dowy, unsubstantial  appearance,  which  sent  a 
sickening  shock  through  my  heart  and  left  me 
trembling  and  faint.  I  should  the  next  mo- 
ment have  deemed  it  a  weak  fancy  shaped  by 
the  musing  of  my  brain,  had  not  Bertie  ex- 
claimed, 

''  What  is  the  matter  with  Sybil  ?-Hshe  looks 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost  P' 

^^I  did  see  something  at  the  window,*' 
the  girl  answered,  her  hair  thrown  back,  her 
eyes  eagerly  distended ;  ^'  a  veil  fluttering  past, 
and  a  face." 

'*  Ah,  Sybil,  you  are  always  seeing  some- 
thing extraordinary  !"  returned  Bertie,  and  he 
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eagerly  sprang  up  with  boyish  curiosity  to  look 
out  of  the  window. 

^^  Somebody  taking  a  peep  at  us,  1  suppose!'' 
said  Mary.    '*  Who  was  it,  Bertie  ?" 

*'  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  trees— oh,  yes, 
here  is  some  one  coming  up  the  steps.  Mr. 
St.  John,  I  dare  say.  Yes,  Sybil,  here  is  your 
ghost!"  cried  Bertie,  laughing,  as  a  young 
man  entered  the  room. 

''  It  was  a  woman  that  I  saw,"  said  Sybil, 
decidedly.  **  It  ib  very  rude  of  people  looking 
in  upon  us.  Shall  we  have  the  shutters  shut, 
Mademoiselle?" 


We  left  London  the  next  day  — I  with  most 
uncomfortable  feelings.  Could  the  vision  of 
the  preceding  night  have  been  reality?  At 
any  rate  the  impression  it  had  left  on  my  mind, 
was  such  as  to  excite  in  me  a  yearning  long- 
ing to  remain  in  London — a  feverish  impati- 
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ence  at  having  to  leave  it,  with  doubts  and 
suspicions  irritating  my  spirit. 


My  readers  will  naturally  suppose  that  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Lord  Castlerosse,  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  being,  whose  fate 
they  knew  must  in  some  degree  be  affected 
by  that  event,  did  not  neglect  to  gain  some 
information  on  the  subject  A  legacy  left  by 
the  Earl  to  Mr.  Devereux  in  the  shape  of  a 
mourning  ring,  formed  a  channel  for  inquiries- 
All  knowledge  however  to  be  acquired  was, 
that  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Castle  being  any  longer  a  residence  for  the 
nephew  and  his  wife ;  indeed  that  Mrs.  Fitz 
Hugh  and  her  child  had  already  quitted  it, 
but  their  subsequent  place  of  destinatioa 
was  not  known.  Fitz  Hugh  was  again 
in    Parliament,    and  his    stay   in   London 
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during  the  preceding  sestdon  was  also  ascer* 
tained^  but  from  what  Mr.  Devereux  oould 
glean^  Sybil  had  not  been  with  her  husband. 

Some  rumour  of  a  separation  betvreen  the 
parties,  a  short  time  afterwards^  reached  the 
father*  s  ears,  and  on  that  supposition,  he  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  write  to  Fitz  Hugh^ 
requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  his 
child. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Devereux  received  a  short 
but  civilly  worded  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
his  daughter  was  still  under  her  husband's 
protection  ;  no  further  communication  being 
added,  respecting  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh's  present 
or  future  plan?,  or  residence.  We  were  there- 
fore led  to  suppose  that  during  the  public 
career  of  Fitz  Hugh,  his  wife  had  retired  to 
the  seclusion  befitting  her  circumstances;  and 
with  this  idea,  we  had  been  forced  to  remain 
content.     As  to  whether  her  lot  were  misery 

or  the  reverse,  we  were  still  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance. 

From  that  time  no  trace  of  her  could  be 
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discovered.  A  dark  shroud  seemed  enveloping 
her  from  our  gight  for  ever.  The  last  frail  links 
of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  anxiety^  which  had 
bound  us  still  in  some  manner  to  the  lost  one, 
appeared  even  to  melt  away,  ns  time,  as  it 
were,  carried  her  more  irrecoverably  from  our 
view. 

But  the  haunting  memory  of  that  night  how 
it  now  brought  back  to  my  soul  in  all  its  power, 
the  keen  interest  for  the  lost-loved  being's 
fate.  Yes!  now  I  no  longer  imaged  to 
myself  Sybil,  perhaps  jenitent  for  her  sin, 
but  resigned  and  reconciled  to  the  new  ties 
which  bound  her,  no  longer  regretting  those 
she  had  broken  in  madness — ^madness  which  she 
had  since  bewailed,  but  which  time  was  teach* 
ing  her  to  forget — but  ever  before  me  now  and 
henceforth  remained  that  face,  that  countenance 
seen  for  a  moment  in  the  shadowy  twilight. 
What  a  face!  so  unearthly  in  its  pallor — ^in 
its  expression  like  that  of  a  wanderings  troubled 
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spirit  taking  one   gasping,  eager  gaze   on    a 
Heaven  it  had  forfeited. 


And  again  three  years  passed,  during  which 
time  I  strove  to  do  my  duty  by  those  dear  chil- 
dren dependent  on  my  care  and  affection.  Three 
years,  uninterrupted  save  by  the  sorrowful 
pinings^  and  feverish  longings,  for  one  whose 
spirit  ever  seemed  hovering  round  me,  time 
seeming  gradually  to  restore  it  more  and  more 
to  my  heart  and  affections^  as  the  being  whom 
I  had  loved,  with  an  attachment  never  again 
to  be  equalled  towards  any  human  creature. 

Judge  then  readers  of  my  feelings,  when 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  I  found  myself 
seated  with  a  letter  in  my  hand,  whose 
direction  being  in  a  strange  hand  I  had  care- 
•  lessly  opened,  but  found  filled  with  characters, 
which  burst  upon  my  sight  as  those  1  had 
helped  to  form,  of  a  hand  I  had  often  guided 
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along  the  paper — diat  dear  hand  which  had  so 
meekly,  cheerfully  yielded  to  my  guidance, 
pausing  but  to  press  mine  so  affectionately 
within  its  own.  Oh  that  the  time  should  have 
ever  come,  when  it  would  thus  prove  the  in- 
strument to  breath  forth  such  lamentations,  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  following  lines  I 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


^  Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe." 

Popb*sEloi5ato  Adllard. 

•  .  Fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board 

•  .  On  one  alone 

Their  fi^eshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  watei  s  near." 

Mrs.  Ue  rfA?  s'  records  of  Woman. 


'*  Felicib, 

*'  111  remembrance  of  mj 
years  of  childish  and  youthful  innocence... 
those  years  of  which  you  were  the  guardian, 

VOL.    Ill  D 
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and  the  friend... the  almost  mother!  spurn 
not... cast  not  away  in  hatred  and  horror, 
when  you  see  whose  hand-writing  is  before 
your  eyes... pages  in  which  a  miserable  sinner 
would  fain  raise  a  feeble  cry  for  mercy  and 
compassion.  Only  read,  and  if  your  soul  still 
turns  revoltingly  against  the  guilty  being, 
whose  remorse  and  anguish  cannot,  you  may 
truly  say,  wash  away  the  shame  and  dishonour 
brought  on  all  those  belonging  to  her,  then 
again  I  will  resign  myself  to  the  dark  living 
tomb  in  which  I  have  latterly  existed*  *  Like 
unto  those  that  lie  in  the  gravey  who  are  out  of 
remembrance^  and  are  cut  away  from  thy  handj 
the  indignation  of  the  Lord  lying  hard  upon 
me.  Abhorred — put  far  away  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  still  so  fast  in  prison  that  I 
cannot  escape. ..so  fast  not  only  in  the  prison 
of  this  life's  earthly  feelings  and  desires,  but 
bound  in  heart  as  well  as  in  being,  to  a  world 
which  must  be  to  me  '  a  place  of  darkneu  and 
ofthedeepP'' 
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**  Yes,  Felicie,  it  is  now  nearly  four  yeara 
since  1  left  Ireland,  with,  as  I  fancied,  no  hope 
or  desire  but  to  retire  to  some  obscure  spot 
of  my  native  country,  and  there  spend  my 
remaining  days  in  strict  penance,  and  resigna- 
tion, to  the  forlorn  and  rayless  lot  my  guilt  had 
but  too  well  merited. 

'^  I  arrived  in  England,  and  with  the  light, 
air,  and  liberty,  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
I  then  regained,  my  heart  once  more  beat 
madly,  with  longing,  yearning  thoughts  which 
I  had  deemed  deadened  and  laid  low  for  ever. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  trouble  you  with 
details  concerning  myself,  unconnecte4  with 
the  subject  which  now  moves  me  to  address 
you.  Suffice  it  that  I  was  in  London,  or 
rather  in  its  suburbs  when  you  were  there ; 
still  under  his  surveillance^  but  not  under  his 
roof;  the  kindness  of  Lord  Castlerosse  having 
gained  me  that  privilege.  I  found  there  all  the 
seclusion  I  could  crave,  and  from  the  time  I 
D  3 
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saw  ill  the  public  prints  that  you  were  at 
Brighton,  a  mad  infatuation  possessed  me  to 
linger,  where  at  least  there  was  most  chance 
of  tidings,  perhaps  of  beholding  those  for 
whom  my  whole  soul  was  gasping,  as  the 
"  hart  pants  for  the  water  brook,'  " 

^'  Y'ou  cime — I  knew  that  you  were  near, 
but  I  was  watched — oh  Godl  how  jealously 
watched !  As  if  a  wretched  woman  looking  on 
her  lost  children,  would  do  him  wrong!  But  I 
did  sec  them.  Yes  I  I  discovered  the  situation 
of  their  abode,  and  often  followed  in  a  coach, 
the  well  known  carriage  which  contained  my 
treasures -sometimes  at  a  distance  tracked 
their  footsteps  in  the  Park... strained  my  eyes 
after  their  beautiful  forms,  as  they  walked  by 
your  side.. .while  I,  wretched  creature  I  dared 
not  approach.  I  feared  your  recognition...! 
feared  the  cold,  loathing  glance  of  the  friend 
of  my  early  days...I  feared  that  the  sight  of 
one  so  vile,  intruding  so  near  unto  innocence 
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and  purity,  would  be  the  signal  for  guarding 
against  its  repetition  ...  for  carrying  my 
children  far. ..far  away  from  the  possibility 
of  further  exposure  to  such  pollution. 

*^  But  I  had  not  seen  him.     Once— once  1 
had  felt  his  presence — but  my  brain  had  reeled, 
— iny  breath  was  gone — my  sight  waxed  dim- 
yes,  I  felt  that  he  had  been  near  me)  but  that 
was  all !    Oh !  miserable  being  that  I  now  be- 
came! what  had  been  my  former  sufferings^ 
compared  to  those  1  now  endured!     In  the 
several  states  through  which  my  soul  had  passed 
during  its  dark  sepulchral  existence  of  the  last 
few  years ;  in  the  pulseless  torpor  of  despair— 
*fhe  illusive  dreams,  which  had  at  times  mocked 
my  waking  senses — in  the  blind  zeal  of  self- 
mortification  of  mind  and  body,  thei'e  had  been 
some  soothing  delusion ;  but  now  I  was,  as  it 
were,  restored  to  the  world,  to  the  actual  real- 
ization of  misery,  which    despair  could   not 
blunt— dreams  could  not  beguile  of  the  agony 
thereof! 
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'*  Could  even  the  tortures  of  Tantalui 
have  exceeded  those,  endured  by  a  mother — a 
wife,  knowing  that  her  children — her  husband 
were  so  near — yet  so  far — so  far  from  her 
reach  !  Yes,  Felicie,  start  not— my  huAand! 
—the  husband  of  my  affections  I  None  ever  pos- 
sessed my  heart— I  swear  by  the  heavens  above ! 
—save  in  that  brief  period  of  mad  delirium, 
when  I  drank  in  poison  as  water— drained  a  be- 
witching hell  cup.    But  to  my  story. 

^'  I  grew  desperate— b<dd*  I  sallied  forth 
and  lingered  near  your  abode  at  dusk»  I  stood 
behind  a  tree  oppoute  to  the  windowj  and 
strained  my  eyes  to  catch  a  nearer  perception 
of  the  forms  I  could  indistinctly  trace  moving* 
within.  I  think  the  tantalizing  nature  of  my 
situation  deprived  me  at  the  moment  of  all 
self-contrul  or  fear  of  consequenees^  for  aoon  I 
found  myself  approaching  recklessly  quite 
close  to  the  casement  Oh!  my  friend,  that 
glance  I  It  oould  have  been  but  momentazy,  for 
the  eyes  of  my  Sybil,  fixed  themselves  apoa 
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her  mother,  with  that  wild,  fierce  gaze^  which 
seemed  to  ask,  what  right  had  she  to  be 
there— i/i^,  their  shame  and  dishonor  !  This 
gaze  recalled  me  to  mj  senses — froze  mj 
blood  with  terror,  and  sent  me  shrinking  and 
shiyering  away^  like  a  forlorn,  gniltj  outcast 
as  I  am. 

^*  But  oh !  my  moment's  glance  what  had  it 
not  revealed  ?  The  fire  gleam  fell  upon  the 
bowed  heads  of  my  Bertie— my  Mary  I  as  side 
by  side  they  sat  lovingly,  as  when  little  chil- 
dren I  have  often  watched  them — their  merry 
play  hushed— talking  sweetly  together  at  that 
same  dusky  hour.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
^passing  glimpse  I  caught  of  them^  for*-<^t 
Qod !  I  saw  Albert  face  to  face— so  near,  yet  so 
distant.  Yes,  Ifelt  how  distant.  It  was  the 
same  Albert,  the  outline  of  the  features  which 
were  turned  towards  me  plainly  revealed— the 
same ;  yet  so  changed--so  hallowed— so  glori- 
fied did  he  appear  to  my  eyes,  that  eUtafanoed 
I  gazed,   as  upon  a  spirit.      His  eyes  were 
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fixed  upon  his  boy,  and  a  smile  suddenly  played 
upon  his  lips.  Oh!  how  could  words  em- 
body the  feelings  of  that  instant?  It  was  then 
I  caught  my  daughter's  gaze.  I  heard  a  step 
approaching — I  was  disenchanted— I  fled  like  a 
guilty  spirit,  and  fled  again  to  darkness  and 
despair. 

'^  After  this  I  was  not  mad — no^  a  merciful 
God  has  preserved  me  from  that  dreadful  chas- 
tisement ;  but  for  some  time,  I  remained  in  a 
state  of  mind,  which  might  certainly  have  jus- 
tified the  strict  oversight  of  the  man,  who  has 
gained  dominion  over  my  destiny.  Since  then, 
however,  he  has  wearied  of  the  task — no  won- 
der he  should  weary  of  such  a  withered,  lifeless 
wreck,  as  I  am  become !  And  for  the  last  year 
I  have  been  at  liberty — buried  in  a  secluded 
country  place — alone  with  the  poor  being, 
whom  our  sin  brought  into  the  world,  to'safier, 
as  it  were,  for  her  parent's  guilt;  for  truly, 
her  little  life  has  been  one  of  uninterrapfeed 
pain. 

^*  Bui  why  speak  of  her—  why  insult  yoa  bj 
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Beeming  to  expect  interest  Id^  or  pity  for,  aught 
connected  with  my  shame  and  ignominy  ?    I 
have  already  intruded  my  wretched  self  upon 
your    notice — wandered   from    the  character, 
under  which  I  had  purposed  to  address  you,  as 
a  humble  petitioner — not  as  a  troublesome  com- 
plainant of  woes,  which  you  will  say  I  have 
merited— aye,  justly  merited  Felicie  1  But  shall 
man  be  more  just  than  his  Creator— shall  he 
refuse  to  hear  the  cry  of  a  miserable  creature, 
whom  the  great  God  vouchsafes  to  look  down 
upon  from  his  throne  on  high,  refuse  to  send  a 
whisper  of  comfort  to  the  grovelling  worm, 
who,  lying  in  the  depths  of  earthly  despair, 
caimot  so  much  as  lift  up  her  eyes,  and  stretch 
out  her  arms  to  Heaven  for  help  ?    Then  hear 
me,  Felicie,  when  I  cry  to  you, '  My  children ! 
My  children !'  for  it  is  touching  them  I  would 
crave  your  mercy  and  compassion.     I  have, 
sometimes  now,  periods  of  cahnness  and  dispas^ 
sionate  reflection,  in  which  I  think  upon  my 

children,  and  feel  that  they  are  still  my  own. 
D     5 
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No  law  of  man  can  divoroe  a  mother  from  her 
of&pring.  I  never  ask  to  took  again  on  Albert*^ 
face  in  this  life.  Felioie— Felicie,  that  /should 
ever  write  these  words  to  you  I  Bat  he  can  be 
mine  no  more  in  this  world,  and  mj  aim  now 
is,  to  become  more  fit  to  meet  him  in  that 
land  where  none  can  *  marry,  or  be  given  in 
marriage.' 

**  But  Felicie,  I  implore  you— help  to  quench 
the  feverish  thirst  of  earthly  feeling,  which 
dries  my  very  heart,  and  chokes  the  prayer 
that  would  flow  from  it  to  Him,  who  can  alone 
lead  me  to  that  cleansing  fountain.  It  is  in  your 
power.  Again  I  repeat  the  cry,  *  My  children 
-^  my  children !'  All  I  ask  is,  that  you,  who 
possess  such  cutire  control  over  them,  should 
suffer  the  veil  which  hides  them  from  their 
mother,  to  be  in  some  degree  withdrawn,  by 
enlightening  her  from  time  to  time  by  letter,, 
conceming  tlieir  proceedings — their  health — 
their  disporitions,  looks,  tattes^  and  habits ;  and 
more,  in  mercy  spurn  me  not,  if,  some  day  I 
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Start  up  like  a  trembling  ^ost  before  your, 
path.  Suffer  me  to  see  thiem— to  look  upon 
them,  or  if  it  h^)penS;  to  speak  to  tbem^  with* 
out  bidding  me  avaunt — without  teariilg  them 
from  my  sight.  They  shall  not  know  me,  I 
will  be  to  them  as  a  stranger— only  let  me  hear 
their  voices — look  into  their  faces— see  their 
smile  turned  upon  me.  Yes^  fear  not,  it  shall 
be  but  as  a  stranger— I  would  not  brave  the 
frowns— the  looks  of  shrinking  hatred  or  horror, 
which,  to  know  me  as  that  guilty  outcast,  must 
assuredly,  bring  down  upon  me.  Oh  I  let  me 
but  see  my  boy— in  him,  I  may  still  behold  the 
father.  He  may  be  soon  separated  from  the 
rest,  therefore  the  step  will  be  more  easily  ac- 
complished. 

'*  I  can  write  no  farther— only  once  more  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  mercy ^ 
compassion,  and  long  suffering— in  the  name 
of  that  Son  who  closed  not  his  ear  against  the 
desolate,  oppressed,  sinful— vile  as  they  might 
be— in  'remembrance  of  my  days  of  innocence 
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and  purity— in    consideration    of  a    mother'0 
t^gonjy  give  me,  I  beseech  you,  Felicie,  hope- 
give  me  light  and  life  by  granting  my  suppli- 
'  cation.'^ 
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;  CHAPTER  III. 


Fair  was  that  girl— -and  meek. 
With  a  pale  traniparent  cheek, 
And  a  deep  fringed  violet  eye 
Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie ; 
Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above, 
Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love  ; 
And  a  pure  Madonna  brow-* 
And  a  silvery  voice^  and  lowp 
Like  the  echo  of  a  flute. 


Mrs.  Hkmaks. 


Bertie  was  now  thirteeiL  The  mideummer 
succeeding  his  birthday  we  were  busy  in  pre- 
parations for  his  departure  for  Eton.  Pale 
cheeks,  tearful  eyes,  and  sinking  hefirts^were 
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the  harbingers  of  this  event ;  and  well  might 
they  be  so.. .for  with  the  boy.. .the  sunbeam  of 
our  path... the  light  of  our  homewould  de- 
part. 

"Why  should  he  go?"  Sybil  passionately 
exclaimed.  ^'  Papa  will  not  be  able  to  exist 
without  him ;  we  can  never  supply  his  place  ; 
Papa  lives  upon  Bertie's  smiles  and  joyous 
company.  And  Mr.  St.  John^toOi  he  will  miss 
him  so  much ;  we  shall  be  such  a  miserable, 
dismal  party.' ' 

"  We  must  try  not  to  be  so,  dear  Sybil,"  1 
replied ;  ^'  for  your  Father's  sake,  we  must 
exert  ourselves  to  be  cheerful^  and  contribute 
our  portion  of  light  to  make  up  for  our  lost 
sun.*' 

"And  then  his  return!'*  said  Mary,  her  eyes 
glistening  with  dewy  drops.  **  I  cannot  ima- 
gine any  joy  so  great" 

A  sigh  was  heard.  •  .it  was  from  Mr.  St. 
John,  who  sat  at  a  table  writing.  Sybil 
turned  quickly  rounds  and  asked  hka^  why  he 
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sighed.  Smiling  at  the  abrupt,  peremptory 
interrogatory,  he  replied, 

^*  Miss  Sybil  seems  ever  to  imagine,  that  no 
one  has  any  right  to  sigh  or  complain,  save 
herself-^bttt  if  I  must  give  her  the  reason  for 
my  presuming  to  do  so,  I  will  confess  that  mine 
was  a  sigh  of  envy—I  VFished  /  had  a  sitter  to 
speak  of  my  return,  as  one  of  Bertie's  sisters 
expressed  herself  just  now." 

'^  Oh,  it  was  Mary  who  spoke  of  his  'return; 
I  can  only  think  and  talk  of  his  departure/' 
exclaimed  Sybil. 

"But  we  shall  miss  jou,  too,  very  much, 
Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Mary  I  "For  your  own 
sake,  and  for  Papa's.  You  would  have  been  a 
companion  for  him  during  Bertie's  absence — 
to  say  nothing  of  our  Latin  lessons." 

''Oh,  Miss  Lennard,"  Mr.  St.  John  an- 
swered very  gravely,  "  you  know  enough  La- 
tin ;  I  assure  you  I  should  not  have  continued 
those  lessoDs  even  had  I  remained." 

'*  Why  not  ?"  phe  artlessly  inquired,  lookiiDg 
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up  towards  a  countenance  beaming  with  intel- 
lect 

^*  Because  more  of  such  learning  would  spoil 
you,  Miss  Lennard.  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  know  more  of  any  thing  than  you  already 
do " 

*•  And  I,  Mr.  St  John?"  asked  Sybil 

"Oh,  you  are  a  5%/,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile,  and  must  necessarily  know,  everything 
you  desire  ;  your  name  at  once ^" 

"  Ob,  don't  speak  of  my  name  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, impatiently  interrupting  him,  her 
cheeks  crimsoning — *^  I  hate  it !" 

I  looked  at  her  gravely ;  she  stopped  abrupt- 
ly, and  with  a  confused  air* 

Mr.  St  John,  who,  for  the  last  three  years, 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  charge  of  preparing 
Bertie  for  Eton,  was  a  younger  son  of  a  branch 
of  a  family  of  distinction ;  and  his  elder  bro- 
ther had  been  the  college  friend  of  Mr.  Leo- 
nard. To  defray  the  ezpenaea  of  hia  Oxford 
edttcatiooi  without  encroaching  upon  hia  wi- 
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dowed  mother's  slender  income,  this  tulented 
young  man  resolved  to  enter  upon  some  situa- 
tion similar  to  the  one  he  now  held* 

His  first  aim  had  been  to  accompany  some 
youthful  nobleman  abroad,  but  accidentally 
meeting  Mr.  Lennard  and  his  little  son,  Mr. 
St.  John's  interest  and  admiration  were  so 
highly  excited,  that  he  immediately  offered  to 
undertake  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  boy  ;  Mr. 
Lennard  at  that  moment  being  anxiously  in 
search  of  a  person  to  fill  the  situation.  This 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  more  than  one 
point  of  view — for  not  only  did  Mr.  St.  John 
prove  a  most  superior  instructor  to  Bertie,  but 
soon  entitled  himself  to  become  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mr.  Lennard. 

I  could  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  St.  John  in  his 
conversation  with  Mary.  To  have  seen 
her  as  she  was  then,  at  fifteen,  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  best  interpretation  of  the  subject, 
to  a  refined  and  imaginative  mind. 
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She  was  rather  tall,  but  perfectly  child-like 
in  her  figure,  attired  in  a  simple  white  dress, 
falling  loosely  round  her  slight  form  —  the 
shadow  of  her  golden  hair  casting  a  kind  of 
gentle  glow  upon  her  face,  whose  delicatelj 
formed  features  attracted  leas  attention  than 
the  peculiarly  serene  expression  of  the  whde 
countenance.  To  her  Madonna  resemblance  I 
have  often  alluded,  and  particularly  at  this 
period  of  her  life —hovering,  as  she  was,  be- 
tween child  and  woman — there  was  an  expres- 
sion so  pure — almost  spiritual  in  her  appear- 
ance— that  of  some  pictured  angel  in  woman's 
form  I  was  constantly  reminded. 

llien  the  contrast  afforded  by  her  sister, 
made  this  peculiarity  of  charm  doubly  striking 
— ^for  Sybil's  beauty,  partaking,  as  it  did,  in 
a  far  greater  degree,  of  the  nature  of  **  the 
children  of  men,"  was  rendered  apparently 
more  so  from  the  spirit  which  reigned  widiin. 

Mr.  St  John  was  muoh  interested  in  bath 
the  girls,  and  I  often  foondhis  assistaiioe  Teiy 
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useful  in  the  management  of  the  difficult  tem- 
per of  my  younger  pupil ;  who  often  required 
a  more  masculine  power  of  firmnees,  than  my 
too  £Dnd  and  broken  spirit  was  able  to  call  into 
action.  And  when  her  father  could  but  chide 
by  sorrowful  looks  or  faltering  words^  Mr.  St. 
John,  by  convincing  arguments,  could  resist — 
even   "rebuke  the  foul  spirit"    by  the   as- 
tonished expression  of  his  dark  eyes,  which  at 
times  would  almost  match  her  own  in  fire ; 
though  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  possi- 
ble, who  bad  only  seen  them  when  bent  over 
the  book,  fVom  which  the  gentle  Mary  was 
reading  her  Latin  lesson  by  his  side. 

But  with  Bertie's  departure,  we  were  also 
to  lose  this  ally.  Mr.  St.  John  had  determined 
upon  taking  Orders,  and  was  to  leave  Llewel- 
lyn for  Oxford  at  the  same  time  as  his  pupil 
departed  for  Eton.  I  had  not  as  yet  broken  to 
the  girls  my  purpose  of  going  away  for  a  short 
time,  but  so  I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Lennard; 
and  I  at  length  informed  them  of  my  intention, 
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evading  the  numerous  inquiries  which  the 
announcement  called  forth,  by  the  convenient 
answer  of—"  Business^ 

Mary  was  confidingly  satisfied,  though 
grieved ;  but  Sybil  fretted  and  fumed,  as  usual, 
to  know  what  business  I  could  possibly  have, 
to  take  me  away  from  them,  at  a  period  when 
my  company  was  most  necessary.  She  was, 
however,  somewhat  appeased  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  Mr.  Devereux — with  whom  I  had 
been  in  correspondence  on  the  secret  reason  of 
my  pilgrimage — was  to  take  my  place  at  Lle- 
wellyn during  my  temporary  absence;  and 
after  being  satisfied  on  this  point— grief,  at  the 
idea  of  losing  her  brother,  swallowed  up  all  her 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


If  I  should  meet  thee 
After  long  years. 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ? 
With  silence  and  tears ! 


Byron. 


It  was  on  a  balmy  July  eveniDg  that  the  coach 
set  me  down  at  the  pretty  Inn  on  the  road  side, 

near ,   in   Surrey,   where  I  inquired  for 

Bose  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hughes. 
I  was  directed  to  its  locality,  and  a   chaise  or 
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a  guide  offered  to  convey  me  thither.  It  was 
three  miles  distant  by  the  road,  but  there  was 
a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  I  was  told. ..so  I 
determined  to  walk. 

As  I  was  taking  some  refreshment  in  the 
Inn-parlour,  I  asked  a  few  questions  concern- 
ing  the  lady   whom   I   was  about    to    visit 
As  my  demands  had  more  the  appearance  of 
those  of  a  stranger  than  a  friend,  the  attendant 
soon  threw  off  the  little  caution  which  had  at 
first  met  my  endeavours  to  draw  her  forth  upon 
the  subject.. .and  by  the  subsequent  readiness 
of  the  woman  to  give  information,   a  striking 
evidence  was  afforded,  of  the  great  mistake 
very  often  committed  by  the  unfortunate  or 
the  fallen... who,  desirous  of  escaping  observa- 
tion, fiy  from  great  cities,  and  the  resorts  of 
former  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  the  qoiet 
haunts  of  the  few,  and  of  the  stranger.      In 
the  city  they  need  fear  no  molestation  of  any 
kind.    The  wretched  have  but  to  abstain  fiir  a 
while  from  trusting  themselves  impradendy  in 
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the  broad  sunshine — in  the  open  paths  of  the 
world— in  order  to  avoid  exposure,  to  scorn — 
insult,  or  contemptuous  pity ,  according  to  their 
offence.  For  the  rest,  they  may  soon  venture 
forth  unseen — or  if  seen,  not  even  known,  or 
else  **  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  In  short, 
they  may  sink  into  oblivion  and  obscurity... 
"  may  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn,"  though 
crowds  may  be  ever  thronging  past  the  home 
of  the  solitary,  and  the  buzz  of  myriad  voices— 
perhaps  those  of  lovers  and  friends,  mingling 
loudest  in  the  throng — may  reach  his  dying- 
bed! 

But  let  a  stranger  come  to  some  compara* 
tively  secluded  place— his  former  history  but 
partially  known— with  the  least  particle  of 
mystery  or  interest  attached  to  his  person,  or 
previous  life,  and  in  vain  can  he  seek  to  hide 
himself  from  the  whispers  and  comments  of 
the  idle — the  curious  I  Thus  it  had  certainly 
been  with  the  recluse  of  Bose  Cottage,  for  I 
was  by  degrees  informed  of  every  minute  par- 
ticular relating  to  her. 
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"  A  female  servant,'*  said  my  informant^ 
*'  was  sent  to  see  the  Cottage,  and  hired  it  for 
the  lady,  who  stopped  at  the  Inn  on  the  way, 
with  a  child,  a  sickly  little  creature,  whom  it 
made  one's  heart  ache  to  behold.  The  woman 
who  takes  care  of  her,  used  sometimes  to 
bring  the  poor  child  here  on  a  donkey,  when 
she  came  for  butter  and  eggs  and  such  like 
things,  but  lately  she  has  been  too  bad  for 
that.'' 

"  And  the  lady  ?"  I  asked,  in  as  steady  a 
tone  as  I  could  assume,  '*  is  her  health  good  ? 
Is  she  much  seen?  How  does  she  pass  her  time  ?" 

*'  Why,  poor  body  1  when  she  first  came,  she 
was  thought  to  be  mad,  and  that  that  was  why 
she  looked  so  strange,  and  was  so  seldom  seen 
abroad  with  the  child,  but  she  was  soon  cUs- 
covered  to  be  quite  sane,  only  melancholy  and 
unfortunate.  And  then  the  story  came  out,  for 
a  gentleman  visited  her  who  was  known  by 
some  one,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  lady  of 
quality  who  ha<l  behaved  ill.     I   foiget   her 
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right  name,  but  they  say  it  is  not  really 
Hughes." 

^*  And  has  she  made  no  acquaintances  ?"  I 
inquired ;  ^'  has  no  living  soul  been  near  her, 
of  her  own  class  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  no  one,  except  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  believe  she  is  married  now  — he  has 
come  down  once  or  twice.  She  has  had  no 
other  viriters  from  afar  that  we  know  of,  and 
the  few  gentlefolk  about  here,  when  they 
found  out  what  she  was,  of  course  would  not 
go  near  her.  They  used  to  notice  the  little 
girl,  when  she  first  came,  if  they  met  her  in 
her  walks  or  rides,  and  the  Clergyman's  chil- 
dren were  let  to  play  with  her ;  but  when  all 
was  known,  the  poor  little  creature  was  looked 
as  shy  upon,  as  the  mother  herd  elf." 

'^  And  the  Clergyman,  does  he  not  offer 
any  spiritual  consolation  to  the  lady?'^  was 
my  next  question. 

^*  Mr.  Bennett  preaches — and  in  a  most  edify <- 

ing  manner  too— every  Sunday  morning  and  after" 
VOL.  in.  B 
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noon/'  replied  tlic  Landlady;  *' but  Mrs. 
lluglies  seldom  if  ever  goes  to  Church." 

•*  But  does  not  the  Minister  visit  her 
I'ersonally  ?" 

'*  On  no,  Madam,  he  could  not  visit  a  lady 
when  his  wife  is  not  able  to  do  so.  If  she  was 
dangerously  ill,  I  am  sure  ^Ir.  Bennett  would 
do  his  duty,  but  the  doctor  who  attends 
the  child  says  the  lady  has  no  particular  bodily 
ailment.'' 

*'  And  is  this  a  faithful  minister  of  Him, 
who  '  bindeth  the  broken  hearted,  and  giveth 
them  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness?'  of  that 
great  shepherd  who  knoweth  his  sheep,  and 
calleth  them  all  by  their  nan[iC8-— who  seeketh 
(jut  the  needy  and  the  lost — who  willeth  that 
none  should  perish— who  careth  for  the 
stranger?" 

These  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  my 
mind,  but  I  forbore  any  further  argument,  or 
expression  of  my  feelings ;  not  only  because  I 
felt  it  useless  as  well  as  improper  to  speak  a 
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\rord  against  the  minister  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  his  flock,  but  because  my  mind  was  too 
agitated — too  troubled  by  the  prospect  of  that 
which  was  before  me,  to  be  able  to  occupy 
itself  with  aught,  not  immediately  relating  to 
the  point  in  view. 

I  merely  thanked  the  woman  for  her  com- 
munications, and  telling  her  in  return  that  I 
came  from  the  friends  of  the  lady  I  was  about 
to  visit,  asked  for  my  guide.  A  good  strong 
countryman  was  summoned,  who  carried  ray 
portmanteau,  and  I  set  off  on  my  expedition- 

Well  may  it  be  imagined  how  little  my 
mind  was  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
that  summer  evening  walk  through  the  fields 
of  waving  corn,  or  shady  lanes  of  this  garden 
of  England.  But  still  I  fe't  no  vivid  concep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  what  I  was  shortly  to 
undergo.  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream  - 1  could 
not  realize  the  fancy,  and  it  was  well ;  or  how 
could  my  steps  have  borne  me,  or   my   heart 

have    supported    the   rush   of  feelings   which 
E     3 
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must  have  overwhelmed  it,  at  the  full  idea 
that  I  should  be  soon  in  the  presence  of  the 
lo:?t  one — of  the  once  beloved  of  my  heart — 
one  who  when  lately  I  had  mused  on  the  past, 
eceuied  to  have  been  swept  suddenly  from  my 
sight,  by  some  dark,  mysterious  cloud,  on 
which  it  bewildered  me  to  meditate. 

But  half  an  hour's  walk  brought  me  to  my 
appointed  destination.  On  turning  down  a 
hine,  I  found  myself  without  the  garden  pali- 
sade which  enclosed  Rose  Cottage.  My  guide, 
seeing  n\e  pause,  stepped  forward,  opened  the 
little  gate,  and  stood  waiting  for  me  to  pass 
on. 

r  would  have  given  worlds  for  some  little 
delay.  My  heart  sank  and  sickened,  but  I 
summoned  courage  and  went  oa.  The  man 
disappeared  down  a  path  leading  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  with  his  burden,  and  I  approached 
the  entrance  door  alone. 

A  verandah  ran  along  the  front  of  the  cot- 
tage— with  creeping  plants,  honeysucklefl,  rose* 
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and  olematifl  in  such  profuBion,  that  it  was  not 
till  I  stood  quite  close,  that  I  perceived  that 
there  was  any  one  underneath  its  shade ;  so 
still  and  silent  were  the  two  figures  which  then 
caught  my  sight.  I  was  able  for  a  moment  to 
observe  them,  without  myself  being  seen,  for 
either  my  step  had  not  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, or  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
woman  whom  I  saw  sauntering  in  the  garden; 

On  a  couch  placed  ben^th  the  verandah,  a 
child  of  apparently  six  or  seven  years  old,  lay 
upon  her  back,  pale  and  emaciated,  strewed 
over  with  flowers,  and  so  immoveable,  that,  it 
was  almost  with  a  shudder  that  my  eyes  first 
rested  upon  her-— it  was  so  like  unto  death. 
But  then  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  open,  and 
lifted  to  the  skies — and  such  eyes  they  were — 
so  large,  and  full  of  bright  though  serious 
intelligence,  apparently  of  a  nature  above  her 
years. 

But  by  her  side,  there  sat  the  tall  and 
equally  motionless  figure   of   a  woman,  and 
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her  C3es...djirk  and  large,  but  leaden  and 
unsparkling,  were  also  fixed  In  deep  abstrac- 
tion. Iler  features  were  strongly  marked 
with  lines  of  care  and  suffering;  the  dark  hair 
drawn  lightly  from  her  temples,  was  streaked 
here  and  there  with  grey.  In  short,  for  an 
instant,  I  could  scarcely  credit  tliat  I  indeed 
saw  before  me,  tlic  same  creature  that  had  dis- 
appeared from  my  sight — it  then  seemed  but 
as  yesterday,  in  the  height  of  youth  and 
loveliness. 

I  had  never  imagined  to  myself  that  eight 
years — even  allowing  for  the  ravages  ever  made 
by  sin  and  sorrow  on  the  outward  man... could 
have  worked  so  great  a  change ;  but  if  I  had 
felt  tempted  to  doubt  her  identity,  that  doubt 
must  have  been  speedily  removed,  when  her 
eyes  turning  upon  me,  were  riveted  for  an 
instant  with  a  be^'ildered  stare.  And  then,  as 
I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  my  quivering 
lips  murmured  ^*  Sybil  !^'  she  rose  with  a 
stifled   cry,    staggered  as  if  she   would  have 
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fallen,   but  catching   at  a  chair  again  gazed 
Avildly  on  me,  then  shrank  back,  and 

*'  Bowed  her  head  abased 
As  one  who   if  the  grare 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  woidd  have  thrown  herself, 
Eyen  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death.** 

"Sybil!"  I  again  exclaimed^  for  my  tongue 
would  speak  no  more ;  and  I  grasped  convul- 
sively the  cold  hand  with  which  she  held  the 
support. 

She  raised  her  head  and  gasped  forth : — 

"Felicie-oh,  kind,  oh,  merciful  Felicie— 
have  you  come  to  the  wretched— the  outcast?" 

*'  Yes,  Sybil ;"  I  faltered,  my  own  limbs 
beginning  to  fail  me,  *'  sit  down— calm  yourself— 
think  only  that  your  early  friend  is  come  to 
visit  you— to  cheer  and  comfort  you." 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  drew  her  to  the 
bench,  on  which  we  sank.  And  there  we  sat 
side  by  side— holding  each  others'  hands— look- 
ing on  each  other's  faces,  in  speechless— un- 
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utternblc  emotion,  fraught  with  no  delight  ot' 
softness,  but  all  pain— burning  pain  and  an- 
gui.-h.  Deeper  r.nd  deeper  sank  my  spirit 
—more  and  more  did  my  tongue  refuse  to 
speak  its  words  of  cheer  and  comfort.  What 
consolation^  I  felt,  was  there  for  desolation  so 
irrcu.edi:ible,  as  was  imprinted  on  her  altered 
face  ? 

At  length  a  slight  movement  near  us  broke 
the  awful  stillness.  I  instinctively  raised  and 
turned  my  eyes  slowly  round,  then  fastened 
them  upon  the  little  being  who  lay  near,  a 
quiet  observer  of  this  scene.  Even  at  that 
awful  moment,  I  was  vividly  struck  by  the 
touching  spectacle  which  the  child's  counte* 
nance  then  afforded,  as  there  she  rested,  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  There  was  nought  of 
fear,  astonishment,  or  curiosity^ in  its  expres- 
sion— only  earnest,  mournful  feeling. 

^' Poor  little  thing  !"  I  murmured^  iovolun- 
tarily,  as  my  tears  now  sufFused  my  before 
tearless    eyeballs.     This   sentence    broke  th^ 
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epell  which  had  hitherto  bound  us;  for  Sybil 
when  she  beheld  what  direction  my  gaze  was 
seeking,  started;  the  settled  burning  flush 
looking  as  if 

''  Shame,  deep  shame,  had  once 

Burnt  on  her  cheek 

Then  lingered  there  for  ever. — ^" 

spread  like  fire  over  her  whole  face,  neck, 
and  brow ;  and  again  bovving  low  her  head, 
she  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  her  hands 
and  spread  them  before  the  child,  as  if  she 
would  have  shielded  some  offensive  ob- 
ject from  my  sight.  But  the  sudden 
impulse  over,  her  arms  dropped,  and  once 
more  the  little  creature^s  submissive,  melan- 
choly, observing  gaze  met  my  view— a  gentle, 
grateful  smile  passing  over  her  wan  features, 
as  she  caught  the  pitying  glance  I  gave  her. 
She  languidly  lifted  her  small  transparent 
hand  towards  me.  I  took  it  in  mine ;  but  there 
was  something  so  inexpressibly  affecting  in 
£  5 
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her  luaDner^  that  I  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Come,  Felicie,  come  away  from  an  object, 
which  can  indeed  be  to  you  but  painful  and  repul* 
sive/'  said  the  hollow,  agitated  voice  of  the 
mother,  as  she  rose  and  stood  by  my  side. 

"Oh  no,  Sybil,*'  I  murmured,  **do  not  think 
me  so  cruel ;"  and  I  still  retained  the  little 
hand. 

*'  The  lady  is  very  kind,  Mara,—  is  she  not  ?' ' 
she  then  rejoined,  as  if  she  too  were  softened, 
and  a  slightly  subdued  tone  mingled  in  her 
accents,  though  it  still  seemed  but  a  sepulchral 
voice  in  which  to  address  a  child. 

*'  Very  kind  P  was  gently  echoed  from  the 
child's  pale  lips — "  will  she  love  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;"  I  sobbed. 

"  You  are  not  used  to  love^  Mara,"  tlic 
n:other  said,  in  a  calmer,  but  more  bitter 
voice. 

**  No — only  pity  ;"  responded  the  little  girl, 
softly. 
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"  Not  always  that,  Mara.  Scorn,  ignominy, 
are  they  not  oftener  your  portion — the  portion 
your  mother  has  given  you  ?" 

And  Sybil  laughed — Oh,  the  ghost-like  echo 
of  that  music  of  other  days— so  keen,  so  bitter ! 
—how  it  froze  my  blood! 

I  saw  by  her  wild,  haggard  looks  that  the 
excitement  of  this  sudden  meeting  was  be- 
ginning to  overpower  all  self  command  over 
her  feelings,  and  once  more  my  thoughts  were 
forced  on  her  alone.  We  entered  the  cottage 
together,  and  then  followed  a  conference  which 
I  will  not  attempt  fully  to  describe.  From  it, 
however,  1  learnt  little  relating  to  herself. 
No ;  when  on  being  suflSciently  composed  to 
give  any  connected  account  of  my  unexpected 
appearance,  I  informed  my  unhappy  companion, 
that  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  her 
father — nay,  even  of  her  former  husband,  I  had 
come  in  person  to  answer  her  letter,  and  to 
inquire  into  her  welfare,  all  the  hard  rocky 
nature  of  the  grief  stricken  being  seemed  to 
melt.   It  might  have  been  a  salutary  relief  to  the 
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sufferer  herself,  but  it  was  dreadful  to  be  the 
witness  of  the  strong  bursts  of  passionate 
emotion  which  agitated  her  frame— the  oceans 
of  tears  which  flowed  from  her  eyes.  Niobe 
weeping  hcrdelf  into  a  statue,  was  in  that  mo- 
ment of  terror  instinctively  suggested  to  my 
imagination.  And  when  the  storm  had  in 
sonie  degree  subsided,  then,  "  My  children,  my 
children!"  was  again  her  cry;  and  of  her 
children,  I  had  to  pour  forth  all  that  I  could 
speak  concerning  them,  whilst  she  listened 
with  gasping— trembling  avidity. 

Hour  after  hour  thus  passed  over  our  heads. 
"  A  balmy  night  with  all  its  stars'*  had  suc- 
ceeded the  still  summer  evening;  and  ex- 
hausted nature  at  length  began  to  usurp  its 
claims.  I  was  recalled,  by  Sybil  s  fainting 
appearance,  to  the  common  place  necessities 
of  life — to  my  own  need  of  refreshment  and 
repose.  Of  the  latter  truly  I  stood  much  in 
need ;  my  brain  by  this  time  was  whirling  from 
the  effects  of  my  long,  fatiguing  journey,  and 
the  agitation  I  had  since  undeigone. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek, 
And  eyes  in  sadness  meek, 

Before  the  all-healing  son 
Didst  bow  thee  to  the  earth. 

Did  be  reject  thee  then, 

^liile  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 

On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was  cast  t 

No  I  from  the  Saviour's  mien, 

A  solemn  light  serene, 

Bore  to  thy  soul  the  peace  of  God  at  lust. 

Mas.  Hp.mans, 


How  confused  aud  bewildering  were  my  feel- 
ingSy  on  finding  myself  alone  in  the  chamber 
prepared  for  me !  To  think  that  I  was  again 
under  the  same  roof  with  Sybil— the  Sybil  ''of 
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Other  days,"  yet  so  changed  both  in  herself  and 
her  circumstances  I — the  idea  was  hard  to 
realise.     How  strange  was  all  around  her ! 

A  middle  aged  woman,  of  a  sad  and  grave 
demeanour,  waited  civilly  on  me.  I  in- 
quired of  her,  how  long  she  had  lived  with 
Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh,  and  being  told  that  she  had 
entered  her  service  on  the  continent,  I  ven- 
tured to  speak  more  confidingly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  mistress.  There  was  a  spiritless 
reserve  about  the  woman,  which  seemed  to 
prevent  her  from  being  communicative,  but 
what  little  she  said,  was  spoken  with  feeling. 

"  She  was  glad — very  glad— her  lady  had 
found  a  friend  to  come  and  visit  her  at  last. 
It  was  a  mournful  position'*  and  she  sighed  as 
she  uttered  these  la^t  words,  "  to  live  a  friend- 
less stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  but  .vorse  still 
to  be  thus  in  one's  own  country." 

"Yes!  for  two  long  yearns"  she  informed 
me  on  my  further  questioning  her,  "  the  cot- 
tage had  been  their  abode.     It  was  a  pleasant 
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spot  enough  in  the  summer  months,  but  to  the 
lonely  heart  all  places  were  the  same.^ 

She  shuddered  when  I  mentioned  Ireland. 
*•  There  truly  they  had  suffered  much  of  va- 
ried misery ;  here  it  had  been  a  season  of  dreary 
calm/'  and  nothing  more  dismal  could  I  indeed 
image,  than  the  trio  I  had  seen  under  that 
roof. 

How  broken  were  the  slumbers  that  visited 
me,  may  be  conceived;  and  in  the  intervals 
of  my  restless  sleep,  sounds  often  reached  my 
ears,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  night— gentle 
moaning  as  of  one  in  pain,  mingled  with  the 
low  murmuring  of  another  deep  and  melan- 
choly voice.  It  was  Sybil  tending  her  ailing 
child  through  her  sleepless,  uneasy  hours — so 
the  German  servant  told  me  the  next  morning. 

**  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  almost  always  did  so ;  it 
was  seldom  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  her  to  take  that  place." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  very  fond  of  the 
child?"    I  asked. 
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**Ahr'the  woman  answered,  shaking  her 
head,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  I  suppose  a  love — 
a  very  deep  love  in  its  way — em  trubsinnigc 
liebe — as  she  thus  expressed  herself  in  her  own 
tongue. 

I  inquired  from  what  complaint  the  child 
was  a  sufferer. 

She  had  been  weak  and  sickly  from  her 
birth,  I  was  informed,  but  now  a  decided  spine 
complaint  was  gradually  reaching  its  climax. 
I  remonstrated  afterwards  with  the  mother,  on 
the  injury  these  constant  and  exhausting  vigils 
must  effect  upon  her  health. 

**  My  health  I'*  she  replied ;  •*  that  is  a  smaU 
sacrifice  to  make  to  the  innocent  -sufferer  for 
my  sin.  As  long  as  her  miserable  life  is  con- 
tinued, she  shall  at  least  receive  the  devotion 
and  duty  of  a  mother.* .but  a  feeble  atonement 
for  the  weight  of  retribution  and  anguish  that 
mother  has  brought  upon  her." 

I  cannot  enter  minutely  into  every  particular 
of  this  sad  visit.     The  first  day  was  spent,  by 
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me,  in  gleaning  records  of  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  present  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
Sybil. 

Oh,  what  a  harrowing  task  was  this!... what 
a  startling  light  shone  forth  I — what  terrible 
revelations  were  thus  made  manifest!... what 
clouds  rolled  away  from  that  which  had  so  long 
been  mysterious !  Oh,  the  vain  regrets... the 
fruitless  anguish  on  looking  back,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  one  ray  of  light  ^A^...one  word 
or  look — would  have  saved  us  from  that  wither- 
ing...blighting  woe,  which  had  plunged  our 
days  into  sorrow.  ''  Coloured  things  to  come 
with  hues  of  night." 

[Note  by  thi  Editari-^Htkving  already  placed 
before  the  reader,  in  the  shape  of  narrative, 
that  portion  of  the  story,  comprised  in  the  con- 
fession of  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh... its  relation  in  that 
form  is  unnecessary.  The  following  extract, 
howerer,  contains  too  nwful  a  warning  to  be 
omitted] 
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'*  Yes,  Fclicie,"    she  said,    ^' those  books !... 
that  was  the  poison  that  destroyed  me — poison 
so   skilfully  proportioned — so   insidiously   ad- 
ministered— backed  by  the  conversation  of  a 
vitiated  woman.     Harmless  it  all  appeared  at 
first... and  so  ravishing  in  its  enchanting  mazes, 
that  I  saw  not... felt  not  the  bonds,  with  which 
I  wjis  loaded.     Vice  ceased  to  appear  as  vice... 
for  in  those  scenes  which  depicted  it.. .the  more 
exalted  and  seductive  became  the   eloquence 
and  pathos  of  the  style.      I  cannot  tell  the 
exact  point   at  which   the   venom    began  to 
spread... but  soon  was  I  deep  in  the  bewitch* 
ing  snares  to  which  one  so  uninitiated  in  works 
of  imagination,    was  peculiarly  formed  to  be 
an  easy  victim !     Oh,  the  soft,  dreamy  influence 
which  lulled  my  weak  mind  into  a  state  which 
was  at  the  time,  Elysium!     How  du]l...how 
cold.. .how  irksome. ..did  dailycarea  and  duties, 
before  such  light  and  pleasant  burdens,  appear 
to  my  polluted  and  enervated  mind !    Was  it 
not  then  easy... the  plague  spot  once  forced 
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upon  my- heart... for  insidious  friends,  by  art 
and  subtle  devices,  to  difiuse  rapidly  the  in- 
fection— to  render  me... what  I  for  a  brief 
space  became  —  all  morbid  passion  ...  guilty 
flame!" 

Had  I  been  made  more  familiar  with  the 
world... even  with  the  beguiling  wickedness  of 
the  world... I  feel  that  I  should  have  been  able 
to  see  through  the  false  colours  in  which  it  was 
then  presented  to  me... but  so  striokly  guarded, 
as  I  had  ever  been,  from  all  knowledge  of  its 
vices... was  it  wonderful  that  when  they  sud- 
denly appeared  to  me,  in  a  guise  so  fresh  and 
fascinating,  I  should  press  the  delicious  draught 
to  my  lips... pausing  not  to  analyze,  lest  poison 
should  be  therein  infused  ?  The  whole  code  of 
morality,  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  ap- 
peared totally  reversed...!  became  reckless, 
and  soon  plunged  into  that  black  gulph  of  per- 
dition, from  which  I  looked  in  vain  for  deliver- 
ance and  salvation !" 
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I  Strove  earnestly  to  arouse  the  unfortunate 
Sybil  from  the  state  of  spiritual  despondency 
into  which  her  soul  had  sank.  Of  her  religi- 
ous history,  she  gave  me  an  account.  She 
told  of  the  comfort  which  the  good  Priest,  by 
his  well  meant  zeal,  had  afforded,  by  aw«akcn- 
ing  her  from  the  despair  in  which  she  had  been 
found.  Though  the  uncontrollable  enthusiasm 
of  wretchedness,  by  which  she  had  been  carried 
away,  had  soon  counteracted  the  benefit — by 
impelling  her  excited  mind  to  an  excess  of 
mistaken  ardour^ I  could  perceive  by  the  re- 
cital, how  soon — when  left  to  herself,  with  no 
human  aid  to  buoy  up  her  fainting  spirit  to 
the  laborious  task  of  a  self-imposed  austerity 
...she  had  again  sank  low  upon  the  earth, 
smitten  with  her  own  impotency  to  act  or  move. 

And  well  it  is  thus  to  fall  low  in  deep  hu- 
mility. He  whose  strength  is  sufficient  for  ue 
...who  helpeth  those  who  are  fallen,  and  lifteth 
them  from  their  low  estate,  can  but  be  called 
upon  in  sincerity  by  the  groaning  heart... looked 
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Up  to  by  the  languid  eye!  But  when,  by 
reason  of  our  sin,  the  darkness  of  despondency 
has  so  sorely  oppressed  the  soul,  that  it  cannot 
call — blinded  the  eye  that  it  cannot  see — when, 
in  short,  the  despairing  sinner  has,  in  his  dense 
misery,  forgotten  to  find  the  great  Shepherd 
of  Sheep... the  Physician  of  Souls... 

^'  Whose  ear  is  open  to  the  &intest  cry  !'* 

are  there  not  then  guides  commissioned  by 
Him  to  go  forth  to  point  out  the  way — ^gen- 
tly to  lead  to  His  feet  the  weak  one... and  feed 
His  fainting  flock  on  the  gracious  promises  of 
His  word?  But  where  are  they?- Alas  1  too 
seldom  to  be  found  (as  in  the  case  before  us) 
carrying  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them. 

They  preach  the  words,  indeed,  ''reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort,''  in  the  public  resort  of 
men... where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together 
...where  the  bread  of  life  is  distributed... and 
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all  may  come  and  take  of  it,  if  willing  and 
able... where  the  arrow  of  the  truth  is  shot 
forth  indiscriminately  amongst  the  crowd. 
They  visit  the  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  as 
they  nre  bound  to  do ;  they  attend,  when 
summoned,  the  dying  bed,  with  the  consola- 
tion and  service  provided  by  the  Church  for 
their  use. ..but  how  few  *'inquirethe  wretched 
out  "...seek  out  the  lost. .  the  fallen. ..the  op- 
pressed, bound  by  secret  chains  of  sin  and  woe. 
Yet  such  may  be  about  their  path — may  be 
encountered  in  their  daily  walks — may  dwell 
within  their  precincts... but  because  these  have 
no  need  of  gold  and  silver,  the  minister  pauses 
not  to  discover  what  is  the  soul's  need — the 
soul's  disease,  which  sits  so  heavily  on  the 
brow — what  is  the  sorrow— the  sin — which 
perchance  keeps  them  from  the  sanctuary  of 
God — restrains  them  from  mingling  with  the 
joyful  worshippers  in  the  house  of  prayer  and 
praise.  We  mean  not  to  affirm  that  the  salva* 
tion  of  souls  can  depend  on  the  instrumentality 
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of  man— Still,  no  less  responsible  are  those  to 
whom  that  charge  is  committed.  Sybil  had 
found  in  a  church— which  we  consider  less  pure— 
one  who  strove  eagerly — fervently,  for  her  soul's 
spiritual  good;  but  in  her  own— her  Protestant 
country,  with  a  Protestant  minister  near  at 
hand — he  knowing  too  that  '*she  had  been  a 
sinner"— that  guilt  and  misery  still  lay  heavy 
upon  her  mind — had  passed  two  years  in  that 
parish,  yet  still  might  cry  with  the  psalmist,  **  I 
had  no  one  to  flee  unto,  and  no  man  cared 
for  my   souL" 

When,   on  the  third  morning  after  my  ar- 
rival, the  melodious  Sabbath  chime 

"  Pouring  sweet  music  on  the  breeze." 

reached  my  ears...!  anxiously  entreated  Sybil 
to  accompany  me  to  the  house  of  God.  She 
had  never  yet  entered  the  Village  Church ; 
she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  brook  such  public 
scrutiny,  as  the  act    would    involve;  notice^ 
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which,  to  her  stricken  consciencei  ever  came 
in  the  shape  of  scorn  and  ignominy.  If  her 
innocent  child  even  had  not  been  spared  such 
manifestations,  how  should  she,., she  justly 
argued.,. dare  expect  to  escape?  But  I  pre- 
vailed at  length.  The  child  was  present  when 
I  pressed  my  arguments  and  entreaties  on  the 
subject... and  by  the  expression  of  her  large 
eyes,  turned  eagerly  from  me  to  her  mother,  as 
i  spokc^  seemed  to  second  my  very  supplications; 
iind  at  length,  with  her  little  thin  hands  clasped, 
there  suddenly  issued  from  her  Iips>  the  ex- 
clamation... 

^^Yes,  Mother!... go  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  hear  the  angels  sing  T' 

I  was  surprised  by  this  address,  and  asked 
whether  she  had  ever  been  to  church. 

Yes,  I  was  told... she  used  sometimes  to  go 
with  the  German  maid,  but  of  late  had  been 
prevented  by  the  increase  of  her  illness — she 
had  delighted  much  in  so  doing.  When  first 
the  voices  of  the  well-taught  sohooi  childien 
had  burst  in  full  chorus  from  the  gallidry  above 
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her  head,  she  had  lifted  up  her  eyes  with  awe- 
struck rapture,  and  whispered  to  her  atten- 
dant..." The  angels... the  angels!"  Angels, 
indeed,  was  the  favourite  topic  of  her  thoughts, 
as  might  be  ascertained  by  her  occasional  re- 
marks, and  by  her  speaking  of  them  in  her 
dreams. 

But  to  return  to  Sybil.  We  walked  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  once  more  knelt  side  by 
side,  as  the  gracious  declaration  fell  upon  our 
ears... 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit — 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  oh^  God  I  thou 
wilt  not  despise  P 

And  again,  that  the  same  God  was  ''  slow 
to  anger ^  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repevteth 
him  of  the  eviV^ 

How  I  prayed  that  these  blessed  sounds  might 
fall  upon  the  bruised  reed  with  healing  and 
with  balm  ;  and  speak  peace  to  her  crushed  soul ! 
But  man — proud  man  !..  .ever  ready  art  thou  to 

VOL.    III.  F 
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crv   **  Shame  — ehame!"  — to    start    aside   and 
exclaim,  *'  I  am  holier  than  thoul" 

On  our  entering  the  church,  the  congrega- 
tion— which  was  composed  not  only  of  the 
humbler  portion  of  society,  but  of  many  of 
the  surrounding  rich — were  no  doubt  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  my  companion,  as  with 
that  once  proud  and  stately  head  bent  low,  her 
tall  form  passed  down  the  aisle.  The  sexton 
opened  for  us  the  large  pew  of  the  rector, 
into  which  it  was  the  custom  to  admit  strangers 
...and  we  entered  and  knelt  down.  SeTeral 
ladies  were  in  the  pew — besides  the  clergyman's 
wife  and  children.  A  general  move  amongst 
the  party  attracted  niy  attention, 

I  saw  suspicious  looks  darted  at  us,  and  my 
spirit  misgave  me.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  enabled  to  make  our  escape; 
but  I  had  not  the  heart  thus  to  recal  the  pros- 
trate penitent... into  whose  soul  perchance  long 
lost  peace  might   be  gently  stealing,.. to  the 
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harsh  pride.. .the  sharp  scorn  of  men;  she 
perceived  it  all^  however,  but  too  soon.  The 
congregation  arose  from  their  knees — one  lady 
prepared  to  quit  the  pew.>. others,  shrink- 
ing back  as  far  as  its  limits  would  adinti, 
with  glances  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  drew 
their  cliildren  towards  them*  I  suddenly 
felt  my  hand  pressed  convulsively  —  and 
with  a  mien,  not  of  pride,  but  bearing  in  it  a 
touch  of  her  former  dignity  —  she  passed  out, 
I  following;  and  accepting  a  humble  seat  by  an 
aged  widow — who,  poor  in  spirit,  shrunk  not 
from  one  she  had  ieen  reviled  by  her  superiors^ 
Sybil  stood  up  no  more.  Half-seated — half- 
kneeling,  she  remained  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice—her head  buried  in  her  clasped  hands. 

Once  a  convulsive  sigh  sounded  from  her 
breast,  and  I  saw  tears  fast  trickling  through 
her  fingers.  Blessed  drops  I  I  felt  them  to 
be — not  wrung  forth  from  the  sensj  of  earihly 
«hame,  and  bitter  thoughts  of  man's  uacharlty 

and  scorn,  but  because  having  poured  forth  her 
F   3 
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penitent  woe  in  the  beautiful  complaint  of  tke 
psnlmist,  which  the  service  appointed  for  that  day 
jiftbrdcd,  there  broke  upon  her  ear  that  song  of 
praise,  which  like  heavenly  rain  seemed 
dcsrcending  upon  her  burning  heart  '*  The 
Lnrd  is  full  of  compassion  and  long  suffering  ;  ' 
idl  those  gracious  —  comforting  declarations 
following. 

When  again  Sybil  raised  her  head^  there 
was  a  comparative  calm  upon  her  wan  features, 
which  told  me  that  her  Grod  had  been  more 
merciful,  than  her  brethren  of  the  fleah.  But 
not  yet  was  the  soul  that  had  sinned  suffered 
to  put  away  the  cup  of  wrath  from  her  lips : 
it  was  still  to  be  drained  even  to  the  dregs. 
The  peace  of  God  was  as  yet  only  to  be  re- 
vealed in  such  like  momentary  gleams,  that 
her  feet  might  not  quite  stumble  on  the  dark 
mountains  of  despair. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


**  There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish^ 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish. 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 
Thou  art  gather*d  in  a  cloud. 
And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell." 


Mantrcd. 


As  we  sat  beneath  the  verandah  that  Sabbath 
Summer  evening,  so  balmy  and  mild-  fragrant 
flowers  closing  around  us — the  birds  chanting 
their  vesper  song  the  only  sound  which  met 
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our  ear,  I  could  not  refrain  from  Baying^  as  I 
pressed  the  hand  of  my  silent  companion, 

"  Be  thankful,  Sybil,  for  the  soothing  peace, 
this  sweet  spot  affords  you  !" 

"Pe.ce!"  she  repeated  in  her  deep  tone  of 
dejection.  "  Tiicre  is  no  peace  for  the 
wicked,  Felicie !— no  peace  for  the  wretch 
ever  haunted  by  a  remembrance  grievous  and 
intolerable — a  fearful  vision  which  I  have 
often  called  on  Death  itself  to  hide  from  me— 
a  retrospection  that  time  obscures  not — dark- 
ness conceals  n  )t — sunshine  lightens  not — 
a  phantom  that  never  vanishes,  changing  it? 
form  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Upon  whatever 
I  look  back  — whatever  circumstance  I  call 
to  mind,  far  or  near.. .no  matter  when,  .no 
matter  where. ..there  it  ever  is. ..the  memory 
of  my  sin!  And  why  should  I  forget  it? 
why  should  I  expect  peace  in  this  world? 
Nay,  I  know  it  is  not  so  to  be ;  for  if  even  a 
momentary  furgetfulness  has  steeped  my 
senses,  a  slight  foretaste  of  such  peace  as  I  en- 
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joyed  this  morning. ..if  for  a  moment  I  am 
calm,  I  too  surely  and  toosoon,  find  myself 
restored  to  recollection;  some  thorn  in  the 
flesh  is  sent  to  recal  me.  Even  now  I  feel,"* 
and  she  said  this  in  a  low  mysterious  tone,  as 
she  turned  her  eyes  fearfully  around,  "  I  feel 
that  my  present  happiness.. .yes  happiness  1 
can  almost  call  this  moment ••  .is  soon  to  be 
disturbed." 

With  astounding  truth  was  this  ominous 
presentiment  verified;  and  in  what  shape 
more  horrible  could  the  spectre  of  her  fore- 
bodings have  appeared  before  me  than  that 
in  which  it  [came  ?  A  tall  figure  stood  sud* 
denly  before  us  in  the  declining  light,  and  I 
felt  the  hand  I  held  within  mine,  become 
cold  as  death.  It  was  the  dark  spirit  which 
had  destroyed  us  all... it  was  Hardress  Fitz 
Hugh  whom  I  beheld,  and  I  had  no  right 
now  to  bid  him  avaunt.  I  had  no  power  to 
guard  my  unhappy  Sybil  from  his  noxious  ap- 
proach.    She  was  his. •  .his  victim!  boun4  to 
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him  for  ever  by  chains  which  none  could  break 
or  put  asunder. 

It  was  manifest  how  truly  she  felt  his  irre- 
vocable dominion  over  her  fate.  She  arose 
mechanically,  a  ghastly  pallor  overshadowing 
her  countenance.  And  she  felt  perhaps  more 
on  my  account  than  on  her  own.  She  well 
knew  the  horror  this  meeting  must  occasion 
me,  and  doubtless  some  dread  was  mingled  in 
her  feelings,  at  the  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
her  husband  might  behave  towards  me.  But 
I  was  determined  not  to  be  the  cause  of  add- 
ing to  her  uneasiness,  and  mastered  the  in- 
ward disgust  and  aversion  produced  by  that 
man^s  hateful  proximity.  For  her  sake  I  com- 
manded myself  so  fur  iis  to  repress^  whilst 
forced  to  breache  the  polluted  atmosphere  of 
his  presence^  all  demonstrations  of  my  loathing 
repugnance,  and  constrain  myself  to  assume  a 
cold  civility — God  knows  how  mighty  was  the 
effort  I 

Years  had  not  softened  the  original  Jiarsh 
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expression  of  Fitz  Hugh's  countenance — time 
had  but  deepened  its  rugged  characteristics 
— his  aspect  bore  stronger  marks  of  passion 
and  of  vice ;  yet  still  there  was  that  same 
mysterious  power  of  Genius  brooding  over 
this  otherwise  revolting  spectacle^  which 
usurped,  so  strangely,  a  sway  over  the  mind. 

What  else  but  this  insidious  influence  could 
have  gained  for  him  toleration  in  public  life 
— to  a  degree,  even  in  society.  He,  with 
whose  social  crimes  and  treacherous  acts  the 
ears  of  all  men  had  tingled,  was  yet  suffered 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  great  and  excellent, 
whiht  the  victim  of  his  snares,  and  with  justice 
too,  was  cast  with  ignominy  without  the  pale 
of  society — shunned  as  a  very  leper  by  her 
kind-^as  one  whose  very  presence  brought 
with  it  contamination. 

"  'Tis  too  absurd— 'tis  weakness,  shame, 
This  low  prostration  before  Fame — 
This  casting  do?ni,  beneath  the  car 
Of  Idols  whatsoe'er  they  are. 

F     5 
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Life's  purest,  holiest  decencies, 
To  be  careered  o'er,  as  they  please. 
No—let  triumphant  Genius  have 
All  that  his  loftiest  wish  can  crave. 
If  he  be  worshipped,  let  it  be, 
For  attributes,  his  noblest,  first, 
Not  with  that  base  idolatry, 
Which  sanctifies  his  last  and  worst." 


But  in  my  indignation  I  have  digressed  troiii 
the  brief  sketch,  which  alone  I  have  the  heart 
to  give,  of  the  galling  period  after  that  man'^ 
arrival — from  the  moment  in  which,  with  eyes 
half-closed,  as  was  ever  his  wont,  he  had  re- 
connoitred and  ascertained  who  the  companion  of 
his  wife  might  be. 

There  was  no  surprise —  no  emotion  of  any 
kind  manifested  by  the  discovery  of  my  iden- 
tity. With  civility  and  sang  froid^  lie  sn^eted 
nie~  hoped  that  I  admired  hhwife^s  elegant 
little  retreat — spoke  of  the  bustle  and  heat 
of  London,  from  which  it  was  pleasant  occa- 
sionally to  escape.     He,  at   first,  scarcely  no- 
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ticed  Sybil — who  stood  as  if  a  withering  blight 
had  fallen  upon  her — nor  deigned  more  than 
a  glance  of  disgust  at  the  young  creature 
who  lay  upon  her  little  couch  near  the  spot,  and 
who  seemed  also  to  shrink  from  her  father's 
approach.  Indeed,  I  heard  her  whisper  in  Ger- 
man to  the  maid,  who  came  to  attend  the  un^ 
welcome  visiter,  with  a  troubled  and  anxious 
countenance, 

"  Agatha,  take  me— take  me  away." 
But,  during  the  rest  of  the  time  we  were 
forced  to  remain  together,  Fitz  Hugh  changed 
his  tack.  It  seemed  as  if  he  took  a  malici- 
ous pleasure  in  triumphing  over  my  former 
aversion  to  himtielf,  and  the  jealous  guardian- 
ship I  had  exercised  over  his  conquered  vic- 
tim, by  thrusting  before  me,  an  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  dominion  he  held  over  her.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  that  I  endured  this 
probation.  Even  to  Sybil  herself,  my  pre- 
sence now  became  torture— humiliation  top 
heavy  to  bear.     That  Fitz  Hugh  would  <mV- 
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stay  me,  she  was  asBiired.  Tiierefore,  the  fol- 
lowiDg  morning  after  an  agonized  parting,  in 
which  blessings  and  thanks  were  showered  on 
mj  head  by  the  unhappy  being,  I,  with  a  heart 
torn  by  harrowing  compassioni  left  the  sweet 
spot — unmeet  abode  for  dark  and  blighted 
spirits. 


My  next  visit  was  to  the  London  house  of 
the  Mordaunts.  There  had  I  stopped  on  my 
way  into  Surrey,  and  apprised  my  early  friend 
of  the  object  and  destination  of  my  journey : 
promising  to  repair  to  Grosvenor  Square  on  my 
return,  to  infor.n  her  of  all  particulars  of  my 
sad  misaion. 

With  anxious  solicitude^  and  teai*6  of  pit^, 
Lady  Mordaunt  received  my  melancholy  de* 
tails.  Her  husband  also  expressed  much 
oompnsaion^  and  interest  in  my  report— but  that 
was    all.     Wlien   Lady   Mordaunt    tearfully 
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declared  how  williDgly--if  it  could  prove  in 
any  way  consolatory  to  the  unfortunate  one 
—she  would  write  to  her,  or  even  vimt  her. 
Sir  William  placed  his  decided  veto  upon  any 
such  proceeding.  Pity— the  sincerest  pity 
might  be  felt,  and  any  service,  not  compris- 
ing personal  intercourse,  might  be  afforded,  tc> 
one  in  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh  ;  but  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mor- 
daunt-'a  wife— a  mother !  for  the  sake  both  of 
example,  and  the  laws  of  society,  nothing 
further,  in  his  opinion,  could  ever  be  ad- 
mitted. 

I  asked  the  sternly  sensitive  man,  his  judg- 
ment on  a  point,  on  which  I  stood  in  doubt. 
Should  I,  or  should  I  not  —  reveal  to  the 
girls  the  fact  of  my  having  been  with  their 
mother  ? 

No— decidedly  not-he  was  surprised  at  my 
asking  the  question.  The  less  familiAr  they 
were  made  with  the  idea  of  that  disgraoed 
mother  the  better.     Their  total  alienation  from 
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ber  in  thought  and  acquaintance,  was  the 
onlj  means  which  could,  in  some  slight  de- 
gree, remove  the  stigma,  in  which,  their  con- 
nexion with  her  would  ever  involve  them. 
'*  She  should  be  to  them  as  one  that  had 
never  been."  These  were  his  words,  and  they 
froze  my  blood  with  their  rigid  truth. 

Lady  Mordaunt  said, 

"  William,  is  not  this  going  rather  too  far  ? 
Does  any  crime,  particularly  one  so  sorely 
repented,  merit  so  severe  a  chastisement,  as 
an  entire,  and  ever  enduring  separation  of  a 
mother  from  her  children  ?  In  body  they 
may  be  parted,  but  in  thought  and  word, 
must  she  be  blotted  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  oflFspring  ?" 

*'  I  was  not  speaking  in  reference  to  the 
unfortunate  woman  herself— her  punishment 
in  this  life  must  be  borne- but  of  the  inno- 
cent sufferers  from  her  misconduct— the  chil- 
dren—more   especially  her  daughters.      Yon 
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know  the  proverb  which  the  world  so  generally 
adopts,  *  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter.' 
It  may  be  but  a  prejudice  in  a  case  like  theirs, 
still  it  is  one  hard  to  counteract.  Indeed,  I 
confess,"  and  ho  glanced  to  the  further  extre- 
mity of  the  large  saloon,  where  sat  his  eldest 
son,  now  a  handsome  young  guardsman,  ^*  it  is 
one  which  in  certain  cases^  I  could  not  separate 
from  my  own  mind." 

An  expression  of  regret  passed  over  Lady 
Mordaunt's  countenance,  at  these  plain  spoken 
words  of  the  baronet,  and  they  also  distressed 
me  ;  for  I  had  marked  and  understood  the 
smile,  which  played  on  her  features,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  her  son,  when  on  my  first  arrival,  he 
had  come  eagerly  forward  to  inquire  after  the 
*'  splendid  Sybil,"  and  the  "  good,  kind,  Mary  1" 
But  how  far  was  I  from  foreboding  their  omin-» 
ous  import  in  connexion  with  future  troubles 
and  perplexities. 
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I  followed  Sir  William's  advice.      On  my 
return    to    Llewellyn,    Mary    and    Sybil    re- 
ratuned   in    utter   ignorance  of   how  lately  I 
had  been  in    familiar   intercourse — had    wept 
and  talked,  and  walked — had  dwelt  under  the 
same  roof,  with  the  long  lost  mother  of  their 
infant  years.     Nor  with  the  father  had  I  any 
communication  on  the  subject,  save  that  con- 
veyed by  the  deep,  melancholy,  earnest  glance, 
on  my  return,  as  his  cold  hand  pressed  mine. 
To    A'r.    Dcvereux,    I    left   any    detail    Mr. 
Lennard   might   be   desirous   to  learn.      But 
I  could  see  that   the   once  idolizing  husband 
looked  upon  me  but  as  one,  who  had  held  con- 
verse  with   a  being,   to  him— aH  dead!     Oh! 
dreadful  death,  this  death  by  sin,  which  can 
thus   kill  — thus  sever— which   bereaves  the 
mourners  of  the  gentle  thought,  that  peace  is 
with  the  departed,  and  of  that  hope  so  com- 
forting—so full  of  joy— viz.,  the  expectation  ot 
a  blessed  re*union. 

'*  Weep  not  far  tfie  dead^  neither  bemoan  him, 
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but  weep  sore  for  him^  who  goeth  away^  for  he 
shall  return  no  more^'*  Sfc.y  Sfc. 

Heaven  re-unites  the  souls  that  it  hassevered^ 
but  earth  restores  not — heals  not,  the  deadly 
breaches  it  has  made  within  the  hearts  of  the 
living. 


iU 


CHAPTER  VII. 


A  son  of  light—a  lovely  formr 
He  comes  and  makes  her  glad. 


Campbe 


He  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me) 
A  Polar  day,  which  will  not  aca 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others*  ills. 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills. 

Dyi 
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old,  deeply  sighing,  on  learning  from  inquiry, 
that  the  beauteous  Pagan  youths  he  beheld  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  exposed  for  sale,  were  of 
a  nation  of  this  name — "  Anglil — in  truth  they 
have  angelic  countenances,  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
should  not  be  co-heirs  with  angels  in  Heaven. 
Alas !  that  the  prince  of  darkness  should  possess 
countenances  so  luminous,  and  that  so  fair  a 
front  should  carry  minds  destitute  of  eternal 
grace  !" 

And  is  there  nought  to  call  forth  a  sigh 
from  the  serious  and  the  thoughtful,  when  he 
gazes  on  an  assembled  group  of  our  country's 
christian  youths —freedom  stamped  upon  eiLch 
proud  brow — liberty  dancing  in  the  unfettered 
grace  of  agile  limb  and  bounding  form? — 
Yes,  deeper  might  be  t^at  sigh— to  gaze  and 
think  that  the  sign  of  salvation  has  been  im- 
printed on  their  foreheads — the  sign  destined 
to  render  them,  not  only  free,  bodily,  but  to 
admit  them  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God — and  yet  that  the  powers  of 
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darkness  may  as  surely  have  cast  their  chains 
round  these  youthful  hearts— the  sin  and 
vices  of  maturer  years  already  have  shot  forth 
their  noxious  germs  in  the  schoolboy's  breast. 
But  why  thus— unnecessarily,  as  it  were — ob- 
scure the  picture  ?  It  was  but  my  aim  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  a  party  of  happy  Eton 
schokrs— a  sight  which  may  have  been  often 
presented  to  their  view,  awakening  nought  but 
admiration  and  pleasurable  feelings. 

For  they  may  have  marked  only  the  inno- 
cent mirth — the  careless  glee,  which  speaks  in 
the  joyous  shout  — the  bounding  step — the 
flashing  eyes,  and  the  kindling  cheeks !  or,  the 
promising  germs  of  the  noble  spirits — the  ex- 
alted virtues  of  England's  future  manhood ! 
And  a  bright,  refreshing  spectacle  may  such 
a  scene  present,  when  thus  looked  upon — It  is 
even  as  the  gladness  of  spring  to  the  wintry, 
storm  beaten  breast— refreshing  waters  to  the 
parched  and  weary  soul — ^nay,  the  remorseful 
sinner  may  even  cry,  "-4>iy/«— angels!"  as  he 
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gazes  on  those  fair— as  yet  unblighted  portions 
of  God  8  creatures,  and  compares  them  with 
himself. 

With   such  feelings  was  $he  inspired,  who 
daily  watched  the  sprightly  set,  which  passed 
her  on  their  joyous  way,  or  "  cleaving  with 
pliant  arm  the  glassy  wave,"  shot  past  her,  as 
she  stood  by  the  margin  of  the  Thames,  and 
strained  her  aching  eyes,  till  no  sign  but  the 
silvery  track  upon  the  clear  waters  remained 
to  tell  her  what  had  been.— Yes ;  thus  did  this 
waiting,   watching,  yearning  soul,  gaze  upon 
one   of  that   youthful  band.      It  was  Bertie 
Lennard !  and  she  who  thirsted— as  the  parched 
floweret  for  the  dew  drop — for  these  occasional 
glimpses— these  passing  gleams  of  light,  which 
but   his  shadow  seemed  to  cast  upon  her  path 
was — his  mother  ! 


He  was  the  rainbow  to  her  sight, 
Her  sun — her  heaven,  of  lost  delight/' 
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Many  a  fond,  happy  mother  who  casts  her 
eye  upon  these  pages,  will  marvel  not  that  so 
it  should  have  been.  They  feel  how  the  sunny 
day  is  yet  made  brighter,  by  the  glad  presence 
of  their  boy— how  his  voice  is  sweeter  to  their 
ear  than  the  music  of '*  the  singing  rill/'  or  the 
warbling  of  the  skylark;  but  they  cannot  feel— 
they  carmot  know  (God  forbid  that  they  ever 
should  !)wliat^/f^^  wretched  mother  experienced. 

A  month  had  passed  (it  was  now  Septem- 
ber) since  Sybil,  profiting  by  the  absence  of 
Fitz  Hugh  from  England,  had  left  her  cottage, 
and  with  her  sickly  child  and  attendant^  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton,  to 
establish  herself  in  lodgings,  near  the  College 
which  contained  her  son. 

And  a  new  existence  seemed  bieathed  into 
her  soul,  from  the  time  when  her  eye  singled 
out  that  "  form  of  light"  which  she  knew — 
she  felt  to  be  her  own — her  Bertie,  wlioec 
head  had  so  often  rented  on  her  glad  bosom — 
his  sweet  breath  fanning  her  cheek-*wboae  arms 
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had  clasped  round  her  neck  so  fondly— his  musical 
voice  calling  her — Mother !  in  such  endearing, 
flute-like  tones !     And  though  he  now  went 
dashing  past  her  in  his  proud  beauty,  as  heed* 
less   of  that  dark  tall   woman^  who  so  often 
haunted  the  schoolboy's  path,  as  the  summer 
wind  of  the  burning  brow  it  fans—  yet   it  was 
light  life  blessedness^  but    to  drink    in   once 
more  the  melody  of  his  voice  ;  the  sunshine  of 
his  smile  was  ecstasy  sufficient.     But  did  that 
bright  young  form — that  voice — that  smile  re- 
call alone  the  remeaibrance  of  her  infant  son  ? 
— Ah  I  no;    another   image   arose  before   her 
eyes— one  whom  she  used  to  call,  *'  the  brother 
of  her  childhood— her  sweet  brother— her  Al- 
bert !"  But  that  seemed  now  too  much  a  dream 
— a  far,  far  off  bewildering  dream.     She  could 
scarcely  think  that  she  had  ever  been  a  gay 
and   careless  child — that  a  bright  boy — such 
as  he  who  now  flew  past,  had  been  loved  by 
her — oh,  so  fondly!  yet   without  one  aching 
pang — with  a  love  so  pure — so  passionless! 
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Ah,  why  had  she  been  suffered  to  become  his 
wife— his  wound — his  blight— his  curse — his 
(loom — his  ill-onicncd  wife  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  young  Bertie. 

For  a  long  month,  to  haunt  his  path,  un- 
noticed and  unheeded,  had  been  enough  for  the 
doting  mother— but  could  she  long  be  content 
with  this  ?     Ah,  no  I     Soon,  as  he  passed  her 
by,   her   soul   would   yearn — would   pant,    to 
stretch  out  her  arms  and  ciy,   "  My  son,  my 
son !''      Once    the  boy  had  caught  so   wild 
and  sad  a  look  from  that  pale  woman,  that  a 
shadow  of  sweet  compassion  passed  over  his 
bright  fiice,  as  he  returned  her  gaze  ;  and  from 
thenceforth  it  seemed  as  if  the  pity,  that  gaze 
had  excited  in  liis  kindly  breast,  had  never  quite 
evaporated,  but  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
pass  the  melancholy  stranger,  with   the  same 
carelessness  as  heretofore ;  though,  as  if  innate 
delicacy  restrained    him    from  intruding   on 
her  any  personal  scrutiny ;  he  would  cast  upon 
the  poor  little  invalid  a  passing  smile  of  benevo- 
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lent  pity,  as  she  was  drawn  in  her  little  car- 
riage, by  her  mother's  side. 

Once  it  happened  that  he  walked  past^  with 
a  party  of  his  ^companions,  as  the  small  equi- 
page^ was  pausing  close  to  the  river's  side. 
The  little  sufferer  had  stretched  out  her  hands 
eagerly  towards  some  bright  blue  Forget  me 
Kots^  growing  amidst  the  reeds  where  the  bank 
was  steep  and  slippery.  The  German,  Agatha, 
stood  shaking  her  head,  fearing  to  attempt  to 
reach  them.  Bertie,  who  with  one  quick 
glance,  perceived  the  cause  of  the  child's  an- 
xiety, separated  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
youths- -who  went  on  their  way,  laughing  and 
talking— and  springing  down  the  bank,  reap- 
peared in  an  instant  with  a  handful  of  the 
much-coveted  treasures,  and  placed  them  in 
the  little  girl's  delighted  grasp ;  then  answering 
the  touching,  earnest,  admiring  gratitude  ex- 
pressed in  her  large  dark  eyes,  by  a  good  • 
natured  smile  and  nod,  he  bounded  on  to  join 
his  friends. 

YOL.  in.  Q 
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Plow  the  mother— as  she  stood  at  a  distance, 
with  clasped  hands  and  suspended  breath— en- 
vied the  child,  and  with  what  jealous  avidity 
did  she  approach,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
flowerets,  cover  it  with   tears  and  kisses  ! 

To  still  higher  excess,  was  agony's  ecstasy, 
finally  increased  by  the  followin;j;  occurrence. 

Wandering  one  afternoon  alone  towards  the 
river,  from  which  her  abode  was  not  far 
distant,  a  youthful  group  met  her  eyes, 
Eagerly  to  scan,  if  it  contained  one  form,  which 
alone  could  make  that  sight  precious  to  her,  was 
the  mother's  first  impulse;  but  ere  she  could 
ascertain  this  fact  —for  the  boys  were  standing 
still  all  close  together  -  she  heard  his  voice  from 
the  midst,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  expostulation. 

lie  was  exclaiming: — 

'*  Now,  my  good  fellows,  will  you  do  what  I 
ask  you  and  go  on  with  your  row  ?  I'm  not 
the  least  hurt,  and  a§  for  my  ducking,  that's 
nothing — 1  assure  you  I'm  not  very  wet— why 
the  sun  will  dry  me  in  a  minute  or  two,  and 
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then  running   will  make   me   as   warm  as  a 
toast." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Lennard  1  don't  be  a  fool— 
an  October  sun  warming  any  one  to-day,  much 
less  a  fellow  wet  through  1  Why  it  would  not 
dry  a  rat— nothing  but  a  roaring  fire  will  do  for 
you."  And  th^  speaker,  a  youth  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Bertie,  who  now,  as  the  group  dis- 
persed, appeared,  dashing  the  water  drops  from 
his  clothes,  took  his  arm,  and  attempted  to 
draw  him  homewards. 

"Well,  well  I"  the  young  boy  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile,  "  if  you  will  be  such  an  old  cod- 
dle, and  take  upon  yourself  to  send  me  home, 
Mordaunt,  I  suppose  I  must  go ;  but  get  away 
with  you  to  your  boat— you  shall  not  come."     . 

'*  No,  no,"  returned  the  other...'*  I  must  see 
you  back ;  why  you  are  shivering  now,  Len- 
nard— and  it  is  a  long  step  home.  I  promised 
that  the  Father*s  darling  should  not  come  to 
any  harm— and  tliis  is  just  the  thing  to  give 
you  your  death." 
3     o 
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"  My  house  is  close  at  hand,"  chimed  in  a 
deep  voice... and  the  boys  glancing  round,  saw 
the  tall,  melancholy  looking  woman  by  their 
side.  **  If  you  would  commit  this  young  gen- 
tleman to  my  care,  Sir,  it  would  be  better," 
she  said,  addressing  him  ;  he  ''  should  be  pro- 
perly attended  to :  and,  indeed,"  she  added, 
hurriedly,  in  an  eager  tone,  "  he  must  come 
immediately  ;  it  is  imprudent— very  imprudent 
lingering  thus." 

There  was  something  so  decided  and  com- 
manding in  the  lady's  air  and  manner  as  she 
spoke  these  last  >vords,  that  Johnny  Mordaunt, 
Sir  William's  younger  son,  seemed  immediately 
to  succumb  beneath  her  influence ;  for  he  said, 
■^'  I  thank  you... you  are  very  kind.  Ma'am  " — 
though  with  some  hesitation  on — Bertie's  ac- 
count— who,  by  his  countenance,  did  not  ap- 
pear much  to  relish  this  proposed  delivery  of 
his  person  to  the  care  of  the  strange  lady. 

Sybil  waited  no  longer;  she  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said^  in  a  low  and  impressive  voice... 
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"  Your  Father  J  young  gentleman ! — for  his 
sake  be  not  so  imprudent  as  to  delay." 

And  the  boy — awed  by  her  tone  and  manner, 
and  touched  by  words  which  came  so  tenderly 
home  to  his  young  heart... yielded  himself 
to  her  guidance,  only  casting  an  imploring 
glance  at  his  friend  that  he  would  accompany 
him ;  but  Mordaunt,  not  having  received  [any 
invitation  to  that  effect,  laughingly  shook  his 
head,  and  ran  away. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Mother  to  save  the  **  Fa- 
ther's darling  "  from  the  peril  to  which  his 
accident  might  expose  him,  seemed  at  first  to 
predominate  over  the  feelings  which  might 
otherwise  have  overpowered  her.  For  she 
hurried  on,  smiling  an  absent,  but  less  wild 
smile,  than  had  for  very  long  virited  her  Hps, 
as  Bertie,  to  break  the  silence,  which  was  to 
him  somewhat  embarrassing,  began  with  his 
own  sweet  ease  of  manner,  to  give  her  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  his  accident— re- 
gretting the  trouble  he  was  giving  her. 
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"  It  was  all  that  Johnny  Mordaunt'a  fault — 
Johnny  was  such  a  kind,  troublesome  fellow — 
what  did  he  care  for  a  little  water?'*  and  he 
shook  his  dripping  locks  from  his  brow  with 
smiling  indifference. 

"  But  your  Father,  young  gentleman,'' 
again  interposed  his  companion;  and  then  a 
shade  of  tender  sadness  once  more  passed  over 
the  youth's  countenance — and  his  eyes  glis- 
tened as  he  fixed  them  with  a  look  of  surprise 
on  the  strange  lady's  face,  as  though  ho  would 
have  asked  how  she  could  know  so  well  that  he 
had  a  father,  to  whom  truly  he  was  light  and 
'  gladness. 

But  a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to 
their  destination.  They  entered  the  house, 
and  the  boy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  fire.  '^  Indeed,  he  could  not,  wet  as 
he  was,  enter  the  drawing-room;'*  for  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  sitting-room,  in  which  a 
good  fire  was  blazing,  Sybil  had  motioned  him 
to  enter. 
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**  To  the  kitchen !"  She  smiled  a  smile  of 
scorn,  and  drew  him  gently^  bat  firmly  into  the 
room;  then  placed  him  on  a  chair  before  the  hearth 
and  stepping  back  for  a  moment,  stood  and 
gazed  upon  him— -with  hands  clasped,  and  with 
an  expression  so  calm  and  fond,  that  its  spirit 
seemed,  by  some  sweet  power,  to  infiise  a  sort 
of  home  feeling — for  suddenly  laughing  and 
colouring,  he  drew  off  his  jacket,  and  throwing 
it  on  the  fender,  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  over  the 
fire — 

"  What  a  capital  blaze ! — it  will  dry  me  in 
a  moment!" 

This  act  appeared  to  recal  the  mother's  re- 
collection. Agatha,  too — who,  on  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  young  stranger,  had  hastened 
to  bring  towels — approached  and  offered  her 
services ;  but  her  mistress,  hurrying  forward, 
took  them  from  her  hand... and  on  speaking  to 
her  a  few  words  in  German,  the  woman  with- 
drew. 

Then  the  mother  approached  her  unconsdous 
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child.  First  slic  parted  the  clustering,  matted 
curls  from  his  pure  brow,  and  wiped  away  the 
trickling  drops.  lie  cast  down  his  blue  eyes, 
thanking  her — colouriog  and  smiling.  And 
then,  how  could  she  refrain? — she  stooped  and 
pressed  her  lips  upon  his  forehead.  Still 
brighter  flushed  the  boy's  cheek,  as  he  looked 
up  in  sudden  amazement. 

'*  Forgive  me,"  murmured  Sybil,  in  a  low 
imploring  voice;  "but  I  once  had  a  son 
like" 

Emotion  choked  her  words,  and  Bertie's 
countenance  changed  to  compassionate  sym- 
pathy. 

"Oh,  indeed  I"  he  replied,  gently — for  he 
was  used  to  the  sweet  office  of  comforter;  and 
he  tried  to  think  of  something  he  could  say  to 
the  afflicted  woman  which  might  prove  sooth* 
ing — ^but  the  parting  words  of  his  own  father 
came  to  his  mind.—'*  If  evil  befal  you,  my 
son— my  Bertie — I  shall  go  down  with  sorrow 
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to  the  grave."  Might  not  then  the  grief  of 
this  mother  be  as  comfortless? 

With  almost  reverential  awe,  Bertie  looked 
upon  the  strange  woman  now  kneeling  before 
him.  He  suffered  her  to  draw  his  shoes  and 
stockings  from  his  feet^  and  marvelled  not  so 
much  to  feel  the  warm  tears  bedewing  them 
as  she  thus  stooped  low— her  dark  hair^  which 
had  escaped  its  bands,  falling  over  them. 

**  She  is  weeping  for  her  lost  son  !"  he 
thought.  His  young  heart  melted  for  the  poor 
mother— and  he,  in  his  turn,  dashed  some 
bright  drops  from  his  eyes — ^then  began— 

**  My  Father  would  pity  you  very  much. 
He  often  says,  were  1  to  die  " 

But  checking  himself,  as  if  fearful  of  enter- 
ing on  too  affecting  a  subject,  he  changed  it  to 
a  more  cheerful  tone,  and  added — 

"But  then  I  am  his  chief  companion— some- 
times his  nurse.  Ah  I  you  would  not  beHeve 
I  was  fit  for  such  a  thing^ — but  I  assure  you 
G  5 
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when  he  is  not  well — and  poor  darling  Papa 
is  often  ill— there  is  no  one—except,  indeed,  my 
sister  Mary,  who  makes  such  a  capital  one  " 

The  kneeling  woman  suddenly  arose ;  she 
could  not  have  restrained  herself  any  longer 
— she  must  have  made  herself  known — and  to 
use  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture — 

She  made  haste. .  .for  her  bowels  did  yearn  upon 
her  son,  and  she  soiKjht  where  to  wecpj  and  she 
entered  her  chamber  and  wept  there. 

The  boy  was  left  alone — no,  not  alone,  fur 
now,  looking  around,  he  perceived  what  before 
he  had  not  noticed — she  lay  so  still — so  mo- 
tionless, on  her  couch — the  little  invalid! 

Bei-tie  quite  started  at  first — for  her  large 
eyef,  so  full  of  melancholy  light,  were  fixed 
with  such  an  earnest  expression  upon  him. 

'*Ah,  little  girll"  he  said,  kindly,  *' arc 
you  there  ?  how  quiet  you  have  been  all  this 
timel" 

"  I  cannot  run  about  like  you,"  the  child 
answered,  sadly. 

'*  Poor  little  thing !''  returned  Bertie,  rising 
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and  approaching  her,  "  are  you  always  obliged 
to  lie  quite  still  like  this?  How  do  they 
amuse  you — have  you  any  young  friends  to 
come  and  talk  to  you  ?*' 

•*I  talk  to  the  angels,"  she  answered;  **  the 
little  children  must  not  speak  to  me." 

'^Must  notr  exclaimed  the  boy.  "Why 
may  they  not— and  how  do  you  mean  that  you 
talk  to  the  angels  ?** 

^*  I  cannot  tell  you  why  the  little  children 
may  not  speak  to  me,^'  was  her  reply,  with  a 
gentle  sigh;  **but  I  whisper  to  the  angeh 
when  Mama  is  sad  and  silent ;  and  when  I  am 
all  alone — no,  not  alone,"  she  added,  correct- 
ing herself,  because  the  Father  is  with  me  ;  "but 
in  the  twilight,  or  at  night,  when  I  lie  awake, 
then,  after  I  have  said  my  prayers,  I  talk  to 
them." 

*'  And  do  they  answer  you?"  asked  Bertie, 
with  a  smile. 

'^No,  not  yet,"  she  replied;  ** they  only 
smile   upon   me   now  in  my  dreams— ^ah!  so 
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sweetly  I  But  some  day,"  she  continued,  in  a 
low  tone  of  trembling  delight — ''some  day — 
kind  Agatha  tells  me — the  good  God, who  sud— 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  vnto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not^* — will  send  them  to  bear  me  in  their 
arms,  and  place  me  near  His  beautiful  throne, 
where  I  may  talk  with  them,  and  sing  with 
them  for  ever.  Oh,  it  will  be  so  joyful  there  !" 
she  continued,  lifting  up  her  dark  eyes,  irradiated 
with  a  light  almost  dazzling.  '^  No  sickness, 
sighing,  and  sorrow — no  long,  dark  nights ! 
Oh,  beautiful  boy  I  will  you  come  too?'*  she 
suddenly  added,  her  gaze  turning  fondly  and 
admiringly  upon  her  astonished  listener.  *^  You 
arc  like  an  angel  now — ah,  yes  I"  and  her 
little  frame  seeming  exhausted  by  excitement, 
the  feeble  voice  sank  into  a  faint  whisper  aa 
she  raised  her  thin  hand,  and  softly  passed  it 
over  the  boy's  face. 

That  face  bent  down  over  her — the  fair  hair 
uncurled  by  the  water  falling  straight  around 
it — and  with  a  smile,  so  kind  and  sweet   upon 
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the  lips— the  cheeks  a  little  paler  than  before, 
and  the  eyes  slightly  glistening  with  emotion  I 
Ko  wander  that  the  little  enthusiast  repeated, 
'^You  are  like  an  angel  now-^yesl  your 
eyes— just  like  the  angel  I  dreamt  about  last 
night;-- -or  no— -more  like  Mama's  little  an- 

geir 

*^  You  are  a  strange  little  girl/'  interrupted 
the  boy ;  ^^  what  is  your  name?" 

"  Mara  I — ^yes — Mama  caUsme  Mara.  Mary 
too  is  my  name — ^but  Mama  has  one  little  an- 
gel she  calls  ^  Mary,'  and  I  am  not  an  angel 
yet — only  a  poor,  sick,  lonely  little  girl." 

^*  An  angel  called  Mary?"  asked  Bertie, 
mystified.  ^'How  your  little  head  does  run 
upon  angels!" 

**YesI"  persisted  Mara — ^Mama  has  a 
picture  of  one  she  calls  her  ^  Angel  Mary,' 
though  it  does  make  her  weep  to  look  at  it— 
and  the  other  little  angel  too — the  one  like 
you — she  calls  that " 

^^  Hush,  Mara  I"  interposed  a  deep  voice  by 
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their  side— and  the  boy  saw  that  the  sorrowing 
Mother  had  returned. 

But  she  was  calm  and  collected  now;  she 
only  stooped  down... as  Bertie  thought- -to  kics 
her  child's  little  hand,  which  now  was  clasped 
in  his — and  he  felt  her  lips  press  his  hand  also : 
and  then  she  sat  down  and  smiled  a  tearful 
smile.  But  still  there  was  something  almost 
cheerful  now  iii  her  expression,  and  in  her 
voice  wrhen  she  spoke — a  tone  not  less  melan- 
choly, but  softer — sweeter — a  tone  which,  for 
a  moment,  caused  strange  and  sudden  images 
to  flash  across  the  boy's  spirit — producmg  that 
mysterious  association  of  feeling,  which  so  often 
tantalizes  the  mind. 

"  The  power  that  dwolleth  in  sweet  sounds  to  waken 

vague  yearnings  T'        .         .         .        . 
And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems  taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own  no  more." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  my  poor  little  girl,*' 
said  the  lady ;  "  she  leads  a  very  sad,  sick  life 
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now  ;  but  Mara  is  a  good,  patient  child — and 
she  will  be  happy  and  rewarded  soon." 

"  Yes,  Mama,'*  said  the  child,  in  a  low,  sub- 
missive voice. 

^^  And  then  she  has  a  kind  mother  to  nurse 
herl"  returned  the  boy,  in  a  feeling  tone; 
"  she  cannot  be  very  unhappy  with  a  mother!" 

Sybil  started,  and  bowed  her  head,  as  if  a 
sudden  spasm  had  shot  through  her  frame. 

'*Have  you  no  mother?"  asked  the  little 
girl. 

A  deep  flush  overspread  the  boy's  face — and 
the  lady,  as  if  she  feared  to  hear  his  answer, 
continued,  hurriedly- - 

"  But  you  have  a  father — and  sweet  young 
sisters !  Oh,  yours  must  be  a  very  bright  and 
happy  home,  compared  to  poor  Mara's  I" 

"  Yes,  replied  Bertie,  "  I  have  a  father... a 
dear,  darling  Father. ..and  sweet  sisters,  as  you 
say  ...  and  our  home  is  very  beautiful — but 
still " 

He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  slightly  sighed,  as 
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if  he  felt  the  weight  of  the  cloud  which  ever 
darkened  the  gladness  of  their  home  and 
hearth — and  again  a  hot  flush  burnt  on  his 
cheek  and  brow/as  the  penetrating  ejes  of  his 
listener  fixed  so  earnest — so  fearful  a  gaze 
upon  him. 

Little  did  he  know  how  fiercely  his  ingenu- 
ous blushy  kindled  in  that  woman^s  soul,  the  fire 
of  burning  shame  and  agony  I 

It  was  for  his  mother  he  blushed  I 

Again  she  shrank... humiliated  and  abased^ 
and  only  joyed  that  she  had  not  given  way  to 
the  impulse  which  had  been  with  such  difiiculty 
resisted^  of  throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
and  acknowledging  herself  his  guilty  mother. 

Gracious  Heavens !  to  have  seen  him  shrink 
from  her^  and  turn  upon  her  his  dear  eyes 
with  grave  rebuke,  as  the  miserable  wretch... 
who  had  blighted  the  health  and  hftppineea  of 
a  dearly  beloved  Father-— had  stolen  from  him 
and  his  young  sisters  the  much  appreciated 
possession  of  a  mother,  and  changed  that  name 
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to  their  ears^  from  the  sweetneae  of  the  sound, 
to  gaily  shamey  and  sorrow  ! 

She  now  sat  in  her  young  son's  presence^ 
daring  only  to  look  up  into  his  face  with  an 
expression,  in  which  she  would  fain  have  im- 
plored his  mercy  and  forgiveness.  She  ven- 
tured  to  ask  no  further  questions  by  which  she 
might  have  learnt  more  of  himself  and  his 
sisters ;  that  blush  had  sufficed  again  to  cast 
her  at  once  into  the  dust. 

But  when  Bertie  at  length  said  that  he 
must  be  going. ..that  he  was  quite  dry  and 
warm,  and  with  frank  simplicity  thanked  Mrs. 
Fitz  Hugh  for  all  her  kindness,  she  seized  the 
hand  he  extended.  ..almost  reverentially  pressed 
it  to  her  lips,  then  turned  silently  away. 

''  Good  bye  I  little  Mara  T'  Bertie  then  said, 
^'  you  must  tell  me  something  more  about  the 
Angels,  the  next  time  I  come  to  see  you  I" 

^^  Will  you  come  and  see  me  ?"  asked  the 
child.  '^  Yes  T'  she  continued,  in  a  low  solemn 
voice,  "  and  we  shall  sing  together  then,  for 
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perhaps  I  shall  be  no  more  poor  Mara,  but 
happj — ^joyful  Mara — and  you..." 

"  Yes — yes !"  cried  the  boy  smiling,  as  he 
shook  her  little  hand,  ''  we  will  have  scute 
beautiful  songs  together — Good  bye  1"  and  he 
disappeared  like  a  bright  sunbeam  from  their 
sight. 

The  young  Bertie  saw  not  in  his  walks 
again,  the  sad  stranger  and  her  little  girl— 
both  of  whom  had  left  a  strange,  tenacious  im- 
pression on  his  mind— and  when  a  few  dayss 
after  his  singular  visit,  he  knocked  at  that 
same  door,  with  a  nosegay  of  fine  flowers  for 
the  little  girl,  he  heard  that  they  had  left  the 
neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


**  *  Thou  pitiest  me/  the  said, 
With  lips  that  faintly  smiled — 
'  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead» 
*  My  fair  and  precious  child. 
'  But  know  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 
'  By  pangs  in  this  world  riven, 
'  Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me, 
**  An  angel  thus  to  Heaven  !*  " 

Mrs.  IIbmans. 


Whether  it  were,  that  in  this  intercourse 
with  her  son^  Sybil  considered  she  had  tasted 
too  fully  of  the  ecstasy  it  had  afforded,  for  her 
to  perseyere  in  seeking  a  repetition  of  such 
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bliss  ^  or  that  some  other  cause  rendered  it 
obligatory  for  her  to  leave  Eton— only  two 
days  after  the  agitating  interview  recorded  io 
the  last  chapter^  she  took  her  departure,  pro- 
mising herself  however  to  return  at  some  fu- 
ture period 

But  for  the  next  year  she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  Surrey  abode,  from  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  encreased  lingering  sufferings 
of  the  poor  child,  Manu  During  that  time  I 
often  heard  from  her,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
January  following,  that  I  again  found  myself 
approaching  Rose  Cottage—not  as  before,  on 
foot,  through  green  and  flowery  paths,  but 
borne  along  in  a  chaise  through  roads  thick 
with  the  snow,  which  like  one  large,  cold,  white 
sheet  clad  the  country  around. 

The  Cottage  too,  before  a  verdant  bower, 
was  now  shrouded  in  this  blank.  •  .unvarying 
covering... fell  comfortless  and  silent. 

Agatha  with  her  pale  sad  faoe  met  me  at 
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the  door  and  admitted  me..."  Where  was  Mrs. 
FitzHughr  I  asked. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  hearing  from  the 
faithful  attendant  how  her  mistress,  by  con- 
stant, unwearying  watchings,  was  exhausting 
her  framcj  that  I  had  come  to  see  my  poor 
Sybil  The  woman  silently  motioned  me  to 
follow  her  to  one  of  the  rooms,  which  I 
entered. 

There  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
apartment,  which  at  once  struck  with  a  strange 
chiU  upon  my  heart,  though  I  saw  only 
within  it,  those  whom  I  had  expected  to  find 
...the  mother  and  her  child!  But  no... with 
them  was  another.  It  was  his  presence  I  felt — 
and  that  was  Death  I 

I  saw  it  but  by  one  dismal  sign  alone,  for 
on  her  little  couch  still  lay  the  young  Mara — 
even  as  on  my  first  visit  I  had  beheld  her, — 
only  now  in  this  cold  room  with  snowdrops  at 
her  head  and  at  her  feet,  instead  of  the  sum- 
mer roses  which  had  before  overshadowed  her. 
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Now  too  those  radiant  eyes  which  had 
<ziven  expression  to  the  little  wan  features, 
were  closed  as  if  she  slept.. .not  the  unquiet 
moaning  slumber  in  which  I  had  formerly 
seen  her,  but  so  calm  and  still. ..the  long 
lashes  pressed  "  with  such  a  weight  of  rest" 
upon  her  colourless  check. 

And  by  the  small  white  couch  sat  Sybil, 
l)alc  and  motionless,  but  with  a  countenance 
more  peaceful— bearing  less  of  desolate  sorrow, 
than  1  had  seen  it  before  manifest.  There 
9he  sat,seeniing  as  little  to  heed  the  icy  chill  of 
thnt  firelcss  apartment,  as  she. ..the  little  alum- 
borer,  whose  spirit  had  fled  to  that  landot  light— 

"  Wo  JcHn  sehnee  mehr  irt." 

Yes,  for  that  one  dismal  sign  of  death  of 
which  I  spoke,  told  me  that  so  it  was — ^the 
small  open  coffin  which  stood  raised  on  treaseU 
l)j  the  child's  couch  1  I  shuddered  when  I  oast 
my  eyes  upon  it,  for  this  was  the  first  time   I 
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had  looked  on  death  and  its  awful  appendages. 
But  again  I  turned  my  eyes  on  its  little  owner, 
and  on  her  face,  there  was  that  which  seemed 
to  smile  with  placid^  complacent  satisfaction 
upon  those  outward  circumstances,  which 
struck  my  heart  with  dread.  My  spirit  was 
rebuked  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Weep  not,  Felicie,"  said  the  calm 
mourner,  as  she  arose,  took  my  .hand,  and 
solemnly  embraced  me ;  "  there  is  nought  here 
to  call  for  tears.  You  have  shed  enough,  dear 
friend,  for  the  living — waste  them  not  for  this 
little  freed  angel.  I  have  sat  here — but  have  not 
wept,  Felicie,  since  she  closed  her  eyes — I 
have  not  sorrowed— oh  no  !  ^  If  ye  loved  me^ 
ye  would  rejoice y  because  I  go  to  my  Father.^ 
These  words  seem  now  breathing  from  those 
calm  lips,  from  which  for  long  I  have  heard 
nought  but  stifled  moans  of  pain,  or  more 
heart-rending  still,  on  which  I  have  beheld  the 
patient  smile,  called  forth  to  soothe  the  mental 
agony  of  the  wretched  mother,  who,  in  the 
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dark  hours  of  midnight^  when  sin  lies  heaviest 
on  the  soul,  would  fancy  to  hear  in  each  sad 
groan  of  that  innocent  sufferer—*  I  bear  your 
sin — oh  my  Mother !' 

"  Yes,  I  did  love  her,  Felicie— how  could 
I,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  witness 
the  angelic  fortitude  and  patience  worthy  of  a 
saint,  evinced  by  that  sin-visited  child,  and 
not  love  her,  even  had  she  not  been  mine  own? 
Therefore  do  I  greatly  rejoice,  that  the  angek 
whom  she  loved,  have  come  to  her  deliverance, 
and  carried  her  gentle  soul  to  the  bosom  of 
that  Father,  whose  e'en  on  earth  she  was. 

^* '  I  am  not  alone,'  she  would  often  say  to 
me,  when  my  selfish  misery  caused  me  to  seek 
solitude,  there  to  brood  over  blessings  gone, 
forgetful  of  her  loneliness,  and  I  had  said  on 
rejoining  her— 

^  Mara,  my  poor  child,  have  I  left  you  alone 
very  long  ?' — '  No  Mother,  not  alone,  for  the 
Father  is  with  me  I'  Felicie !  ought  I  then  to 
weep  because  she  has  done  with  pain  and  aor- 
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now,  and  has  joined  the  white  robed  innocents 
round  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  ?" 

But  the  mother  did  now  weep,  though  not 
those  bitter  burning  tears,  which  had  before 
scorched  her  pallid  cheeks.  And  I  blessed  that 
•  little  spiritless  form. 

Mara!  in  bitterness  had  her  name  been 
given,  but  by  the  spirit  of  grace — by  her  faith 
on  earth  and  holy  death,  she  was  the  instru- 
ment chosen  by  God,  to  cast  this  healing  branch 
of  Alvah  into  the  bitter  fountain,  and  the 
waters  liad  been  made  sweet. 

'^  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength  !  I  thank  Thee^  oh 
Father  J  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes  n 

Thus  in  adoring  gratitude  I  exclaimed,  as 

the   mother  told  me  more  and  more  of  the 

child  Mara's  concluding  hours  on  earth ;  and  as 

I  looked  on  that  little  departed,  death  seemed 
VOL.   m.  H 
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robbed  of  half  its  terrors.  And  soon  it  seemed 
to  my  heart,  that  without  a  pang  I  could  have 
seen  all  those  most  dear  to  me  like  her,  yet 
have  shed  no  tear  that  was  not  sweet  and 
l>lissful,  compared  with  those  of  weary  bitter- 
ness and  woe,  which  I  had  wept  over  the' 
living. 

I  was  then  no  judge  of  the  effect  of  death 
in  all  its  agonizing  sharpness.  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  its  mildest  form — a  blessed 
liberator  from  a  life  of  suffering.  I  had  yet 
to  sec  it  come  in  the  shape  of  a  dread  de- 
stroying angel,  sweeping  over  the  bright— the 
joyous— the  blessed  of  the  earth ! 

*'  The  beautiful  that  seemed  too  much  our  own 
ever  to  die." 

Rachel  wept  and  would  not  be  comforted,  be^ 
cause  her  children  were  no  more. 

And 

'^When   darkness  from  the  vainly  doting  sight, 
covers  its  beautiful." 

we  indeed  feel  that  death  is  *^  the  remediless 

sorrow  and  none  else." 
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To  that  little  breathless  form  as  long  as  it 
remained  to  her,  did  Sybil  seem  to  consider  it 
a  saiired  duty  to  consecrate  her  every  thought 
and  feeling— Till  beneath  the  snowy  ground  she 
hady  with  Agatha  and  myself,  seen  the  little 
body  committed  with  as  "sure  and  certain 
hope"  as  ever  filled  the  hearts  of  mourners,  the 
last  affecting  records  connected  with  that  youth- 
ful saint,  was  the  sadly  soothing  theme  on 
which  she  alone  manifested  any  desire  to 
dwell. 

But  when  all  was  over— when  she  returned 
to  the  home  now  made  unto  her  desolate,  she 
felt,  indeed,  that  henceforth  there  was  no 
resting  place  for  her  lonely  heart  on  earth,  but 
where  her  living  lost  ones  dwelt  Not  only  of  her 
children,  but  of  her  parents  did  she  inquire 
eagerly.  Might  she  not  hope  to  look  on  them 
again? 

I  could  but  tell  her  how  her  father  thought 
with  pitying  tenderness  on  his  lost  daughter, 
but  that  he  feared  hb  strength  was  insufficient 
H  3 
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to  undergo  the  fruitless  agony  of  an  interview, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  that  one  fatal 
individual  connected  with  her,  could  but  be 
fraught  with  unmitigated,  hopeless  pain. 

For  her  mother— I  had  to  tell  her  of  a  com- 
pletely broken  mind  and  constitution.  Life 
had  indeed  become  to  that  afflicted  lady,  labour 
and  sorrow,  and  her  state  was  most  trying  to  all 
around  her. 

She  dwelt  almost  entirely  at  Oaklcigh,  and 
it  was  not  considered  expedient  that  her  grand- 
children  should  be  much  with  her ;  her  loss  of 
memory  having  deprived  her  of  all  pleasure  in 
former  interests  and  affections. 

'^  Oh,  to  be  allowed  to  tend,  night  and  day, 
as  a  hired  servant  upon  my  mother!"  was  the 
exclamation  of  Sybil ;  "  but  even  if  that  were 
possible,  would  she  know  mc,  and  suffer  my 
presence?" 

Alas !  I  doubted  much  if  the  unfortunate 
daughter  would  be  recognized  by  the  aflSicted 
parent ;  at  all  events,  I  foresaw  in  a  meeting 
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—-even  if  feasible — nothing  but  what  must 
prove  painful  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  I  could  not  encourage  the  idea. 

How  it  tore  my  heart  to  leave  the  unhappy 
Sybil  so  desolate  and  alone,  when  the  period  ar- 
rived to  which  I  had  allotted  my  absence 
from  those,  whose  demands  upon  my  time  and 
thoughts  were  so  urgent  I 

I  never  returned  to  Llewellyn  without  find- 
ing my  presence  much  required.  My  younger 
pupil,  I  was  certain,  divined  the  object  of  my 
mysterious  expeditions,  and  this  made  her  rest- 
less and  uncomfortable ;  so  that  I  ever  found 
dear  Mary  harassed  and  care  worn,  from  the 
anxious  endeavours  she  had  been  forced  to 
employ  to  soothe  her  sister's  spirits,  and  pre- 
.  vent  her  father  being  hurt,  or  troubled^  as  he 
always  was  by  perceiving  any  symptom  of 
distress  in  his  child. 

How  the  mother's  heart  longed  to  behold 
these  daughters,  now  in  their  spring  of  wo* 
manhood  I    I  had  not  had  the  heart  tp  pourtray 
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them  to  her  but  partially ;  for  I  knew  that  the 
full  description  of  the  features  and  character- 
istics of  one,  could  not  be  void  of  pain  to  her 
feelings. 

Fruitless  forbearance  I — ^Every  ingredient 
•mingled  in  the  cup  of  retribution,  was  in  its 
time  to  be  tasted  by  this  wretched  woman-— no 
human  solicitude  could  save  her  from  it  in  its 
full  bitterness! 

When  I  told  her  of  a  proposed  expedition  of 
our  whole  party  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton, 
the  following  Easter,  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
te  Bertie,  she  said : — 

"  Felicie !  I  must  be  there  to  see  them  once 
more  together.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  the 
sight  of  me.  I  will  watdi  well  my  time  and 
opportunity.  You  know  not  how  cautious  my 
miserable  woe  has  become.  Think,  Felicie,  what 
power  I  must  have  acquired  over  myself  to 
have  been  able  to  restrain  my  feelings  before 
that  boy,  and  yon  need  fear  for  my  self-contrdi 
no  longer.'' 
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I  could  fill  pages  were  I  to  write  all  the 
pooT  mother  spoke  concerning  that  son— al^  the 
ardent,  admiring  praise  $he  poured  forth — how. 
she  dwelt  on  each  word — each  look  of  kindness 
from  her  beautiful — her  good— her  noble-~her 
angel  boy  I 

'^  Poor  little  MaraT'  she  added,  bis  image 
ever  haunted  her  since  thc^  day  he  appeared 
before  her  like  a  bright  spirit— as  the  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  the  angels  she  loved  to  dwell 
upon.     Some  of  her  last  words  were : — " 

'^Mother!  I  am  going  to  God;  tell  that 
angel  boy  to  come  and  sing  with  me  in 
Heaven  1" 

"Some  day,  dear  Mara,"  I  said,  "but  you 
will  have  many  a  bright  angel  in  Heaven. 
Spare  him  to  cheer  your  poor  lonely  mother, 
and  all  who  love  him  on  this  dark  earth." 

"But,  mother,"  she  persisted,  soothingly, 
"  you  weep  when  you  see  him  here ;  if  God 
should  take  him  to  heaven  before  you,  how 
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glad  and  joyful  you  would  be,  to  find  him 
there,  with  Mara  by  hid  side — dad  in  a  white, 
shining  dress... more  bright'... more  beautiful 
than  ever !  You  will  not  weep  theny  mother... 
God  will  have  wiped  all .  tears  from  your 
eyes... and  there  will  be  no  more  pain»  or 
sorrow,  or  sighing — oh,  let  him  go  first, 
mother,  and  be  there  to  receive  you  I'^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'*  Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  ! 
Where  the  Tioleta  lie,  may  now  be  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose  cheek  and  dew  bright  eye, 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  I 
With  the  lyre,  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay, 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine ;  I  may  mot  6TA\»* 

Mrs.  Hemans, 


We  spent  the  Easter  vacation  at  Windsor. 
Looking  back  now  on  that  brief  period,  it 
seems  still  decked  in  hues  of  undimmed  bril- 
liancy. The  beauty  of  the  spring — the  happi- 
ness of  being  re-united,  and  under  such  new 
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and  pleasant  circumstances — so  much  to  show, 
and  to  be  shown !  Every  cloud  seemed  to  roll 
away  from  the  felicity  of  the  young  ones ! 

"  There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright, 

Which  tossed  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light ; 

There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glisteDing,  laughter  lay. 

No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay. 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o*er  the  cowslip's  head, 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rung  through  the  sapphire 

sky, 
And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality  l** 

Even  the  sorrow-stricken  father — ^inspired 
by  their  glad  influence — seemed  to  catch  some 
portion  of  the  exhilaration  of  his  happy  chil- 
dren, and  to  lift  his  head  and  smile.  I  alone 
saw  that  which  saddened  my  heart  too  deeply, 
to  allow  it  much  participation  in  this  spirit  of 
delight. 

How  could  I  joy,  when  onoe  I  had  caught 
sight  in  St.  Greorge'sChapelyOf  that  tall,  veiled 
figure  in  her  mourning  robe,  gaadng  from  afiur 
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on  the  bright  trio,  as  side  by  side  they  stood| 
joining  their  clear  young  voices  to  the  exulting 
chaunts  cf  Easter  praise  and  thanksgimg  ? 
Did  I  not  know  that  the  sight — the  sounds, 
must  fill  Iter  heart  to  bursting — that  even  if 
in  contemplating  them,  she  could  have  found  a 
gleam  of  pleasure,  there  was  another  form 
standing  near,  like  a  pale  ghost — who,  to  look 
upon,  must  have  overshadowed  to  her  soul  all 
that  was  bright,  and  ^^ forbid  her  to  rejoice.'' 
And  when  we  walked  abroad,  did  I  not  ever 
feel  as  if  the  gaze  of  the  ali^n  was  still  track- 
ing her  children's  foptsteps— watching — wait 
ing..  .though  we  saw  her  not  ? 

I  did  not  discover  the  residence  of  the 
miserable  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  during  the  time  we 
remained  at  Windsor.  She  evidently  did  not 
wish  me  to  ascertain  it-r-and  I  abstained  ftqm 
making  any  inquiry,  fe^eling  that  it  might  only 
prove  painful  to  us  both.  Neitl^er  did  we  en- 
counter each  other.      Once  only.  •  .passing  by 
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a  duster  of  thick-spreading  oaks  in  the  Park» 
I  heard  young  Sybil  exclaim, 

'*  Bertie  1  what  made  you  look  so  earnestly 
at  that  woman,  standing  beneath  the  branches 
of  those  trees  ?" 

And  the  boy  answered, 

'*  Because  I  am  almost  certain  it  was  the 
same  lady  who  took  me  into  her  house  when 
I  fell  into  the  water.  Do  you  not  remember 
my  telling  you  all  about  it— and  of  the  poor 
little  girl?  The  lady...if  that  is  the  same.. .is 
now  in  deep  mourning.  I  am  afraid  the  child 
is  dead.  Poor  woman  I. ..how  shocking  to  lose 
all  her  children!" 


Just  before  leaving  Windsori  Mr.  Lennard 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  John,  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  giving  us  the  treat  of 
visiting  Oxford  and  all  its  interesting  features* 
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Bertie's  holiday  term  had  already  been  ex- 
ceeded; he  could  not^  therefore,  be  of  the 
party. ..but  the  plan  was  decided  upon  for  us, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure*. .alas  I  that 
so  it  was  I 

But  why  say,  alas?  Can  the  arrow  of 
Divine  ordination  be  turned  aside  from  its  des- 
tined mark  ?  Can  any  human  power  or  action 
frustrate  that  which  is  to  be? 

We  left  Windsor,  and  Bertie  remained  be- 
hind. I  see  him  now  before  my  vision. •  .beau- 
tiful creature  !  Having... with  a  party  of  his 
school-fellows.  •  .rowed  us  down  the  river,  to  a 
point  where  the  carriage  was  to  meet  us... the 
youths  honoured  us  with  a  hearty  cheer  as  we 
drove  away.  I  see  Bertie  standing  amongst 
them... his  smile  a  little  tearful.  Methinks  1 
hear  his  voice — at  first  faint,  and  slightly 
tremulous,  with  the  sorroti?  of  seeing  his  dear 
ones  depart ;  but  his  last  cheer  was  louder  and 
more  joyous,  in  order  that  his  Father's  spirit 
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should  not  be  distressed  by  thinking  that   he 
had  left  his  darlinsc  sorrowful. 


It  was  during  our  visit  at  Oxford  that,  al- 
most for  the  first  time,  I  was  made  to  reflect 
upon  and  anticipate^  the  new  species  of  care 
that  must  ere  long  inevitably  add  to  those 
anxieties  already  felt  for  my  young  charges. 
I  mean  the  ages  of  the  girls  and  the  admiration 
...as  in  the  present  instance... when  brought 
under  the  notice  of  young  men,  they  evidently 
attracted.. .which  made  it  very  obvious  to  my 
perception  that  lovers  must  shortly  appear  upon 
the  stage.  Yes,  lovers... and  then  ..husbands I 
— and  1  had  learnt  to  quail  at  the  very  thought 
of  sjich  conclusions. 

At  Mary's  age,  her  unfortunate  mot}ier  had 
become  a  wife.  I  had  scarcely  remembered 
this  till  now ;  so  child-like  in  her  sweet  aim- 
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plicity  of  disposition  was  the  dear  girl.. .so  fair 
and  innocent  in  her  pure  loveliness  of  person. 
We  had  also  been  thrown  by  circumstances, 
rather  than  design,  out  of  the  society  of  young 
men... so  that  really  the  idea  had  not  intruded 
into  my  mind.  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
coming  out  of  my  pupils,  and  had  never  even 
thought  of  wondering  under  what  auspices 
that  event  would  take  place.  And  now  it  was 
less  by  Mary,  than  her  sister,  that  I  was  roused 
to  consideration  upon  this  anxious  subject* 

Sybil,  though  a  year  younger,  was  in  appear- 
ance considerably  Mary's  senior,  and  as  she 
•  walked  her  stately  way  through  the  streets  of 
Oxford,  on  our  lionizing  expeditions,  she  bid 
fair.,  judging  by  the  symptoms  we  observed— 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  whole  University  by 
the  sensation  she  caused... or  at  least  of  all  the 
students,  whom  we  chanced  to  encounter,  or 
who  were  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

This  young  man  smilingly  whispered   this 
remark  in  my  ear... 
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*^  Do  you  admire  her  more  than  her  sister  ?** 
I  asked,  absently... for  I  was  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  Sybil's  fature  lovers. 

"  A  mournful  thing  is  loye,  which 
Grows  to  one  as  wild  as  thou, 
With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye, 
That  tameless  fire  of  brow  !*' 

And  Mr.  St  John... I  can  just  remember  his 
placing  his  hand  across    his  white  brow^   as 
reverently  as  I  had  seen  him  gaze  on  some 
sacred  picture  a  short  time  before... and  look 
towards    the  Oriel    window,  at  which   Mary 
stood,  leaning  on  her  Father's  arm... the  light 
falling  on  both  their  upturned  faces.... (Could 
any  work  of  art  have  been  so  striking  ?). ..  And 
then  ^he  gave  me  a  glance,  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  my  question  was  unworthy  of  an  answer, 
and    turned.. .and    talked    and  laughed  with 
Sybil 

X  thought  I  could  read  a  meaning  in  this  look 
...that  Mary  was  above  all  such  admiration  as  I 
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had  implied  in  my  words,  but  not  so  SybiL 
And  then  it  occurred  to  me,  how  well  it  would 
he,  if  one  like  Mr.  St.  John  obtained  the  hand 
of  that  young  girl. — Yes  one  like  him,  so 
gifted  by  nature,  and  with  a  mind  whose  firm-^ 
ness  was  so  qualified  to  guide  a  disposition 
such  as  hers.  Handsome,  and  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished family,  he  lacked  nought  but  money 
and  with  the  possession  of  riches  in  a  husband, 
the  Miss  Lennards  could  easily  dispense. 

Abd  Sybil  herself  seemed  so  much  happier 
in  Mr.  St.  John's  society.  In  her  bearing 
towards  him,  there  was  none  of  that  reserved — 
almost  pointed  repulsiveness  of  manner,  which 
it  now  startled  me  to  see  her  invariably 
manifest  towards  any  man,  with  whom  she  was 
thrown  in  contact ;  for  the  sad  reason  of  this 
demeanour  did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to  my 
mind. 

But  with  Mr.  St.  John  she  was  quite  at  her 
ease ;  she  fully  appreciated  his  exalted  intel- 
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lect.  And  Sybil  was  herself  a  highly  endowed 
creature,  and  moreover  was  possessed  of  all 
her  father's  gift  of  eloquence.  From  her  Ups^ 
when  excitement  poured  it  forth,  the  feeling 
came  with  the  startling  energy  which  charac- 
terised her  temperament.  An  Italian  Impro- 
visatrice,  or  a  Sybil  of  old,  she  might  truly 
have  suggested  to  an  artist,  when  such  fits 
were  upon  her. 

And  none  could  draw  her  out,  or  shew  ofi 
her  talent  to  greater  perfection,  than  Mr.  St 
John ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  how 
to  curb,  by  his  cool  reasonings,  the  high-flown, 
imaginative  enthusiasm  with  which  she  treated 
many  subjects. 

But  why  do  I  dwell  on  all  this  fruitless, 
speculative  planning  of  my  too  busy  brain  ? 
Had  I  not  yet  learnt  the  folly  of  decking  hopes 
and  wishes  in  prophet's  robes?  Alas  I  too 
much  have  I  indulged  in  such  daynlraamB ! — 
so  why  repeat  them,  but  to  expose  their  falsity? 
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And  ah !  bow  have  I  the  heart  to  touch  at  all 
on  topics  treading  so  closelj  on  that  which 
is  to  follow  ? 

The  last  morning  of  our  stay  at  Oxford^  was 
to  be  spent  in  completing  the  survey  of  all  that 
was  considered  by  Mr.  St.  John  worthy  of  our 
notice.     In  the  afternoon  we  were  to  depart. 

Mr.  Lennard  did  not  accompany  us  on  this 
concluding  expedition— he  was  not  very  well, 
and  appeared  more  depressed  than  usual— but 
he  insisted  upon  committing  us  all  to  the  es- 
cort of  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  grand  object  of  interest  was  some  anti- 
quity which  took  us  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
town. 

The  party  returned  from  the  excursion  in 
high  spirits— no  presentiment  of  evil  weighing 
them  down ;  the  girls  highly  delighted  with 
the  morning's  amusement,  and  all  eagerness 
to  describe  everything  they  had  seen  to  their 
father. 

We  found  a  servant  at  the  door   of  the 
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Hotel  we  occupied,  looking  out  for  our  arrival 
with  evident  anxiety,  and  he  immediately 
greeted  us  with  the  startling  intelligence,  that 
Mr.  Lennard  had  set  off  for  Eton  two  hours 
previously,  in  a  chaise  and  four.  Hotses  were 
ready  for  us  if  we  chose  to  follow.  But«~-the 
man  added — his  master  had  left  no  orders- 
had  not  even  s^d,  where  the  ladies  were  to  be 
found,  consequently  his  search  for  us,  with  an 
earlier  intelligence  of  the  event,  had  proved 
fruitless. 

''  But  why — why  had  he  gone?  What  had 
called  him  to  Eton?'^  was  the  repeated  exclam- 
ation, and  with  terror  we  awaited  the  reply.  - 

'^  Mr.  Bertie  bad  met  with  an  accident — a 
dispatch  had  arrived  with  the  tidings." 

The  man  scarcely  knew  the  danger  or  extent 
of  the  evil,  for  Mr.  Lennard  had  started 
within  five  minutes  after  the  message  had  been 
received. 

In  this  torturing  uncertainty  we  had  to  de- 
part, with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    Mr.  St 
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John  implored  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  us, 
and  accordingly  formed  one  of  the  party. 

Though  our  anxiety  was  intense,  how  little 
were  our  fears  raised  to  the  height  accordant 
with  the  direful  reality  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Awake!  .  t 

'Tii  not  the  hour  of  slumber ;  why  io  pale  ? 
What  hast  thou  ?     Thou  wert  ftill  of  life  this  mom ! 
•  •  • 

'TwM  a  blow. 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir— stir— nay,  ooly  atir  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice. 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  agun  I 

Brmov. 


It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Eton. 

We  gave  directions  to  be  at  once  driven  to 
the  tutor's  house,  where  Bertie  was  located. 

The  girls  were  by  this  time  pale  and 
nervous,  uncertain  what  to  anticipate.     Mr. 
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St.  John  supported  them  into  the  honse,  from 
which  Mr.  Leonard's  own  servant  came  forth 
to  meet  us. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  I  inquired  with 
shrinking  dread. 

The  man  could  not  answer ;  he  turned  away 
his  head,  and  burst  into  tears.  Then  truly, 
horror  and  dismay  seized  all  our  hearts.  Sy- 
bil became  frantic  in  the  agony  of  suspense. 
Soon— too  soon  however,  the  fearful  truth 
was  communicated. 

^'  Master  Lennard  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident — was  in  extreme  danger — ^but  was 
still  alite—'MT.  Lennard  was  with  him.** 

At  these  terrible  words-—"  still  alive  1" 
young  Sybil  with  a  shriek  broke  from  us,  and 
rushed  towards  the  door  of  a  room,  which  the 
speaker,  by  his  suppressed  voice,  and  signifi- 
cant glance  seemed  to  indicate ;  we  followed 
her  and  entered  the  apartment — ^there  upon  a 
bed  lay  Bertie  I 

No  terrible  signs  of  injury— no  wounds  or 
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scars  met  our  gaze ;  and  though  his  dear  face 
was  pale,  his  eyes  were  open  and  bright— but 
ah  !  not  with  their  own  sweet  animated  light 
of  love  and  intellect  I  And  when  his  sisters 
called  in  suppressed  tones  of  tender— agonized 
alarm—"  Bertie!  dear  Bertie  I"  no  answering, 
grateful  look  came,  to  tell  them  they  were 
heard — those  blue  eyes  were  fixed — the  pupils 
distended,  and  I  saw  by  the  whole  expression 
of  the  face,  that  a  fearful  torpor  was  weigh- 
ing down  his  brain. 

The  father  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
boy,  his  gaze^  riveted  with  agonized  intensity 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer ;  but  at 
the  exclamation  of  his  daughters,  he  shook 
his  head  with  a  look  of  utter  despair;  then  a 
deep  groan  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  hid  his 
face  upon  the  bed. 

The  girls  now  flung  themselves  upon  their 
knees.  Sybil,  with  passionate  ejaculations  of 
anguish,  called  again  on  liiro,  who  heard  her 
not;  whilst   Mary,    with  clasped  hands,  and 
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uprauwd  eyes,  oried  in  her  misery  upon  the 
God  of  mercy  to  save  h^  brother. 

There  were  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
room,  and  they  afterwards  agreed,  that  never 
had  they  witnessed  a  scene  so  terribly  touch- 
ing, and  impressive. 

With  feelings  approaching  to  awe,  they 
gazed  upon  Mary,  who  with  her  golden  hair 
flung  back — her  face  raised  in  all  the  meek 
energy  of  spiritual  supplication,  looked  indeed 
—as  I  heard  they  remarked-«>a  very  Saint 
Cecilia. 

But  at  that  moment  I  could  heed  noi^ht 
but  the  beloved  sufierer. 

Mr.  St.  John,  with  grief  aknost  equal  to 
our  own,  inquired  of  the  medical  attendants 
some  particulars  as  to  the  cause,  and  nature  of 
the  condition,  in  which  we  found  this  precious 
child.  I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the 
whispered  reply. 

''  A  blow  received  in  a  fight  with  a  school- 
fellow—"   And  then  a  fear^tl  diaka  of  the 

vou  ni  I 
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heady  and  portentous  looks  were  the  coBtinua- 
tion  of  the  answer  to  the  rest  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  St.  John  approached  Mr.  Lennard  with 
a  few  low-breathed  words  of  sympathy. 

The  father  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  then, 
glancing  with  sad  pity  upon  the  deep  distress 
of  the  two  girls,  made  a  sign  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  harrowing  spectacle. 

Sybil,  exhausted  by  her  violent  grief, 
yielded  herself  passively  to  my  efforts  to  lead 
her  away,  whilst  Mr.  St.  John  gently  over- 
ruling Mary's  touching  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  her  father,  supported  her  to 
the  apartment  into  which  we  were  shewn. 

A  youth  was  seated  at  a  table,  leaning  his 
face  upon  his  hands,  in  whom  we  recognized 
Johnny  Mordaunt,  as  he  started  up  on  our 
entrance. 

His  countenance  was  expressive  of  so  much 
grief,  that  Mary  and  Sybil,  drawn  towards 
him  by  this  heart-felt  sympathy,  seized  his 
hands,  and  distractedly  implored  him  to  tell 
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them  the  cause  of  the  present  dreadful  state  of 
their  darling  Bertie. 

**  It  was  in  a  quarrel,"  the  youth  murmured* 
"  that  Lennard  had  received  the  blow." 

"  What,  their  kind— their  gentle  Berlie  ? 
How  could  he  have  provoked,  or  have  been 
provoked  to  such  fierce  violence  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  kind— he  was  mast  gentle,'' 
the  youth  replied,  deeply  affected,  "  but  he 
was  as  much  a  lion  as  a  lamb,  when  there  was 
good  reason.  He  was  not  one  to  stand  still 
and  hear  his  mother  called  foul  names." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  terrible  scream,  and 
the  gesture  of  horror,  with  which  Sybil  dashed 
away  young  Mordaunt's  hand,  and  flung  her- 
self into  my  arms  ;  whilst  Mary  stood  like  one 
bereft  of  life  and  motion,  then  fainted  away. 
When  I  next  looked  at  her,  she  lay  perfectly 
unconscious,  and  supported  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  poor  youth's  incautious  information  was 
but  too  correct.     This  was  the  real  fact. 

A  boy  known  to  be  somewha^  below  par,  in 
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ppint  of  family  pretensions,  but  a  capital 
cricketer,  had  been  proposed  as  a  member  of 
an  exclusive  club  to  be  composed,  for  the  ensu- 
ing season,  by  the  boys  of  Bertie's  form. 
There  had  been  some  demur  amongst  the 
juvenile  aristocrats  on  the  subject  of  this 
young  plebeian's  admittance  into  their  corps ; 
but  this  spiiit  was  chiefly  manifested  by  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Lord  Charles  Somers, 
one  of  the  party.  It  was  on  the  fatal  morning 
in  question,  that  Bertie  Lennard's  voice  in 
the  matter  was  demanded^  and  he,  without 
hesitation,  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  scruples, 
and  by  a  few  plain,  sensible  words,  made  the 
others  feel  them  to  be  such. 

'*  If  Thompson  were  considered  worthy  of 
classing  with  them  in  the  schoolroom,  why 
not  in  the  cricket  field,  where  he  was  as 
much,  as  in  the  former  place,  their  equal— if 
not  superior,  in  point  of  proficienoy  ?  True 
his  father  was  a  retired  tradespersoq,  butwlMit 
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was  that  to  them?  The  family  was  respect- 
ikble— the  youth  himself  most  gentlemanlike." 

In  shorty  all  seemed  immediately  persuaded 
by  Bertie's  arguments — all  but  Somers^  who, 
naturally  of  a  violent  temper,  was  chafed  and 
mortified  by  thus  having  his  opinion  over- 
ruled by  another — that  other  his  junior ;  he  ex- 
claimed— insolently  taking  up  the  last  words— 
''Oh  yes ;  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  respectability 
of  parents— ih  one  sense  of  the  word,  Thomp- 
son may  have  certainly  greater  claims  than 
some  others,  to  stand  amongst  us.** 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Somers?" 
asked  Bertie,  firmly — for  he  could  not  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed,  words  which,  by  the 
sp^ker's  marked  tone  and  look,  could  not  be 
mistaken  to  be  levelled  at  him. 

'^  I  hope"  he  continued,  with  a  proud  smile, 
'^  you  do  not  pretend  to  call  the  respectability 
of  my  family  into  question  V ' 

Hie  poor  boy  was  thinking  at  that  moment 
alone  of  his  father.     But    the    speech  had 
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scarcely  passed  his  lips^  when  a  dread  recolleo- 
tion  seemed  to  have  flashed  across  his  mind. 
He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  meeting — as  he 
thought — a  triumphant  sneer  upon  Somer»' 
countenance,  he  returned  his  gaze  more  fiercely, 
and  cried  in  a  tone  of  angry  defiance: — 

•'Well,  sir?" 

The  youth  thus  challenged  to  carry  on  his 
attack,  and  still  under  the  influence  of  inflamed 
feelings,  gave  the  fatal  reply  :— 

"  Welly  sir/  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  a 
word  against  your  respectability  of  birth  on 
one  side— but  every  body  knows  that  your 
mother — How  can  you  answer  that  pray  ?" 

*^  I  have  but  one  answer  togive  to  any  one,  who 
dares  to  say  sol"  cried  the  boyj  in  a  voice, 
which  thrilled,  as  much  with  agony  as  rage, 
and  springing  forward  like  a  young  tiger  upon 
his  prey,  he  dealt  the  aggressor  a  fierce  blow 
on  his  face,  with  his  clenched  fist 

It  was  instantly  returned.    The  enraged  op- 
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ponent    struck  with  deadly  force   upon    the 
young  offender's  head— and  Bertie  fell. 

Somen  was  in  a  moment  on  his  knees,  as- 
sistingy  in  alarm  and  contritiou,  his  compaoions 
to  raise  his  fallen  foe,  and  attempt  his  restora- 
tion. 

*^  He  was  but  stunned- he  would  soon  open 
his  eyes— he  would  soon  revive.'* 

But,  no !     The   eyes  did  open,  but  with  a 
strange  glassy  expression. 

Assistance  was  now  called  for— medical  aid 
summoned— the  most  skilful  practitioners  that 
Windsor  afforded— but  in  vain  I- no  sensible 
consciousness  could  be  restored.  The  wretched 
father  arrived  to  find  his  beloved  son  in  a  hope- 
less condition,  unaware  of  his  presence— in  a 
fearful  stupor,  which  the  doctors  gave  little 
hope  could  be  exchanged  for  aught  but  slum- 
ber, still  more  profound.  The  first  surgeons  of 
London  were  sent  for  in  haste,  but  ere  they 
could  arrive,  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  too  surely, 
that  he  must  die. 
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The  dismay  which  pervaded  the  whole  col- 
lege, was  intense;  and  the  nnfortanate  per- 
petrator of  the  deed  was  in  a  state  bordering 
on  frenzy.  The  report  of  the  cataatrophe 
quickly  spread  through  WindscM:  and  its  envi- 
rons, though  there  were  efforts  made  to  hush 
up  the  particulars  of  the  sad  affidr. 

The  unhappy  father  had  not  yet  cared  to 
make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
mififortune.  In  the  first  bewilderment  of  his 
agony,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know,  that  his 
son  was  lying  before  him— so  altered  from  his 
bright — his  loving  boy  I  His  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  watching  for  some  returning  gleam 
of  the  former  light  of  those  sweet  eyes—he 
had  not  thought  to  ask  hmo  this  dark  blow  had 
fallen  upon  him. 

But,  some  hours  after  the  distresring  scene, 
following  hisdaughter's  arrival,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  deep  sobbing,  proceeding  from  the 
opponte  dde  of  the  bed»  to  that  on  whieli  be 
sat. 
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It  was  young  Mordaui^t,  who  had  cre{>t  into 
the  room,  and  thus  given  way  to  his  feelings  oil 
beholding  his  poor  friend;— for  the  youth, 
though  of  a  disposition  very  opposite  to  the 
gay— lively — spirited  Bertie,  had  imbibed  a 
most  strong  attachment  for  him. 

They  were  almost  alone — Mr.  St  Johfi 
only  being  present,  though  a  nunid  was  in 
attendance  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  a 
physician  still  in  the  house.  The  father  was 
touched  by  this  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  boy. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  across  the 
bed,  saying,  in  a  broken  voice  of  anguish, 

"But,  dear  Johnny,  how — ^how did  this  hap- 
pen ? — Tell  me — I  have  had  no  strength  to 
ask— In  a  quarrel,  did  they  not  say  ?" 

"Yesl"  replied  Mor^launt;  **  Poor  Somers 
is  half  mad  with  grief— he  was  in  a  passion- 
provoked,  when  he  said  the  things  he  did,  about 
Lennard's  mother.  He  would  have  died  rather 
than  have  returned  poor  Bertie's  bloW|  hiid  he 
known  what— what— would  happen." 
I  5 
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"His  mother T'  murmured  the  distracted 
listener. 

*'Ycs;"  answered  the  youth,  "  Somers 
called  his  mother  bad  names— and  poor  Lennard 
struck  him. 

'*  Sybil!  Sybil  I  you  are  indeed  my  de- 
stroyer !"  cried  the  wretched  man^  starting  up, 
as  if  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart;  then  again 
sinking  down,  he  hid  his  face  once  more  in  the 
bed. 


■yS  And  where  was  the  miserable  woman  thus 

1;/:  apostrophised— had  the  direful  tidings  reached 

her  ears,  and  in  her  solitude— alone  ? 
I  This  thought  often  flashed  across  my  mind 

v  in  that  dreadful  time  of  tribulation  and  dis- 

.p  tress.     But  I  could  not  leave  the  afflicted 

jj  house  to  seek  her  out ;  indeed,  I  myself  was 

too  full  of  anguish  of  mind— too  absorbed  in 
watching,  to  have  energy  for  any  such  ex- 
ertion. 
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However,  on  the  second  of  these  terrible 
days,  I  learnt  from  the  servant  of  the  house, 
that  a  lady  in  mourning  had  been  at  the  door 
on  the  evening  after  the  accident,  in  a  state 
bordering  on  distraction— that  she  had  seemed 
inclined  to  enter,  but  at  length,  on  hearing  that 
Mr.  Lennard  was  with  the  young  gentleman, 
had  suffered  her  attendant  to  draw  her  away. 
Since  then  the  servant  had  been  hourly  at  the 
door  to  make  inquiries. 

It  was  the  third  eveniDg.  The  London  prac- 
titioner, with  grave,  compassionate  concern 
upon  his  countenance,  had  lefl  the  house  to 
return  to  London.  He  could  not  be  spared  to 
stay  to  watch  a  case  so  utterly  hopeless— a  few 
hours  and  all  would  probably  be  over. 

The  father  still  sat  and  watched  the  slacken- 
ing breath— the  glazing  eye— '^  love  mastering 
agony."  I  too  was  there,  seated  apart,  and  at 
length  saw  the  door  open  slowly— and  before 
my  grief  bewildered  sight  appeared  the  tall, 
dark  form  of  a  woman. 
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She  approached  the  bed  with  solemn  step- 
then  sat  down  beside— Aer  9on  /—for  it  was 
indeed  the  wretched  mother. 

And  thus  did  Albert  and  Sybil  meet  once 
morel 

Tlie  light  fell  feebly  upon  that  haggard  £^6, 
and  revealed  it  to  him^  who  sat  opposite,  with 
his  countenance  of  unutterable  woe.  He 
started  with  a  look  of  horror — then  murmured, 
in  a  tone  of  fearful  agitation, 

"Good  God!— SybUr 

'^Yes,  Albert  P'  she  answered,  in  a  hollow, 
but  determined  voice,  "  I  am— Alt  Mother — I 
have  a  right — I  told  them  I  was  his  Mother, 
and  they  could  not  deny  me — will  you  ?" — her 
voice  died  away. 

A  groan  from  Mr.  Lennard  was  the  only 
reply. 


And  those  two  sat  together  in  silenoe^dread 
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— immutable  silence — hour  after  hour  of  that 
fearful— year /u/ night — even  till  the  spirit  of 
their  fair  boy  had  gently  glided  from  its  earthly 
dwelling. 


And  then  they  must  once  more  part   .     . 
They  must  not  mourn  together — ^they  cannot 
crave  each  other*  a  sympathy. 


Ahy  who  could  paint-^wbo  can  wish  to  gaze 
on  such  a  picture  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 


But  now  'tis  past— I  ouij  not  mourn. 
For  thou,  beloTed  boj,  art  free ; 
And  I  maj  yet  to  thee  return, 
Though  thou  canst  ne'er  return  to  me 

BSY. 
But  she,  the  youthful  mourner  there. 
Was  bowed  benenth  her  first  despair ; 
The  first-*ah  I  none  can  ever  know 
That  agony  again — 
When  youth's  own  force  is  on  the  bloi 
Its  keenness  is  the  pain," 

L 


Need  I  teU  that  the  Father  raised 
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him  in  the  vaults  of  his  forefathers — but 
**  went  on  his  way  sorrowing"— silently  fading 
day  by  day. 

Yes,  silently  I — for  he  murmured  not.  He 
bowed  in  meek  resignation  to  Him  who  had 
thus  afflicted  his  soul.  And  he  mourned  not 
as  one  without  hope  —  for  he  knew,  that 
though  his  child  could  not  return,  he  should 
soon  go  to  him. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  other  mourners  for 
the  lost  one.  Death  is  ever  terrible  to  the 
young — still  more  so  when,  as  a  hitherto  un* 
known  guest,  it  visits  their  home.  And  how 
trebly  bitter  as  in  this  instance—accompanied 
by  every  circumstance  calculated  to  augment 
its  darkness  and  distress. 

Their  mother — their  wretched  mother  had 
brought  it  all  upon  them  I 

It  may  be  imagined  how  differently  the  two 
girls  bore  their  sorrow. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  meek  endurance  of 
Mary's  deep  grief :    such  a  sister  as  she  had 
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been... BO  loring  and  beloved !  The  sharpnesB 
of  her  feelings  could  not  bat  be  intense.  Bat 
she  became  the  comforting  angel  of  her  father's 
braised  spirit... the  supporter  of  his  failing 
strength! 

Her  reward  is  not  on  earth... haman  pnuse 
is  too  unworthy  an  offering  to  such  deserts ! 

But  Sybil... poor  Sybil !  she  was,  as  yet,  too 
much  a  child  of  this  worlds  thus  to  endure  her 
trials.  Her  health  and  spirits  beoame  such 
as  not  only  to  call  forth  anxiety  and  concern^ 
but  to  add  a  new  distress  to  the  heart  of  the 
stricken  father. 

The  medical  attendant  at  length  prescribed 
for  her,  mental  diyersion,  change  of  scene  and 
.-  circumstances;  and  the  Mordaunts  were  most 

kind  in  their  solicitude  to  forward  the  perform- 
ance of  this  advice^  by  proposing  that  SyMl 
I ;  should  visit  them  in  Londodi. 

•  /  At  first  the  young  ^I's  averriob  to  thi<>  {dan 

"i  ^ 
^  WM  extreme;  both  from  the  idea  of  psrting 


.1^ 

i 


from  her  fitther  and  Bister,  and  the  repognaBoe 
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she  bad  attached  to  the  thonghts  of  faoing 
society . . .  even  that  of  the  most  intimate.  She  •  •  • 
whose  name  must  have  become  a  proverb... a 
bj-word  amongst  men... to  expose  herself  to 
the  shame  which  would  inevitably  be  her  por  - 
tion  in  the  world ! 

But  aU  this  was  finally  overruled  by  her 
friendSy  and  she  was  taken  to  London^  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  medicine  of— ^Ae  worlds  on  a 
young,  blighted  spirit. 

About  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
her  brother,  when  young  Sybil  found  herself 
in  the  metr<^lis,  during  its  gayest  season;  and 
the  admiration  and  homage  she  received,  were 
excessive,  notwithstanding  all  her  disadvantages 
...poor  child! 

Perhaps  the  interest  excited  by  her  appear^ 
aoce,  was  heightened  in  no  Small  degree  by  the 
but  too  sad  notoriety  of  her  name,  rendered 
now  doubly  conspicuous  firom  her  extreme 
beauty,  and  enormous  fortune.  It  was  diffi* 
cxAi  for  Lady  Mordaunt  to  resist  the  impor- 
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tunity  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
gratification  of  her  own  pride,  in  leading  forth 
so  bright  a  star. 

And  Sybil  herself  I... Lady  Mordaunt  wrote 
at  first  that  her  charge  was  amused  and  excited 
by  her  change  of  existence.  No  doubt  she 
must  have  been !  What  girl  of  seventeen... 
especially  one  of  Sybil's  disposition— could  fail- 
for  a  time  at  least. .  to  have  some  portion  of 
the  most  acute  sorrow,  blunted  by  the  intoxi- 
cation and  whirl  of  a  life  to  which  she  had 
been  so  little  accustomed?  The  fiither  !...what 
a  touching  smile  of  sadness  passed  over  his 
wan  face  as  he  listened  to  such  acooants! 

And  he  would  say... while  he  glided  his  thin 
hand  over  the  fair  head  of  his  elder  daughteri 
as  she  paused,  with  a  half*pleased... half-ponder- 
ing expression,  whilst  reading  these  records 
concerning  her  sister, 

**  My  poor  Mary.  •  .why  should  you  be  cut  off 
from  all  this?" 


"'i|!  ''  I,  father  ?      Oh,  what  should  /  do  thex«  ? 
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...what  should  I  do  any  where  but  by  your 
side  ?  Poor  SybU !  it  will  do  her  good  per- 
haps...but  I  do  not  require  such  alleviations... 
indeed  I  could  not  bear  them !" 

And  Sybil)  indeed — too  soon  did  she  learn, 
that  the  toorld  excites,  but  does  not  soothe. 

The  tone  of  Lady  Mordaunt^s  confidential 
letters  to  myself  speedily  began  to  changje. 
She  spoke,  with  regret,  of  her  young  charge's 
sudden  turn  against  those  pursuits  in  which 
she  had  at  first  taken  pleasure — her  gloom  and 
reserve  in  public — her  tenacious  sensitiveness 
— her  suspicious  shrinking  from  any  advances 
of  admirers  and  friends.  Lady  Mordaunt 
feared  that  she  might  have  overheard  occa- 
sional remarks  connected  with  her  mother's 
story,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  torture  to  her 
quick,  jealous  disposition.  Her  Ladyship 
added,  that  she  had  ceased  urging  her  to  go 
into  public — remarking  also,  how  melancholy 
would  be  the  future,  if  such  a  state  of  feeling 
were  always  to  continue. 


■■■  I 
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In  another  future  letter^  she  nketitioned  that 
Sybil  had  been  happier  of  late.  She  wrote 
thus: 


^^  My  eldest  son  is  at  home  for  a  fieiNr  weeks 

« — and  being  an  old  friend,  Sybil  seems  to 

*'  enjoy  his  society,  and  is  interested  and  amused 

I  '*  by  conversing  with  him.      He  joins  his  fa- 

"  ther  and   Sybil  in  their  rides.     William's 

i  ^^  leave  is  but  short,  and  the  poor  girl's  mood 

^' seems  so  inimical  to  any  feeling  like  bee, 

^'  that  my   husband's  scruples,  as  to  the  pru- 

,  i  "  dence  of  the  young  people  being  thus  thrown 

. 'f  ^^together,    appear    to    have   melted    away. 

^' But  Sybil  is  such  a  splendid  creature — and 

^  j  ^*  SO  talented,    commanding,  and  faaoinating ! 

11  ^'and    our   dear    Willie — so    handsome    and 

M  *^  charming,  that  really,  Felicie— were  the  time 

'\H  ^'not  so  very  short  for  them  to  be  together— 

Vl  **  I  could  scarcely  think  it  posdble  but  that  the 

M  '^  finale—  Sir  William  would  so  much  disapprove 

i  -^  **  —must  come  to  pass  **— — 
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Does  it  then  require  long  time — daya,  weeks, 
months,  and  years — to  enable  human  beings  to 
love  one  another  ?  Does  the  heart  bend  slowly 
and  suspiciously —lay  up  one  kind  thought  after 
another,  till  the  measure  of  its  affections  be  full? 
Not  so  with  the  young  and  unsophisticated — 
like  Sybil  Lennard  and  William  Mordaunt 

A  letter  arrived  from  Sybil,  saying  she 
must  immediately  return  to  us. 

Lady  Mordaunt  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and 
seemed  surprised  at  this  sudden  determination. 
The  announcement  had  been  made,  just  before 
her  son  had  somewhat  abruptly  returned  to 
his  regiment.  She  had  not  pressed  Sybil  for 
her  reason  for  thus  deserting  them,  and  only 
felt  rejoiced  that  the  dear  girl  would  depart  in 
radiant  looks  and  in  brighter  spirits  than  she 
had  long  remembered  to  have  seen  her. 


We  had   removed    to    Sidmouth  for   mild 
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air  had  been  prescribed  for   Mr.  Lennard— 
and  there  Sybil  was  to  join  us. 

The  considerate  invalid  had  ever  begged 
that  no  depressing  accounts  of  himself  should 
be  sent  to  his  absent  daughter,  during  the 
period,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health 
and  spirits,  it  was  requisite  that  her  mind  should 
be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from  anxiety  and 
distress.  We  had  had  little  heart  to  counteract 
his  wishes  on  this  subject ;  and  Sybil  was 
suffered— perhaps  cruelly — to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  increasing  decline  of  health  of  her 
beloved  parent,  from  the  time  of  her  departure. 
He  had  at  length  began  to  feel  this --and  Sy* 
bil's  announcement  of  her  return  occurred 
just  as  he  was  expressing  his  uneasiness,  at  the 
/!-.]  idea  of  one  of  his  dear  children    being  any 

\'4  longer  parted  from  him. 

.  i|  She  came— and  how  changed  didsheappearbe- 

lljl  fore  us! — how  unlike  the  dark,  misery-blighted 

If  girl  she  had  departed,  after  the  first  emotion 

Ta  of  the  meeting  withherfatherhadsabsidedl  And 
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the  hectic  flush  upon  the  before  pallid  cheeks 
of  the  inyalid,  and  the  deceptive  brilliancy  of 
the  grief-dimmed  eye,  she  noted  but  as  a  token 
of  improvement  in  the  health  of  that  adored 
being. 

Her  return,  and  the  brilliant  alteration 
visible  in  herself,  did  revive  and  animate  the 
sufferer  for  a  time  ;  whilst  Mary  and  I— we 
— with  our  subdued—  depressed  spirits,  having 
existed  in  so  difierent  a  sphere,  for  the  last 
few  months — gazed  in  wonder  at  the  effect 
worked  on  this  patient  of  the  worldy  by  the 
remedies  it  holds  forth. 

But  there  seemed  something  stronger — 
deejier,  than  the  mere  exhilarating  excitement 
with  which  it  may  invest  its  votaries — some 
softer— though  at  the  same  time  warmer  influ- 
ence— an  influence,  under  whose  dominion 
earth  seems  brighter,  and  all  beneath  the  sun 
more  light — even  every  sorrow  less  heavy,  and 
hard  to  endure. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


*'  Look,  where  she  itands !    Hath  the  magidi 

Touched  her  to  itone  ?    No,  no ;  the  hireathet 

Beaut  J  ntt  braTely  in  her  glittering  eye  i 

And  panion  staini  her  cheek.     What  thougl 

Unfolding  like  rose  flowers  at  dawn  of  day  ?- 

Methinks  she  sees  the  sunny  future  lie 

Basking  before  her." 

Bami 


Mary  and  I  soon  learnt  what  was 
draught— which  in  a  world  the  younj 
seemed  to  shrink  from,  as  if  all  th 

bi tt.pr  anil    iliafAiifAfnl— aYia    liarl    m 
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When  alone  with  U6  the  first  night  of  her 
arrival,  she  broke  forth  and  told  us  all. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved  I 

Not  with  girl-like  confusion  did  she  tell  her 
tale.  Her  cheek  burnt,  but  it  was  with 
proud  ecstacy.  She  felt  her  love  as  the  exalt- 
ing power,  which  had  transformed  the  world— 
before  so  dark— to  a  region  bright  and  beau- 
tiful. 

All  the  odium  she  had  once  dreaded,  now 
seemed  poor — contemptible.  She  was  loved — 
yea  loved,  with  a  generous,  spontaneous,  en- 
thusiastic love ;  not  with  that  cold,  calculating 
measure,  such  as  she  has  heard  that  in  the 
world  they  loved. 

Then  the  deep— grateful  adoration,  with 
which  he  received  her  affection  I  he  who  was 
so  far  superior  to  every  other  she  had  seen— so 
noble— 80  good— so  beautiful  1 

And  this  hero  of  Sybil's  romance  was 
indeed  young  William  Mordaunt*  Hand- 
some—delightful,  as  I  knew  him   to  be,    yet 

VOL.  ui  K 
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the  first  feeling  that  possessed  my  mind  on 
listening  to  this  communication^  was  slight 
disappointment.  For  looking  on  that  bright 
creature,  who  stood  before  me  in  her  majestic 
— high-souled  beauty,  I  could  have  wished  and 
expected  that  only  one,  whose  mind  weighed 
in  the  most  elevated  scale  of  intellectual 
;3uperiority,  should  have  been  deemed  worthy 
to  succeed  in  kindling  such  a  flame  in  her 
breast.  A  young  Guardsman  of  twenty  one, 
liowever  amiable,  I  could  scarcely  fancy  suffi- 
ciently dignified,  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a 
heroine. 

But  how  little  was  I  qualified  to 
understand  such  matters.  That  William 
Mordaunt  had  inspired  love,  in  all  its  most 
energetic  force,  in  the  young  girPs  heart,  was 
but  too  evident.  And  then  other  thoughts 
and  feelings  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind, 
filling  it  with  anxiety  and  dread,  for  I  remem- 
bered the  words  of  Sir  William,  once  spoken 
in  my  presence. 


^ii 


Ifaiy  between  smiles  and  tears— half  {leased 
—half  bewildered,  listened  to  ber  sister's 
eloquent  ecmfesrions. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  her^  to  hear  Willie 
Mordaont,  the  good-natured  oompanion  and 
friend  of  other  days^  rhapsodized  as  a  lover— 
and  Sylnl's  loYer-*her  younger  sister!  whilst 
she  oonld  not  fiincy  that  aught  other  lore 
could  ever  find  entrance  into  her  own  heart, 
than  that  absorbed  devotion  to  her  fitther, 
which  so  comfdetely  occupied  it. 

How  far  was  Mary  from  divining,  that  she 
too  was  ^  loved  best  on  earth/'  though  as  yet 
worriiipped  secretly  and  silently,  by  one  fedi^g 
heart! 

Sybil  proceeded  with  her  story,  and  told  us 
how  that  as  soon  as  William  Mordaunt  had 
confessed  to  her  his  attachment,  imd  drawn 
from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  own,  crav- 
ing permission  to  announce  to  his  parents  his 
wish  to  make  her  his  wife-she  had  begged  him 
on  the  contrary  to  depart,  and  to  defer  that 
K  3 
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divulgement  till  she  had  left  his  father's  roof; 
•:!  under    which— after  what  had  occurred. ..she 


.   i  deemed    it   neither  proper  nor  agreeable   to 

'.   »;  remain. 

,].v  "  It  was  hard  for   me,"  she   proudly   said, 

^*  to  keep  from  dear  Lady  Mordaunt,  a  declar- 
ation which  I  am  sure  would  have  given  her 
])Ieasure ;  still  my  feelings  revolted  against  so 
<  doing.     And  Sir  William,    though   ever  most 

kind  to  me,  is  so  punctilious  and  severe,  that 

,  !  I  am  certain  he  would  have  considered  it  an 

indelicacy  on  my  part,  had  I  been  the  one  to 

:  I  have  made  the  communication.     So  William 

i  .p  is  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  and  declare  all 

to  his  parents,  and  then  he  will  write  to  dear 

j'^  Papa,  or  come  here  himself  to  ask  me  from 

r)  him.      Dear  Mary— dear  Mademoiselle,    will 

.  r'i  not  darling  Papa  be  surprised-and  will  he  not 

t|  be  glad? — the  son  of   such  old   and  valued 

'* '  friends !" 

Poor  girl  I  never  for  a  moment,  in  the  blind 
confidence  into  which  her  new  found  delight 
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had  plunged  her  senses— never  for  a  moment 
did  she  imagine^  that  shoals  and  impediments 
could  start  up  to  render  rugged  the  flowery 
smoothness  of  her  true  love  path ;  but  love  is 
proverbially  blind. 

Who  indeed,  not  aware  like  myself,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  such  a  con- 
nexion, would  have  supposed  that  Sybil  Len- 
nard  with  all  her  attractions, jmoreover,  co-heirese 
to  immense  riches^  might  not  expect  to  be 
received  with  eagerness  into  the  most  ^distin- 
guished family  of  the  land  ?  But  from  what  I 
knew  of  the  uncompromising  nature  of  his 
ideas,  I  trembled  as  I  beheld  the  happy  assur- 
ance of  my  cherished  pupil. 

She  observed  my  dejection,  and  with  some 
suspicious  surprise  I  asked  whether  1  did  not 
sjrmpathise  in  her  felicity. 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  more^  than  tha 
I  thought  that  they  were  both  so  very  young. 

She  smiled  in  scorn  at  this  objection,  con- 
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sidering  it  as  the  prudent  scruples  of  a  gover- 
ness. 

Should  she  prex)are  her  dear  father  for  the 
reception  of  the  letter-— or  wait  for  William's 
arrival  ?  I  earnestly  advised  the  last  mentioned 
plan.  Any  agitation  — unnecessary  expecta- 
tion, or  suspense  was  likely  to  prove  prejudicial 
and  irritating  to  Mr.  Lennard's  nerves,  in  his 
present  deh'cate  state  of  health. 

'^  But  this  cannot  be  called  suspense  Made- 
moiselle!** was  Sybil's  eager  remark.  '^  It  can 
only  be  a  certain  aod  joyful  expectation. 
What  will  prevent  William  from  flying  to  me, 
when  once  his  parents*  consents  obtained... 
and  do  you  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  refusing  that  7^ 

I  could  only  reply  sadly, 

'^Dear  Sybil,  set  not  your  heart  too  fondly, 
and  securely,  on  any  hope  in  this  world." 

I  felt  it  hard,  thus  like  a  bird  of  iU-omen,  to 
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oist  a  diadow  over  the  transient  brilliancy  of 
tbe  young  creature's  path — 

"  To  chide  her  mirth  who  yesterday  was  sad, 
And  might  be  so  to-morrow  !" 

But  I  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  over  her 
head — a  storm  composed  of  more  than  one 
cloudy  sorrow  ;  and  I  deemed  it  wiser,  not  only 
to  bring  down  her  glad  confidence  in  her  pre- 
sent happiness,  but  to  endeavour  to  lead  her 
to  see  the  fact  more  clearly^  which  must  soon 
I  feared  burst  with  agonizing  conviction  on 
her  perception — that  the  father  she  adored 
could  not  be  long  for  this  world. 

As  yet  she  seemed  to  have  closed  her  senses 
against  the  conception  of  any  such  fearful  idea. 

Mr.  Lennard  indeed  was  fading  so  gently — 
so  gradually— 'SO  little  outward  ailment  was 
viable— even  his  mental  sufferings  were  en- 
dured so  silently^concealed  under  the  cloak 
of  patient  sweetness,  and  solicitude  to  spare 
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others,  uneasiness  on  his  account,  that  Syhil 
could  not — would  not  perceive  the  aim,  much 
less  the  truth  y  of  my  dark  insinuations. 

For  days  and  even  weeks  therefore,  she 
lived  upon  the  joyful  excitement  of  the  ex- 
pected tidings,  or  the  personal  appearance  of 
her  lover — Buoyed  up  to  the  utmost  by  hope, 
she  would  not  seem  to  feel  dismay,  though  time 
did  pass,  far  exceeding  that  period,  she  had  at 
first  calculated  upon,  as  the  moment  when  all 
should  be  decided. 

No  letter ^no  lover  came ! 

Daily  she  climbed  the  steep  hills,  between 
which  the  lovely  valley  we  inhabited  was 
situated.  It  seemed  as  if  by  bodily  exercise, 
she  would  have  exhausted  the  excitement 
and  impatience,  she  felt  rising  within 
her  soul.  She  almost  tired  out  her  more 
delicately  framed  sister,  who  besides  having 
no  such  lively  emotions  to  propel  her«  was  ever, 
when   absent  from  her  father,  as  one  whose 
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spirit  was  struggling  to  return  to  his  loved 
presence.  She  would  listen  however  with 
anxious  interest  to  the  excuses  and  reasons, 
^  Sybil  would  eagerly  frame^  to  aid  and  reassure 
her  own  mind,  in  its  faith  and  reliance  upon  all 
being  rights 

One  evening  I  accompanied  my  pupils  in 
their  ramble,  for  Mr.  St.  John  was  on  a  visit 
to  us  and  remained  with  IVlr  Lennard» 

We  happened  to  approach  close  to  what  ap- 
peared the  brink  of  one  of  the  high,  wild  cliffs 
or  precipices,  which  overhang  the  Devonshire 
coast,  to  inhale  the  fresh  gale  rising  from  the 
ocean  beneath.  There  was  no  danger  in  so 
doing,  for  a  wide  grassy  ledge,  in  reality  sloped 
oflP  from  what  appeared  the  edge*  Sybil  pro- 
posed that  we  should  sit  down  and  rest  there ; 
but  paused  and  hesitated  on  our  nearer  ap- 
proach, perceiving  that  the  spot  was  already 
occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  deep 
mourning  garb. 

Her  tall  form  was  bent  almost  double— her 
K    5 
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head  rested  on  her  folded  anxia  as  if  in  utter 
weariness. 

She  started  and  looked  up  on  hearing  our 
voices,  and  at  the  sight  of  that  ghastly,  death 
like  face,  tliat  countenance  of  fixed,  hopeless, 
reckless  despair,  which  was  lifted  towards  them, 
the  girls  shrunk  back  in  astonished  dismay. 

I  also  started... for  what  were  my  feelings  on 
recognizing  their  Mother  f 

After  my  first  moYcment  of  terrified  sur- 
prise had  in  a  measure  subsided,  my  inward 
ejaculation  was — "  Have  you  wandered  ao  far, 
troubled  spirit,  and  tracked  us  even  here? 
What  avails  it?— nought  but  increase  of 
misery  attends  vour  steps — to  yourself,  and  all 
belonging  to  you." 

The  next  moment  my  heart  smote  me  for  the 
impatient  cruelty  of  the  thought — and  I  stood 
in  painful  embarrassment  how  to  act.  Must  I 
look  coldly  upon  her,  as  on  a  stranger?  Yes, 
so  it  must  be — for  I  felt  that  anything  wouU 
be  preferable,  to  thus  suddenly  presenting  the 
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daughters  to  thrir  ill-omened -«-iheii'  fallen 
Mother! 

I  therefore,  in  a  tone  which  the  girls  inter- 
preted—and not  erroneoudy — for  afiright^ 
signed  to  them  to  follow  me,  and  contented 
myself  with  merely  casting  a  sidelong  look  of 
significance  at  the  Mother  —  unmarked — un- 
heeded, howeyer,  I  believe  by  her,  who  re- 
mained immoveable  as  the  jutting  rock  beneath 
IK— absorbed  in  her  wild— fixed  scrutiny  of  the 
two  fair  young  beings,  affording  so  stiiking  a 
contrast  to  herself. 

**  Was  she  mad  ?"  they  whispered  in  afiright, 
as  we  withdrew. 

I  was  forced,  by  an  indefinite  answer,  to 
agree,  as  it  were,  to  their  supposition. 

It  was  fully  my  intention  to  seek  out,  without 
delay,  the  abode  of  that  poor,  unfortunate,  but 
as  if  her  appearance  were  indeed  the  ominous 
sign  of  forthcoming  evil — troubles  were  await- 
ing us  at  home,  which  made  me  even  forget  this 
determination. 
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I  had  heard  that  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two— he  had  so  cruelly  and  eifectually 
severed — bad  excited  the  desperate  wrath  of 
Fitz  Hugh.  It  had  availed  little  with  him, 
that  the  interview  had  taken  place  beside  the 
death-bed  of  their  boj.  He  had  hastened  to 
Windsor,  as  soon  as  the  circumstance  reached 
his  ears>  and  removed  the  wretched  Mother 
from  the  place.  Since  that  time  no  communi- 
cation had  passed  between  us:  I  was  even 
ignorant  of  her  abode. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 


So  bright  mt  first,  to  dark  at  last'— 
I  feared  it  was  Love*s  history  !v 


Tj»  Et  Lt 


On  entering  the  house  on  our  return  home, 
a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands...which9  by 
some  mistake,  had  missed  the  morning's  de- 
livery. 

How  my  heart  sickened... my  blood  froze... 
when  I  beheld  Lady  Mordaunt's  hand- writing ! 
and  Sybil's  large,  eager  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
me,  her  lips  parted... her  cheeks  crimson. 
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But  we  were  in  the  preaenee  of  her  Father; 
aad  I  made  an  effort  to  epeak  a  few  collected 
words  before  leaving  the  roonij  to  preventi  if 
poiBiblet  any  BuspicionB  being  raised  in  hii? 
mind,  by  the  emotion  he  might  have  perceived 
on  either  of  our  eountenances.  Sybil — as  it" 
her  patience  con  Id  not  stand  the  Buipenae^  ab- 
ruptly quitted  the  room-  and  when  I  followed, 
I  found  her  watching  for  me  in  a  paroxysm  of 
agitated  expectation. 

"Felicie!"  she  exclaimed/'  how  could  you 
have  the  heart  to  delay  a  moment  ?— do  you 
not  know  that  my  happiness — my  very  life,  is 
wrapt  up  in  the  contents  of  that  letter?** 

**  Sybil—dear  Sybil!"  I  exclaimed,  witli 
trembling  emotion,  still  holding  the  letter  un- 
opened ;  ''  do  you  speak  thus  ?  Bather  nerve 
your  heart,  and  pray  for  strength  to  enable  you 
to  support  the  blow — whidi,  fdas !  I  predict 
awaits  you,'' 

"  Mademoiselle !  do  yon  think  I  am  made 
of  staBCi  that  you  thus  tieat  me?  Wkf  abould 
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we  fear?    WhateTer  that  letter  contains,  oon- 
cems  me  alone;    therefore,  let  me  entreat 

you" 

But  by  this  time  I  had  obeyed ;  the  seal  was 
broken,  and  I  unfolded  the  paper. 

Sybil  walked  to  the  window,  and  riveted 
her  gaze  upon  my  countenance,  as  my  eyes 
ran  over  the  pages.  It  must  have,  by  degrees, 
fully  expressed  the  anguidi  which  filled  my 
heart — for  she  had  soon  sprung  to  my  side*— 
and  then,  with  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
she  cried^ 

''  Mademoiselle  I  is  William  dead  V 
"  No,  dear  Sybil — ^he  is  well— quite  well." 
'*  Then  why  is  he  not  bere?^  she  demanded 
imperiously. 

'^Because,  dear  Sybil,"  I  replied,  in  some 
degree  hopeful,  that,  from  the  dreadful  height 
to  which  h^  first  suspicion  had  arisen,  the  real 
fact  would  come  with  less  fearful  force ;  ^^  be- 
cause, as  yet,  Sir  Williatti  withholds  his  con- 
sent to  ywr  union." 
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For  one  moment  she  stood  mute— motionless ! 
■j  Then    her  whole  form  swelling — ^her    voice 

thrilling  with  mingled  pride  and  anguish — she 
i'  exclaimed, 

"  And  why— why  this  cruelty— this  tyranny  ? 

Pray  tell  me  all— aH/  I  know  the  worst  now, 

V.  so  what  more  have  you  to  fear  ?    Bead— read  I 

or  show  me  the  letter  " 
'<  "  No,    dear  child !"  I  said,  retaining  the 

letter ;    "  as  you  say  you   have    heard  the 

i|  worst" 

^' But  the  reason —the  reason  I"  she  inter- 
!;!  rupted,  with  passionate  impatience.     "  What 

4  is  there  in  Sybil  Lennard  to  which  a  prudent 

f.  Father  need  object,  as  a  wife  for  his  son  ?  Our 

age -is  that  the  obstacle  ?    Qod  knows  I  have 
suffered  enough  to  make  my  heart  quite  old — 
to  damp  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  spirits — and 
'%  he  is  aware  of  this.    Felide  I  I  see  by  your 

countenance,  and  your  wish  to  hide  from  me 
that  letter,  that  there  is  another  reason— aome 
[^  obstacle  more  invindUe— ^ind  that  L  have  mot 
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heard  the  worst.  I  must  know  it. ..I  in- 
sist upon  learning  the  truth  with  my  own 
eyes.*' 

And  with  resolution... for  I  was  too  weak 
and  nervous  further  to  withstand. ..she  took 
the  letter  from  my  hands;  then  standing. ..as 
she  tossed  back  her  dark^  clustering  curls  from 
about  her  face... she  held  it  up  to  catch  the 
waning  light... and  with  more  collect iveness 
than  I  had  done,  cast  her  eyes  over  its  con- 
tents. 

She  read  to  the  point  to  which  I  fearfully 
awaited  her  arrival... and ^hen  her  breath  be- 
came suspended... her  gaze  riveted  with  a  wild 
stare  upon  the  paper.  The  next  moment  the 
letter  dropped  ait  her  feet. 

Baising  her  clasped  hands^  and  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  from  between  her  clenched  teeth,  and 
quivering  lips^  there  slowly  and  distinctly  came, 
in  the  deepest  and  lowest  accents  of  despair, 
the  exclamation,'  "My  mother!  always — 
always  my  mother !" 
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I  sat  in  silent  anguish.     I  had  no  tongue 

nor  heart  to  gainsay  the  bitter,  jet  alas  I  too 

just  cry  of  the  daughter  against  the  parent. 

My   spirit  sunk  too  low   at  that  moment  to 

!  attempt  to  infuse  hope  or  consolation. 

The  fatal  letter  ran  as  follows : 

I  ^^  Often,  my  dearest  Felicie,  have   I  been 

"  obliged  to  address  you  upon  sad  and  dis- 

^^  tressing   subjects;    yet,  at  this  moment,  I 

^'  fancy  it  is  scarcely  possible  I  have  ever  cx- 

i  ^'  perienced  more  pain,  than  on  the  present 

*^  occasion ;  for  not  only  do  I  fear  woanding  a 

<^  youngs  warm  heart,  but  sorrow  and  regret  at 

'.:  ^^  the   destruction   of  my   own  too  sanguiilc 

'^  hopes  fill  my  mind. 

•*  To  be  explicit.     Tou  know  that  I  have 
';  ''  long  ardently  desired  for  my  son,  that  he 

A  <<  should  one  day  become  the  wife  of  either 

'U  '^  of  those  sweet  girls,  whom  I  haTO  so  dearly 

'Jl  *^  loved  since    their  infiEmcy.     You  have  of 

I  ^<  course  been  made  acquainted  with  SybilV 

jj  *'  secret,  of  the  attachment  between  herself 
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^'  and  William ;  a  fact  to  which  my  husbam], 
**  (and  I  perhaps  too  willingly)  was  perfectly 
"*  blinded.  Both  8ir  William  and  myself  agree 
*^  in  the  most  entire  approval  of  dear  Sybil's 
^  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
^  in  every  way  accordant  with  the  most  sen- 
^'  sitive  delicacy  and  propriety. 

'^  But  to  come  to  the  sad  point. 

"  When  poor  "William  returned,  and  first 
"  poured  forth  to  me  his  enthusiastic  confes- 
*'  sion,  you  may  imagine  that  my  heart  went 
with  him.  But  I  had  to  dt^np  his  ardent 
^'  hopes.  I  told  him  of  the  sentiments — the 
''  prejudices,  I  knew  his  father  entertained 
**  upon  the  subject — of  the  difficulty  I  feared 
*'  he  would  have,  in  overcoming  them. 

^*  Sir  William  was  from  home  at  this  time,  and 
"  I  promised  on  his  return,  to  intercede  in  his 
**  behalf.  I  did  so,  but  alas  1  found  my  bus- 
*'  band  inexorable.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
^*  scribe  the  scenes  that  followed — ^the  deqpair 
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\l  "  — the  agonizing  disappointment  of  ray  poor 


'<]  "  boy,  and  my  own  distress. 

j!'  "  Sir  William  too  is,  I  am  sure,  much  grieved 

i|:  ''  at  having  thus  to  set  his  face,  against  ad- 

l; :  ^'  mitting  into  his  family,  a  child  of  so  esteemed 

!*  "  -—so  venerated  a  friend  as  Mr.  Lennard ;  not 

,.;  '*  to  speak  of  all  the  worldly  advantages  which 

' :  "  might  make  a  similar  match  so  highly  de« 

I'.i  '^sirable.  But  these  are  his  own  words  Felicie, 

**'I  would  give  my  consent  to  my  son's 
; ,  '^  marrying  the  humblest  daughter  of  the  land, 

*'  if   respectability  and    pure  fame  were  at- 
^'  tached  to  her  name  and  parentage — ^yes— in 
V  ^'  preference,  to  the  noblest  and  richest,  with  a 

^1  ''  stain,     and    stigma,   such    as    is  indelibly 

j^  *^  stamped  on  this  poor  girl,  by  her  unhappy 

fi,  '^  mother's  crime.  I  owe  it  to  yourself,  William, 

J;  "  to  your  future  children — I   owe  it  to  the 

k  *^  hitherto  unblighted  name  of  my  family,  to 

1S^  *'  forbid  your  union  with  a  S^bil  Lennard  P  ^ 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  but  an  enlaige- 
ment  on  the  sentiments  of  Sir  William,  and 
told  of  his  having  commanded  his  aon  to  retuzn 
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to  his  regiment^  and  that  there  should  be  no 
further  communication  on  his  part  with  the 
object  of  his  attachment.  To  me  she  com- 
mitted the  announcement  of  this  unhappy 
finale^  and  left  it  to  mj  discretion,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  communication  to  others.  There 
was  the  strongest  desire  expressed,  that  Mr. 
Lennard  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  corres- 
pondence. It  was  an  affectionate  and  most 
kind  letter,  but  little,  evidently  was  the  writer 
aware  of  the  depths  and  force  of  the  love,  with 
which  the  heart  of  poor  Sybil  had  been  in- 
spired. 

After  the  utterance  of  her  dread  exclama- 
tion on  the  subject  of  her  mother,  she  had 
sunk  into  one  of  those  moody — tearless  fits  of 
silent  gloom,  which  I  had  occasionally  seen 
follow  any  great,  and  sudden  shock;  and 
which  always  distressed  me  even  more  than 
their  preceding  paroxysms  of  passionate  emo- 
tion. With  her  large  floating  eyes,  fixed  with 
an  expression    of   such   dark  despair— in  an 
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attitude  of  reBilese  despondency  ;    she  seemed 
but  a  soft  and  beautiful  image,  of  that  perso- 
nification of  woe  presented  to  our  sight,  on  the 
cliff,  a  short  hour  before. 
^  I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered — heeded 

me  not. 

The  door  opened  at  length  and  Mary  en- 
tered ;  the  calm  serenity  of  her  face^  disturbed 
by  a  shade  of  anxiety,  which  deepened  much 
as  soon  as  her  eyes  had  turned  firom  her  sister 
to  myself.  She  asked  no  questions,  but 
sinking  down  by  her  sister's  side  passed  her 
'  _r  arm  round  her  slender  waist^  and  to  her  tender 

I.  whisper   of  "Dearest — dearest    Sybil!"    she 

heard    the    low,    startling    accents    breathed 
forth — "  Yes  Mary— our  mother— our  mother ! 
'\i  It  is  she  again !     She  has  indeed  destroyed  as 

*!ji  all !— It  is  she  who  has  parted  William  from 

'J  I  me.     Now  /  shall  die,  and  it  is  our  mother 

that  will  have  killed  your  sister,  as  well  as 
your  brother !  And  does  your  heart  still  lean 
towards  iierP' 
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"Yes!''  she  continued,  *'read  this  letter^ 
and  70U  will  see  how  Sir  William — and  why 
should  we  blame  him? — refuses  to  allow  a 
Sybil  Lennard  to  stain  by  her  branded  name 
his  unspotted  escutcheon  1  And  I  shall  die" 
she  continued  in  a  deep  touching  tone. — *'  Did 
I  not  tell  you  of  my  proud  love  for  William  ? 
Ah,  now  indeed  I  feel  its  depth — its  strength 
— I  cannot  survive,  if  it  is  torn  from  my  heart. 
You  cannot  imagine  all  I  endure,  for  how  can 
you  know  all  the  felicity  of  those  few  weeks — 
the  bliss — the  ecstasy  of  feeling,  beloved  as  I 
felt  myself— the  delight  of  loving  as  I  loved  ! 
And  then  our  parting — to  think  that  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  our  last — the  last  time  we 
were  to  behold  one  another  I" 

With  fearful  energy  of  agony,  Sybil  raised 
her  clenched  hands  on  high,  then  resumed  — 

^'  And  the  shame— for  shame  and  humiliation 
I  feel  it  is— of  being  thus  rejected! — but  I 
could  brook  it  all,  only  to  see  William  onee 
agun." 
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I  fear  I  have  but  a  weak  heart  and  I  did 
feel  much  for  the  sufferings  of  this  poor  child. 
Truly  can  I  now  sympathise  with  parents  and 
euardians^  who  may  perhaps  be  blamed  for 
lack  of  prudence,  firmneBi<^  or  self  command,  in 
conducting  the  love  affairs  of  the  young 
creatures  committed  to  their  care  I 

We  all  know  too  well,  that  there  is  but  one 
straight  road  of  duty,  which  ought  resolutely 
and  without  deviating  to  be  trodden... but  still 
how  difficult  id  it  to  maintain  this  rugged  path 
steadily  — when  one  is  called  upon  to  witness 
distress  arising  from  a  feeling  so  natural,  so 
truly  feminine  in  its  character,  one  in  which 
every  woman  must  so  truly  enter,  as  that  of 
pure  and  innocent  joung  love— I  muH  own 
tliat  I  do  most  truly  pity  a  poor  girl  whoie 
first  warm  affections  have  been  blighted.  A 
woman's  life  is,  comparatively,  so  confined  a 
sphere.  She  is  so  much  the  companion  of  her 
own  thoughts  and  feelings... she  is  thrown  so 
completely  on  her  own  resources.    Her  love 

YOI^  ni.  L 
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^  not  like  the  evanescent  paseion  of  a  man, 
t  liicli  is  but  the  passing  amusement  of  hit^ 
iirly  liio.  "  A  song  piived  in  the  intervals  of 
he  acts."  But  Woman's  whole  life  is  one 
•n«j  history  of  the  affections,  an<l  if  the  love 
hi.'  lisis  so  ion  !ly  clierishcd  proves  unfortunate, 
.«•  r  heart  is  ''  like  sume  fortress,  that  lias  been 
caj  lured,  fackcil,  abuiuloued,  uiid  left  desolate.'' 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 


**  This  u  punishment  beyond 
A  mother '«  «in,  to  take  bim  from  me." 

Bybon. 


Day  by    day  Sybil'a  state  of  mind  became 

worse^  so  that  it  grew  impossible  for  Mary 

ind  I  to  keep,   concealed    to  ourselves,   the 

•ecret   of  her  unhappiness.     We  could  see  by 

the  distressed,  inquiring  looks  of  Mr.  Lennard, 

that  his  misgivings  were  excited,  but  his  bodily 

weakness  was  so  excessive,  that  it  seemed  as  if 

he  had  no  power,  no  energy,  in  his  broken 

spirit,  to  enquire  for  fresh  misfortunes. 


I  -. 
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But  a  new  turn  was  given  to  this  state  of 
things,  by  a  letter  received  by  Sybil  from 
young  Mordaunt  himself,  who  had  thus  broken 
through  his  father's  peremptory  commandd — 
before  leaving  England  for  the  Continent— in 
order  to  give  vent  in  some  degree  to  his  feel- 
ings of  unalterable  love  and  present  misery. 
This  passionate  effusion  ignited  once  more 
the  fire  depressed  in  her  first  utter  despair, 
and  all  now  was  soon  known  to  the  father. 

With  feeble  steps  and  gasping  breath,  he 
sought  her  apartment,  and  found  his  child 
under  the  influence  of  the  excited  agony,  into 
which  the  letter  had  cast  her— imploring  me 
to  go  and  see  Lady  Mordaunt,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  still  remained  for  her  any  hope- 
to  entreat  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  see 
William  once  more  before  he  left  the  coantrj. 
**But,  Sybil — my  darling  prl!"  said  the 
sweet,  faint  voice  of  the  &ther,  as  he  turned 

|r  a  look  of  touching  distress  upon  her,  '*  my  poor 

(it  child  what  is  all  this?^ 
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She  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  orjing, 

"  Father— dear  father — will  you  help  me — 
will  you  save  me  from  this  horrible  misery  ?*^ 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  dearest?,  .what  is 
this  great  misfortune,  causing  the  grief  which 
I  have  long  remarked;  though  your  poor 
ficther  has  become  so  weak,*  Sybil,  that  he 
has  had  scarcely  courage  to  have  his  heart 
wounded  afresh,  by  inquiring  into  your  troubles. 
—But  what  is  it,  my  child?" 

**  My  mother— my  mother  1"  was  all  that 
the  fearfully  agitated  girl  could  say  in  her 
agony. 

Mr.  Lennard*s  face  became  pale  as  ashes. 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sank  upon  a 
seat,  and,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  anguish,  mur- 
mured : — 

^'What  new  misery  has  that  unfortunate 
being  brought  upon  us,  my  poor  girl  ?" 
*'  IXsgrace  I — ^reproach ! — a  wound  in  my  heart, 
father,  which   will  never  heal  I"  cried  Sybil, 
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With  vehemence,  her  eyes  fixed  wildly  on  her 
father's  face. 

'*  Sybil,  my  child,  be  calm — explain  your- 
self/' Mr.  Lennard,  in  much  agitation,  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Well  father,  you  shall  hear  all,'"  cried 
Sybil;  "end  then. .if  you  ever  loved,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  am  nearly  mad... that 
my  heart  is  on  fire,  not  only  with  love,  but 
with  hatred.  Yes,  hatred^  Father!  Cfinyou, 
who  have  suffered  so  sorely^  marvel  that  hatred 
should  fill  my  soul,  which  is  not  like  an  angers 
— such  as  yours  !  that  I  should  hate  one  who 
has  been  the  bane  of  my  young  heart's  happi- 
ness— has  bowed  down  my  head  with  shame, 
even  from  my  very  childhood — has  destroyed 
your  precious  health — broken  your  heart? 
You  cannot  wonder  that  this  last  stroke— the 
tearing  asunder  of  my  heart's  affections,  should 
have  finished  the  work,  I  hate  her  I  yes— even 
though  she  ii  my  mother  I  Can  you  be  but- 
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prised?  Will  you  cry  like  Mary...*  She  is  your 
mother -your  mother  f  " 

**  Yes  Sybil  1  Mary  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Leo- 
nard ;  *^  she  is  your  mother ,  so  may  God  forgive 
me,  if  my  bruised  heart  for  a  moment  encou- 
raged you  in  such  a  declaration!  Mary  is 
right,  as  she  always  is.  And  therefore,"  he 
continued,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  rebuke,  "  you 
must  not  speak  to  me  of  hating  A^." 

**  Oh !  father,"  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
^'iiowcan  I  help  it?  lam  not  like  Mary... 
and  fihe,  it  seems,  has  been  eaved  by  a  merci- 
ful Providence  from  all  those  circumstances, 
which  have  fallen  upon  me  with  such  bitter 
violence.  My  sister  bears  not  her  very  name 
— that  name  which  must  recal  her  to  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  hear  it,  or  repeat  it — 
Mary  carries  not  her  dread  likeness,  stamped 
on  her  every  feature— which  causes  even  you, 
my  dear  father,  at  times  to  shudder,  when 
your  eyes  fall  upon  me... and  withal  she  has 
be£n  created  in  mind  and   temper  of  such,  as 
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none  would  dare — more  than  of  an  angel's  —  to 
image  evil.  I  verily  believe,  that  had  Mary 
stood  in  my  place-  had  William  Mordaunt 
loved  her  instead  of  my  miserable  self.  Sir 
William's  prejudices  would  have  melted  away, 
and  his  power  of  upholding  them  have 
vanished.  But  no ;  Si/bil  Lennard !  on  whom 
he  knows  too  well  not  an  eye  could  rest,  but 
the  image  of  guilt  and  disgrace  would  rise  up 
before  the  remembrance!" 

It  needed  little  more,  to  explain  to  the 
father,  the  sad  history  of  poor  Sybil's  disap- 
pointment, and  of  sympathy  she  had  enough, 
if  it  were  only  the  commiseration,  expressed  in 
the  deep  distress,  which  her  recital  left  upon 
his  countenance.  Not  only  was  he  troubled 
for  the  anguish  of  his  child. ..the  frustration  of 
her  young  hopes,  for  he  well  knew — 

"  The  writhing  of  a  wounded  hearty 
Is  fiercer  than  a  foeman*B  dart" — 
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but  there  waa  also  a  lingering  feeling  of  natural 
pride  in  his  own  sanctified  heart,  which  was 
sharply  pierced  bj  the  idea  of  the  bitter,  and 
as  yet,  unthought  of  experience,  he  was  now 
to  undergo. 

His  daughters.  •  .his  beautiful. ..superior 
daughters,  to  be  thus  rejected-they,  whose 
happy  and  honorable  establishment  in  life,  it 
had  been  his  only  happiness  to  contemplate  I 
and  now  the  altered— differently  colored  posi- 
tion, in  which  this  last  unfortunate  business 
shewed  that  they  really  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  1 

Poor  Sybil  1  Grief  makes  us  very  selfish. 
Forgetful  of  all  others  in  the  absorbing  sorrow 
which  possessed  her  hearfc,  and  catching  at  a 
faint  hope,  by  witnessing  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  her  father,  she  again  renewed  her  entrea- 
ties, that  some  communication  should  take 
place  between  her  friends  and  the  parents  of 
her  lorer. 

Did  not  William  say  in  his  letter,  that   he 
L  5 
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could  not  but  believe,  that  her  father... so  al- 
most venerated  by  Ins  parents,  might  be  able 
by  his  influence  to  soften  Sir  William^s  pre- 
judices ? 

Air.  Lennard  firmly,  but  sadly,   shook  his 
head. 

"  Dear  Sybil,"  he  said,  a  flush  passing  over 
his  pale  face,  "  I  could  do   almost  anything— 
make  any  sacrifice  for  you.     But  it   is  hardly 
possible,  dearest,"  he  continued,  in  an  agita- 
ted, distressed  tone—"  it  would  be  too  humi- 
liating—both to  you,  my  child,  and  to  your 
father,  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  might  thus 
seem  to  compromise   our  dignity   and  proper 
consideration  for  ourselves.     I  cannot  plead 
for  my  Sybil's  entrance   in  to  any  family,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile  of  gentle— mournful  pride. 
However  to  cut  short  all  these  sad  passages, 
I  must  at  once  briefly  state,  that  the  energy 
of  Sybil*s  supplications,  finally  prevailed  in 
part ;  for  she  at  length  obtidned  leave  that  I 
should   visit  the  Mordaant8|  and  with  them 
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talk  over  the  subject,  perfectly  independent  of 
Mr.  Lennard's  voice  or  name  in  the  matter. 

And  all  this  time  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard, 
more  of  the  ill-fated  being,  whose  apparition 
on  the  cliff,  had  indeed  proved  as  the  presage 
of  the  succeeding  storm. 

Often  had  I  striven  to  manage  an  ascent  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  gain  the  cottage  there 
situated — not  far  from  the  spot  of  our  la^t 
unexpected  meeting. ,^and  which  I  had  dis- 
covered was  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Hughes.  But  I 
found  it  so  difficult.. .so  impossible  without  the 
obance  of  discovery  to  escape  from  the  over- 
ruling cares  and  distress  of  that  period,  that  no 
communication,  save  by  letter,  took  place 
between  me  and  the  recluse.  I  excused  my 
absence  on  the  plea  of  Sybil's  illness,  and  also 
my  own  indisposition,  which  was  in  truth  no 
subterfuge,  so  much  was  I  suffering  from  my 
harassed  mind. 

She    wrote    evidently     reckless... hopeless! 
6be  said. 
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'^  It  was  enough  for  Iter  to  gaze  from  her 
solitary  nest  on  the  house  which  she  felt  con- 
tained her  children...  y^  husband/ to  watcli 

the  flickering  light  of  the  chamber  where  they 
sat  every  evening,  to  see  light  after  light  ex- 
tinguished by  degrees,  and  then  picture  to 
herself  the  peaceful... innocent  slumbers,  to 
which  they  had  yielded  the.-iiselves !  Joy  too 
-.1  great  for  one  like  her... that  the  morning  dawn 

should  reveal  to  her  longing  eyes,  the  ?ame 
habitat  ion...  to  fancy  as  she  ventured  to  ap- 
proach close  to  it,  that  slie  discerned  their 
flitting  forms— day  after  day  to   live  on  the 


X|  i  hope  that  they  might  again  appear  before  her, 

■^i  I  as  on  the  evening,  when  her  kind  FcUcie  had 


sufiered  their    miserable  mother  to  f^axe  on 
ijl  them  so  near  *" 

^  And  thus  I  departed  on  my  journey  to 

London. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  left  the  party  at  aooh  a  critical 
moment,    had  not   Mr.  St.  John  been   with 
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them... he,  who  now  in  the  spiritual  office  to 
which  he  had  attained,  stood  amongst  us  not 
only  ns  the  intellectual  companion  and  friend, 
but  the  comforter  and  adviser,  in  all  high  and 
holy  things.  Ere  I  departed,  he  had  obtained 
from  Mr.  Lennard,  a  knowledge  of  the  reason 
of  my  expedition. 

I  left  the  poor  father  in  extreme  prostration 
of  strength ;  this  new  distress  had  shaken  his 
feeble  frame,  with  even  more  fatal  effects  than 
we  had  apprehended. 

Sybil  was  once  more  under  the  excite- 
ment of  renovated  and  desperate  hope.. .which 
it  pained  me  more  to  witness,  than  had  I  left 
her  in  the  depths  of  dejection  and  des- 
poadency. 


My  mission  proved  most  sadly  unsuccessful 
in  its  object. 

I  will  not  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of 
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all  that  occurred.  Suffice  it,  that  I  arrived  in 
Portland  Place,  judt  jis  young  Mordauut  was 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Qoatincntt 
having  failed  m  all  hit*  endeavours  to  remove 
his  father's  prejudices.  My  ajipe^rance  placed 
the  subject  on  a  new,  but  ei^ually  unpleasant 
footing. 

Sir  William,  already  Irritated  by  hiaaon'i 
import  unity,,  .backed  as  it  abo  was,  by  Lady 
Mordaunt^s  urgent  aoHcitations...  was.  .dike 
meet  peri3ons  of  his  eharacter — determined  and 
obetioate  in  every  decree  and  opinion  when 
once  formed  and  set  foilL  Still  he  was  not 
inacceesible  to  touches  of  feeling  and  kindneeav 

Provoked  in  himself  to  find  hia  firmnc^ 
yielding^ — his  stern  ncae  softening,  from  all  thnt 
I  had  to  bring  forward,  concerning  the  state  of 
poor  SybiPs  aflec(ioDs,  be  was  gorded  on  to 
make  one  of  those  hasty  and  conclusive  de* 
cisions. .  .more  fatal  to  the  happy  termination 
of  the  affair,  than  persisting  in  his  former 
sentence  of  the  subjects 
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"  His  son  was  of  age ' '  he  said  *.*  and  of 
course — legally— at  liberty  to  wed  whom  be 
pleased.  But  if^  with  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  bis  fatber*8  scruples,  he  acted  contrary  to 
them,  bis  will  should  be  altered,  in  favour  of 
bis  younger  son ;  there  being  nothing  save  the 
title,  which  was  not  under  bis  own  disposal. 
This,  though  fortune  might  not  be  an  object 
with  so  rich  a  wife,  would  at  least  mark  his 
entire  disapprobation  of  the  marriage." 

And  then  Sir  William  left  Town  to  escape 
further  solicitation. 

Lady  Mordaunt  was  powerless  to  assist  us, 
and  the  son  had  been  brought  up  under  too 
strict  a  sense  of  subjection  to  paternal  autho- 
rity, even  to  contemplate  any  longer,  so  de- 
cided an  act  of  disobedient  defiance,  as  a 
forbidden  marriage  must  necessarily  be. 

I  was  confined  to  my  bed  by  the  agitated, 
harassed  state  of  my  mind  and  body,  and 
I  learnt  that  there  had  been  dispatched  to  poor 
Sybil,  a  letter  of  passionate — despairing  fare- 
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well,  and  that  William  I 
mother  to  sail  for  Franci 

Poor  Lad  J  Mordaunt' 
great,  and  etill  more  was 
loarnt  my  gad  foreboding 
nard^fl  it  ate  of  bodily  be 

It  may  be  ima^ned  th 
Iban  waa  neceHsnry  reti 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


**  Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crag*,  O  sea  I 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  U  dead. 

Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

Tbnntsov. 

"  The  brand  is  on  thj  brow. 
Yet  I  must  shade  the  spot. 
For  who  will  lore  thee  now, 
If  IloTetheenot?*' 

Barry  Cornwall. 


Thk  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  last 
letter  from  William  Mordaunt  had  reached 
them,  the  graceful  figures  of  the  sisters  might 
have  been  seen  ascending  that  same  hill,  to 
whose  summit  they  had  rambled,  the  evening 
of  the  fatal  receipt  of  the  first  communication. 
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Those  who  watched  their  movements  mi^^ 

have  ascribed  to  the  buoyant,  elastic  spirit 

healthful  vigour  of  youth,  the  easy  rapidit"— 
the  impatient  speed  of  the  nobly  formed,  a^__ 
limbs  of  the  taller ;  with  which,  like  8c==:z 
high-bred,  fiery  steed,  she  had  braved  / 
stormy  steepness  of  the  ascent— only  pau»/,7( 
occasionally  with  panting  impatience  for  ler 
less  vigorous  companion,  whose  delicate  iTa;/ie 
with  greater  difiiculty  followed  the  steps  of 
her  excited  sister. 

Ah,  if  the  passer-by  could  have  known  all 
the  agony — the  despair,  which  struggled  witliin 
that  young  creature's  heart,  and  from  which 
all  that  fierce  energy  was  borrowed!— H<^f 
every  fibre  writhing  under  the  torturiog  efforts 
to  suppress,  before  a  suffering  father,  the  inor- 
tification  of  her  high  wrought  feelings,  she  had 
been  no  longer  able  to  endure  and  hod  now 
come  forth,  to  pour  out  to  the  winds  ind 
waves — with  none  save  one  pitying  etr  to 
listen — her  lamentations^ 
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Bat  another  form  dogged  their  steps  from  a 
distance.  She  who  dwelt  in  the  lonely  cottage 
on  the  hill — she  followed  the  two  sisters  till 
they  had  attained  the  height  of  the  ascent,  on 
one  side  of  which  lay  a  broad  heathy  common, 
on  the  other,  the  wild  crags  overlooking  the 
sea. 

The  girls  turned  from  the  pathway,  and 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  edge  of  the  diff, 
and  gradually  the  Mother — for  she  it  was — ap-. 
proached  nearly  to  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
paused. 

It  was  a  gloomy  autumn  afternoon.  A  gale 
was  rising,  and  the  seabirds  were  soaring  over 
their  heads,  or  skimming  across  the  ocean, 
which  lay  so  far  beneath,  that  the  heaving  of 
its  dark  waves  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  those 
who  looked  down  upon  it — but  seemed  to  rest 
below,  mute  and  motionless,  like  a  mighty 
sheet  of  molten  lead. 

Of  this  wild,  dreary  scene,  these  two  fair 
creatures  now  formed  a  part.    And  well  did 
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the  gloomy  aspect  of  all  around  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  one— poor  Sybil! — who  stood 
doee  to  the  precipice's  brink — ^hcr  veil  flying 
back  like  a  pennon  in  the  gale — her  long  dvk 
tresses  streaming  round  her  face — ^her  ariM, 
in  her  unconstrained  abandonment^  stretoked 
wildly  aloft;  whilst  with  her  tall  form  thrown 
backy  she  gave  vent  in  thrilling  accents  to  the 
paroxysms  of  woe  bursting  from  her  wounded 
heart. 

A  forsaken  Ariadne  might  she  well  hiTC 
personified  I 

And  there  by  her  side,  had  sunk  her  uster 
in  weary  exhaustion  and  dejection— lifting  he 
sweet,  pale  face  upwards,  with  such  sad  pit] 
and  between  each  dreary  pause  of  her  coo 
panion*s  grievous  outpourings,  raising  he 
^^  soul  subduing  yoice''  in  gentle  tendemeH 
soon,  however,  overpowered  by  the  impatia 
interruption  of  her,  she  would  so  ^M 
soothe. 
And    the  third  pereon,  who  stood  qpan 
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drinkiog  in  each  sound,  beard  once  more  thoee 
other  tones. 


Bat  stern  as  storms  are  "  when  thej 
Scare  the  sea  " 


breathing  words,  which  turned  her  heart 
colder  than  the  wave-washed  rocks  around 
her — for  those  words  spoke  forth  with  thrilling 
empfaasie,  a  tale  of  wrong— of  wretchedness — 
distraction — misery — and  despair. 
What  sounds  to  issue  from  so  young  a  breast  I 
They  startled  even  her,  from  whose  remorse- 
stricken  bosom,  she  thought  alone  could  have 
been  wrung,  such  depth  and  length  of  anguish. 
Like  a  statue  of  stone  that  unhappy  listener 
stood,  till  Mary,  with  a  sudden  cry  of  fear, 
stretched  forth  her  hands  to  seize  her  sister's 
dress ;  for  the  girl  in  her  excited  agitation  had 
approached  so  close  to  the  border  of  the  Cliff, 
that — one  step  more,  and  she  must  have  been 
burled  from  the  height.     And  the  mother  too 
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Uttered  a  cry,  and  stood  in  an  instant  with  a 
look  of  startled  terror  by  her  daughter's  side. 

For  a  moment  a  feeling  of  fear  seemed  to 
absorb  every  other,  in  the  hearts  of  both  the 
girls,  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  the  beiog, 
who  in  their  last  interview,  had  left  the  im- 
pression on  their  minds  that  she  was  mad ;  and 
whose  w  ild  look  now  was  not  calculated  to  re- 
assure them.  But  when,  recovered  bom  her 
first  impulse  of  alarm,  she  said  in  the  calm  tone 
and  voice,  which  to  the  reckless,  woe-stricken 
soul,  it  soon  becomes  so  easy  to  acquire, 

"  Forgive    me — but    your  position  ^  young 
lady!"     and  she  glanced  at   Sybil    ^^was  so 
very  frightful  to  behold!** 
•  Their  fear  therefore  seemed  to  subside,  and 
!Mary    faintly    smiled    her  gratitude  for  the 
stranger's   sympathy    in    her    alarm ;    whilst 
Sybil,  with  the  carelessness  of  a  mind,  absorbed 
and  pre-occupieJ,  sank  down  on  the  seat,  from 
which  her  sister  had  risen,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  scene  beneath,  as  ifunconsdous  or  heedless 
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of  the  intruder's  presence.  Mary  too  again 
placed  herself  by  her  sister's  side,  who  now 
murmured  in  a  hoarse,  complaining  voice, 

"  Mary — why— why  did  you  not  let  me  die? 
Why  not  let  me  fling  myself  from  this  giddy 
heigh t^  and  put  an  end  to  my  misery  ?'' 

"Dear  Sybil!  have  you  no  thought  but  for 
the  indulgence  of  your  present  selfish  feelings  ?" 
was  Mary's  mild,  reproachful  reply. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  Sybil  answered  impetuously, 
"  you  know  I  have  not  alone  my  own  deep, 
galling  wound,  which  is  now  maddening  my 
heart,  to  bear.  Oh  sister,  the  blight  which 
has  fallen  on  each  and  all  of  us !  Our  mur- 
dered Bertie... our  dying,  broken  hearted 
father ! — your  own  patient  sorrow,  Mary  ? — 
What — what  is  the  sin  that  has  marked  us  all, 
above  others  on  earth,  as  objects  of  God's 
heavy  wrath  ? — \A*hat — what  is  the  sin  ? — Oh 
Mary,  can  I  have  forgotten?" 

Attracted  by  a  groan  uttered  by  another  by 
her  side,  slie  suddenly   raised   her   eyes,  and 
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saw  the  tall  lady  standing  listening    gaspinglj 
to  her  words. 

"  Hush-hush,  dear  Sybil !"  whispered  Mary 
who  also  pereeived  their  strange  auditor. 

"  Well !  what  does  it  signify  ?"  per^'^ted 
Sybil ;  "  what  matters  it  if  all  the  world  hears 
this,  of  which  all  the  world  is  but  too  well 
aware.  Doubtless,  Madam,'^  she  continued, 
ill  a  tone  of  withering  bitterness,  "even  to 
you  our  story  is  well  known  ?** 

'*  Too— ^00  well  known !"  was  the  low,  earnest 
answer,  in  a  tone  which  might  have  been  taken 
for  commiseration. 

As  if  encouraged  by  the  corroboration  of  her 
assertion  afforded  by  this  reply,  and  attracted 
by  the  sympathy  of  fellow  suffering,  so  pUMnly 
writtp.n  on  that  stranger's  face,  Sybil  agaia 
burst  forth.  Springing  to  her  feet  she  exclaimed, 

^'  Well  lady  I  the  woman  that  has  caused  all 
this  misery  is  our  mother  I  In  thoae  words, 
you  may  read  our  blood-stained  history.  But 
uo,  you  cannot^  she  continued,  spurred  on 
still  farther  by  perceiving  the  quiveriiig  tor 
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toire,  speaking,  as  she  thought,  of  the  deep  com- 
passion, the  stranger  felt  her  woe  deserved,  **you 
cannot  read  it  all,  for  you  have  not  seen  all  the 
victims  of  that  blighting  history.  You  only  see 
us— I,  who  you  may  perhaps  think  frantic — 
and  she,"  and  Sybil  pointed  to  Mary,  •*  who  by 
some  strange  power,  supports  her  trial  with  a 
spirit  more  than  mortal.  You  have  not," 
and  now  from  the  girl's  eyes  there  gushed 
showers  of  burning  tears,  and  her  voice  sank 
to  a  tone  of  soft  but  deep  agony--**  you  have 
not  seen  our  Father  whose  heart  has  long  been 
broken,  and  who  now  is  fading  before  our  eyes 
— nor  have  you  looked  upon  our  brother—our 
bright— our  beautiful  brother,  whom  her  sin 
struck  to  the  earth.  And  now— now  he  b  in 
the  dark—  cold  grave — " 

"  Oh  God  I~oh  God !  spare  me  !'*  cried  the 
wretched  woman,  wildly  clasping  her  hands, 
and  lifting  her  bursting  eye-balls  to  the  skies. 

Poor  Mary  in  great  distress  endeavoured  to 
allay  her  sister's  fierce  excitement,  to  inter- 
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rupt  her  in  this  unguarded  ex|)asure  of  her 
own  feelings,  and  the  sad  and  sacred  annab  of 
their  domestic  calamities.  And  now  in  the 
dreary  pause  which  followed,  she  interposed 
her  voice... thrilling  in  the  first  trembling  agi- 
tation— in  its  clear  gentle  tones  of  reproach- 
like  that  of  an  angel,  rebuking  the  heaven-ac- 
cusing-passionate  mortaPs  rebellious  tongue. 

"  Sybil  1  all  this  to  a  stranger?"'  shea- 
claimed  ;  *^  our  griefs  should  at  least  be  sacred 
to  our  own  hearts... to  each  other's  ean.  Ma- 
dam, you  must  excuse  my  sister.  Her  stroi^ 
feelings  are  excited  now,  beyond  control,  by 
the  misery  of  a  bitter  disappointment.  And,' 
she  added,  in  a  faltering  tone — "  and  also  from 
the  anticipation  of  a  great  sorrow  which  « 
hanging  over  our  heads.^ 

AJnry,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  bj 
the  violent  indications  of  agitation  visible  in  her 
oonDtenance.     Bat  there  was  abo  somethiig 
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which  strangely  affected  the  young  girl's  in- 
ward soaly  in  the  look  and  tones  with  which 
the  stranger  suddenly  gasped  forth... 

"  And  you — you,  Mary  !  do  you  too  hate 
your  wretched  mother?" 

^^  Oh  no...oh  no  !"  Mary  replied  with  much 
emotion. 

**  But  you  cannot  love  her  P' 

And  the  speaker  softened  and  calmed  her 
▼oice,  from  its  harsh,  misery-jarring  notes,  as 
one  might  do  in  speaking  to  some  gentle  child. 

^^  You,  so  innocent  and  pure,"  she  continued, 
**  you  cannailove  the  menaory  of  one  so  guilty  ?** 

Mary  wept. 

**  My  mother  was  not  always  so,"  she  mar- 
mured,  for  in  her  turn  she  seemed  to  be  drawn 
irresistibly  to  speak  forth  to  the  stranger  the 
feelings  of  her  heart.  *'  She  was  not  always 
to.  Oh  no  I  she  was  once  as  good — as  virtu* 
ous — as  worthy  of  being  loved,  as  ever  mo- 
ther was." 

'^  Bnt  she  became  vile  by  her  gmk,"  pro- 
M  3 
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ceeded  the  stranger,  "  nnd  thifl  has  worked  all 
the  woe,  of  which  your  slater  Bpoke  And 
now  you,  so  good..p80  Bpotlees  io  tboa*;lit, 
word  and  deed,  must  shrink  id  holy  dreii, 
and  hatred^  from  a  creature  flo  stained-^ 
abhorrent  I  You  must  loathe  ihc  remepbriDC* 
af  one,  who  has  become  the  scourge  of  ill 
those  you  love  §o  dearly !" 

A  touching  expression  of  distress  at  these 
words,  pa&ged  over  that  daughter's  facc-a^ 
!ihe  heard  the  love  so  tenaciously— so  indii*" 
solubly  chenshed  in  her  young  heart,  thof 
sternly  assailed.  For  a  moment,  all  the  en- 
during strength— the  long  suffering  of  t*' 
great  charity,  sank  faint  and  abashed  witl»i 
her  breast^  with  no  tongue— no  spirit  to  up 
hold  its  cause.  And  again  that  miserable- 
self-accuaed  being,  groanini  beneath  that  « 
lent—unwiUingly  acceded  condemnatioui  whlc 
with  such  infatuated  persistence,  ahehaddriw 
ibrth  from  that  gentle  and  meroiful  judge;  u 
inrhichi  like  the  precious  balm  of  the  righteon 
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smote  with  more  agony  on  her  hearty  than  even 
the  fierce  denunciations  of  that  child^  who  now 
exhausted  and  overvirhelmed,  leant  with  her 
head  against  the  hard  rock— her  eyes  fixed  in 
wondering  bewilderment  on  the  scene^  in 
which  she  had  ceased  to  take  an  active  part* 

But  it  was  only  for  one  moment  that  Mary 
sat  in  silence  and  dejection.  The  next— her 
weeping  eyes  cast  down— she  murmured^  while 
the  stranger  bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  her 
trembling  accents  :  •*  I  know  that  my  mother 
sinned ;  but  I  also  know  that  she  is  repentant 
— oh,  so  repentant — so  suffering !  And  if  the 
spotless  Saviour  would  not  accuse  the  sorrow- 
ing sinner,  is  there  one  on  earth  so  pure  and 
holy,  who  may  dare  to  do  so  ?  And  I,  Madam, 
am  her  childy  and  I  cannot  tutor  my  heart  to 
forget,  the  dear,  gentle  mother  of  my  infancy. 
I  cannot  image  her  but  as  such.  And  so  it  was 
with  my  darling  brother.  How  often  have  we 
together  in  secret  talked  of  her... prayed  for 
her  I     She  had  at  least   two  children,  whose 
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fondatt  dream  was  to  meet  her  in  that  Heaven, 
where  all,  cleansed  irom  sin,  will  be  reniutad 
in  the  bonds  of  perfect  love.  One  is  there 
already — gone  to  await  his  poor,  repentant 
mother-- he,  sweet  angel!  taken  early  trom 
the  sorrows  and  wounds  of  earth,  which  his 
tender  heart  was  ill-fitted  to  eodure.  And  I 
am  left.. .her  other  child. ..to  suffer  patiently, if 
permitted  to  do  nought  el^c :  perhaps  some  dsj 
to  help  and  comfort  this  unfortunate  mother: 
no  one  can  forbid  a  daughter  that  privilege.*'  ^ 
*'  Mary... my  blessed,  angel  Mary  !  do  more. 
For  one  moment  let  your  mother  lie  at  your 
feet,  and  shield  and  hide  her  from  the  bitter 
scorn,  and  fierce  hatred  of  her  other  child;  for 
her  heart  can  bear  no  more.'* 

And  with  a  convulsive  8ob«  as  if  that  hesrt 
were  indeed  bursting,  and  her  tall  form  quiver- 
ing with  strong  emotion^  she  sank  by  the  pale 
girl's  side. 

Sybil,  with  a  shriek,  rushed  towanb  her 
sister. 
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'^  Our  ii^other  I  did  she  say  she  was  our 
mother?" 

**  Yes... your  mother,  Sybil?'*  the  prostrate 
suppliant  gasped,  clinging  still  nearer  to  Mary's 
knees,  like  one  pleading  in  strong  agony  for 
life. 

*'  Crush  me  not,  Sybil;  crush  not  my  bleed- 
ing heart  and  I  will  go!"  the  wretched  woman 
cried.     *'  Oh,  look  not  on  me  thus!'* 

For  with  startled  terror,  rather  than  any  other 
feeling,  the  astonished  girl  was  gazing  upon 
as  if  the  earth  had  yawned  before  her,  and 
giTcn  forth  the  dead.  She  was  aroused  by 
her  mother  hastily  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
the  fearful  cry  of  "  Mary... my  sweet  child!" 
for  she  felt  that  gentle  creature  lying  fainting 
in  her  grasp.  Mary — the  enduring  Mary  had 
given  way  at  last  from  the  shock  of  these 
strange  and  overpowering  emotions.  Sybil 
and  her  mother  were  soon  kneeling  together, 
absorbed  in  the  common  care  of  tending  and 
supporting   that  fair    drooping   form.     They 
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raised  their  voices  tojrether  to  pour  tender  en- 
courageraent  into  her  ear ;  they  took  eiicli  ft 
hand  in  theiri;  each  called  her  their  sweet* 
their  beloved  Mary,  till  she  smOed  faintly  on 
them,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise  from  the 
ground  on  u  hich  abc  sat ;  for  she  began  to 
feel  better- 

At  this  juncture  n  fourth  person  made  her 
appearance  amonget  them. 

It  was  Agatha.  She  had  come  io  search  of 
her  mistress  vrith  preservatives  against  the 
storm  \\hich  was  rapidly  rising. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  were  at  the 
same  time  heard  slowly  rumbling  up  the  hiU» 
and  in  another  moment,  Mr.  SL  John  and  a 
servant  made  their  appearancei 

How  those  three  re -001  ted  beings  parted,  not 
one  of  them  perhaps  could  have  told. 

In  a  Bort  of  dreamy  state,  to  which  the 
confusing  violence  of  the  outward  storm  added 
more  bewilderment.  Maty  and  Sybil  found 
themselvea  hurried  away  by  Mr.  SU  John  to> 
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wards  the  carriage  awaiting  them— he,  in  his 
anxiety  on  their  accoant,  scarce  even  per- 
ceiving that  there  were  others  exposed  to  the 
tempeatj  and  the  party  had  nearly  descended 
the  hill  ere  the  young  man  observed  any  new 
feature  of  emotion  in  his  two  companions, 
save  that  which  might  have  proceeded  from 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  storm.  But  gradually, 
as  they  sat  opposite  to  him,  he  remarked  Sybil 
leaning  back,  motionless  as  stone--an  aii  of  al- 
most stupefaction  pervading  her  countenance— 
her  lips  parted — her  eyes  distended  as  if  some 
strange  event  had  suddenly  arrested  the  flame 
of  passion— even  of  pain  in  her  breast. 

But,  Mary— the  gentle,  composed  Mary  was 
trembling  with  some  strong  and  violent  agita- 
tion. She  clasped  her  hands- -sat  upright,  and 
wept  like  a  child,  and  then  laid  her  head 
against  the  side  of  the  carriage,  as  if  some 
intolerable  yet  irrepressible  anguish  was  tear- 
ing her  gentle  heart. 

Mr.    St.    John  was  thunderstruck.      Mary 
M   5 
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had  set  out  on  her  walk  in  such  calm  and  pati- 
ent sndneB8*-how  could  her  spirit  have  heen 
80  broken,  00  disturbed? 

^'Miss  Lennardy  de.nrcst  Miss  Lennard!''  he 
exclaimed,  **  you  have  exerted  yourself  to*) 
much  of  late... you  have  overtaxed  your 
strength... Have  you  been  alarmed  by  any- 
thing?...what  is  the  cause  of  all  this?"  He 
g1anc3d  with  anxious  enquiry  to  Sybil  for  an 
explanation ;  but  she  only  oj)ened  her  eyes 
more  wildly,  looked  with  bewilderment  upon 
her  sister  and  made  no  answer. 
/'  My  poor  mother !"  was  at  last  distinguished 
from  the  murmurings  of  Mary's  lips. 

Far  from  divining  the  immediate  cause  «>t' 
this  explanation  of  the  emotion  to  which  it 
seemed  to  form  the  key^  the  words  appeared 
not  to  disconcert  Mi.  St.  John;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bent  forward,  gently  took  the  hand 
of  the  agitated  girl,  and  murmured  in  a 
soothing,  though  somewhat  embamaeed  tone: 
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"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you 
on  that  subject  ?'" 

"  On  my  mother's  behalf?"  she  gasped. 

^'  For  any  one  in  the  world  you  can  name^ 
Miss  Lennard  ;''  was  the  earnest  answer. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  St.  John,  will  you  be  her  friend  ? 
She  is  so  friendless... so  miserable... so  utterly 
forsaken,  and  so  changed  by  grief  and  suffer- 
ing—Mr.  St.  John,  I  talked  to  her... I  gazed 
at  her,  and  I  knew  not  it  was  the  sacue  bright 
and  beautiful  mother  whom  I  worshipped  as  a 
child.  That  voice  which  I  have  ever  heard  ring- 
ing in  my  cars  since  we  parted... not  even  did 
my  heart  tell  me  it  was  hers." 

*'You  have  seen  your  mother?"  Mr.  St. 
John  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"Yesl"  Mary  fultered,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  drive 
was  passed  in  silence.  Mary's  hand  passively 
and,  doubtless,  unconsciously  remaining  in  the 
gentle  pressure  of  Mr.  St.  John's. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


0he  is  gpfortupate;  i»dp«d,  dUfnet ; 
Her  zEKKidi  nUl  nced«  be  pitied. 


WiTU  nervouft  dr€&d  I  had  anticipated  my 
return  to  Sidmouth.  At  that  moment  Sybil 
formed  the  chief,  indeed  absorbing,  object  oi 
my  anxiety.  But  arrived  j  I  found  a  cbinge 
— a  sad,  striking  change ! — which  threw  into 
the  Bhade  all  other  influences. 

Since  my  departure^  Mn  Lonnard  had  becfl 
sinking  with  alrirming  rapidity — too  pUlfllj 
evident,  from  the  alteration  which  stradt  mti 
uB  having  taken  place  in  bis  whole  appearjiicef 
when  my  eye  firat  fell  tiponhimpashe&atprcipped 
up  by  pillowa,  unable  to  riie  to  greet  me*  &> 
KpirituaUy  fragile  seemed  hia  frame— io  dauHif 
the  unnatiiral  brilliancy  of  hia  large  bine  efc% 
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and  the  delicate  flush  upon  his  heavenly  coun- 
tenance! he  looked^  indeed,  an  unfit  inhabi- 
tant for  this  mortal  earth. 

Sybil  met  me  with  dark,  tearless  composure. 
Mary  ivith^  as  I  thought,  peculiar  emotion. 
She  drew  me  aside  ere  I  had  been  n:any 
minutes  in  the  house.  Standing  before  me, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  cried,  in  thrilling 
accents  of  emotion — 

^  Felicie,  I  have  seen  my  mother !" 

'^  Mary  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

^^  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  I"  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

This  was  all  that  had  passed  between  us  on 
the  subject,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
St.  John  entered,  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen. 
Mary,  to  my  surprise,  sprang  forward,  and 
seizing  both  his  hands,  fixed  her  streaming  eyes 
eagerly  on  the  young  man's  face. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  sweet  counte- 
nance with  an  expression  of  deep  tenderness, 
and  said,  in  a  tone  most  kind,  though  grave — 
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"I have  seen  her.  Miss  Lennard^and  trail 
I  have  been  of  service." 

Mr.  St  Joha  then  turned  to  me,  aa  if  from 
a  pamful  subji^ct. 

Soon  after,  1  wag  alone  with  him^  listcniDi; 
to  the  accounts  of  factd — bo  affecting  to  m 
heart— the  meeting;  and  reception  of  the 
daughter!  and  their  unfortunnle  mother* 

The  young  man  epoke  with  eincere  fc^llii^ 
of  the  dtetreBsing  visit  he  had  just  been  ptyini 
to  that  poor  ladj.  He  told  mc  how — in  comjli 
ance  with  Marj's entreaties— he hadgonetoth 
cot  ta^eon  the  bill,  and  there  endeavoured  to  poii 
all  the  consolation  wbich  religion  can  affor 
into  the  heart  of  that  grief-Btricken  penitent, 

"  She  was  too  overcome  hj  the  agitation  of  i 
uaexpected  a  viBit,"  he  said,  ^'and,ataa!  it  seen 
bj  ao  new  an  event  as  a  visiter  in  inch 
capacity— (for  I  deemed  it  more  prudent  t 
appear  before  her  aa  one  eent  by  a  friend  in  m 
epiritual  office  alone)— for  me  to  e^ct  mac 
comfort  in  that  one  interview ;    and  vhen   b 
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degrees  I  revealed  that  I  came  by  desire  of 
her  daughter,  the  emotion  of  the  unhappy 
mother  was  too  £:reat  to  be  controlled. 

"  I  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  task  of  witnessing 
such  a  scene — it  was  too  distressing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  think  that  the  afflicted  being  was  indeed 
the  mother  of  Miss  Lennard.  I  did^  however, 
all  in  my  power  to  ease  her  suffering  spirit — 
and  I  promised  to  visit  her  frequently." 

It  was  indeed  a  solace  to  my  heart,  to  feel 
that  a  friend — such  a  friend  had  been  provided 
— one  she  so  much  needed-  so  truly  calculated 
to  pour  into  her  soul  the  oil  and  wine  of 
spiritual  consolation,  with  so  tender  and  com- 
passionate a  hand — one  who  would  lead  her  to 
that  refuge  from  which  remorse  and  despair  had 
ever  seemed  to  withhold  her  bleeding  heart. 

This  meeting  with  the  girls^  both  Mr.  St. 
John  and  myself  agreed  in  regretting.  It 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of  discom- 
fort and  pain  to  both  parties. 

The  mother  and  daughters  onoe   rc-united^ 
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the  separation  tbej 
it  not  be  doubly  tor 

I  could  see  that  I 
iog  all  the  relic^io 
added  to  the  com]^ 
happy  Mrs.  Fitz  H 
scarcely  less  strict  i 
cemed  the  intercou 
and  those  innocent 
Mordaunt;  and  tl 
idea  of  one»  situate 
familiar  intercourse 
vision  of  remorse — 
to  these  fair  girls- 
castiog  their  paths. 

It  seemed  a  stn 
brought  that  poor  o 
all  those  from  who 
divided,  were  so  soo 
Mr.  Devereox,  I 
mediately,  acoompai 
Her  state  of  mind  w 
her  firom  understanc 
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8on-in-Iaw — towards  whom  the  strong  affection 
which^  in  her  days  of  health  and  prosperity, 
was  one  of  the  warmest  sentiments  of  her 
heart — still  continued  the  feeling  most  sensi- 
bly preserved  in  her  diseased  mind«  And  none 
could  wish  to  prevent  the  determination  she 
expressed  of  **  seeing  her  beloved  Albert 
once  more  before  he  died." 

And  then  the  startling — the  appalling  fact 
— which  it  seemed  but  too  probable  might 
occur;— that  the  wretched  Sybil  had  drawn 
near  to  watch  from  afar  the  last  hours  of  him 
from  whom  she  had  once  sworn  that  ^^  nought 
but  death  should  part  "  her.  As  yet,  he  knew 
not  that  she  was  so  near.  None  had  dared,  by 
forcing  such  dark  recollections  on  his  mind,  to 
disturb  the  holy  calm — the  spiritual  absorp- 
tion— which^  as  his  bodily  strength  waxed 
fainter,  seemed  to  deaden  in  his  soul  all  mortal 
cares  and  anxieties :  too  sure  a  sign  how  near 
unto  the  threshold  of  that  world  he  stood, 
where  sorrow  and  darkness  melt  away  beneath 
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some  burst  of  impaaeioned  grief,  of  impatient 
outpourings  of  her  feelings — of  woe  or  agony — 
or  even  temper.  But  no,  with  stem  endurance, 
she  never  was  seen  to  melt   into  tears;  she 
never  breathed  to  me  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
her  unfturtunate  love,  or  of  my  expedition  to 
London ;  not   even  of  that  strange^  startling 
incident  which  during  my  absence  had  be&Uen 
her.  .the  strange  meeting  with  her  mother. 
There   was   a  shadow  in   her  large,  floating 
eyes... eyes  which  never  wept... a  strained  com- 
posure on  her  sallow,  unsmiling  face,  softened 
only  by  the  air  of  tenderness  and  resignation 
which  parsed  over  it,  when  it  turned  towards  her 
father.     AH  these  indications  would  have  trou- 
bled me  eveu  more,  had  not  all  thought,  all 
feeling  boon  at  that  moment  so  sorrowfully  ab- 
sorbed by  him  who  was  passing  from  ua.     Sybil 
seemed  also  to  shrink  from  any  effort  to  dive 
into  the  state  of  her  own  mind.     Mary  and 
herself  scarcely  ever  left  their  father*s  side. 
How  well  could  my  heart  divine   the  feelings 
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tlie  virtuous  man  to  reraain  an  object  of  esteem^ 
respect,  and  love  to  all  around  him.     But  she 
alas !  whose  heart  was  too  proudly  secure  in 
her  own  strength  and  wisdom,  .on  her  had  that 
blow  fallen  with  the  most  conspicuous,  appall- 
ing force.     Her   mind,  too  stern  to  berd^  was 
broken  beneath  the  violence  of  the  shock  which 
had  cast  her  crown — the  crown  on  which  she 
had  so  long  fixed  her  hopes  so  high — down  to 
the  ground  for  ever ;  and  covered  her  future 
life  with  dishonour.    For  truly  it  is  dishonour, 
the  destruction  of  that  which  man  holds  so 
high — the   breaking  down   of  the   mind — the 
intellectual  faculties —  still  more  painful  to  the 
suflPerer,  and  those  around^  when,  as  io  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Devereux^  sense  is  not  totally  extin- 
^uished,  but  ruined.     She  was  sensible  of  the 
failing  of  all  those  faculties  which  constituted 
its  worth-memory— associations — perception  ; 
and    this    rendered    the    partial  retention   of 
them,,  but  an  irritating  and  oppressing  burden 
to  the  unhappy  being. 
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A  house  had  been  taken  for  Xfr.  and  Mrs. 
Devereux  not  fiur  from  the  one  we  inhalnted; 
and  the  fonner  passed  mofet  of  his  time 
with  us.  After  the  first  visits  Mrs.  Devereax 
was  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  presence 
of  the  invalid,  for  in  the  brief  space  that  she 
spent  by  his  side,  the  poor  creature  had  ago- 
nised evciy  nerve  of  his  unhealed  heart, 
causing  every  wound  to  bleed  afresh. 

She  talked  of  his  boy — of  Bertie^tL9  if  alire 
—she  tortured  the  miserable  father,  and  all  those 
who  heard  her  by  enquiring  for  that  loved  one, 
and  talking  of  his  beauty — by  even  repeating 
little  speeches  she  remembered,  which  he  bid 
spoken  in  his  infancy,  for  the  poor  father's 
amusement... or  slight  traits  of  the  boy,  whkh 
had  left  an  impression  on  her  mind.  Strmgs 
to  say,  through  all  the  progress  of  her  mental 
disease— from  the  time  when  she  uttered  the 
stem  enquiry,  ''Where  is  noy  daughter T 
there  had  ceased  to  flow  from  her  lipsaaj 
allusion  to  that  individuaL 
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Some  dead  weight  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  name  once  so  firmly  written  on  her 
heart  and  crashed  its  very  impression  ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  a  burning  remembrance  might 
have  been  retained  above  the  wreck  of  other 
memories,  with  a  truth  which  banished  the 
subject  from  her  lips,  as  the  thing  of  guilt  and 
shame  she  might  not  utter. 

But  the  fact  of  her  grandson's  death  was 
not  to  be  impressed  upon  her  perception.  The 
poor  girls,  as  well  as  their  father,  shrank  from 
the  presence  of  her  who  was  for  ever  startling 
their  ears  by  the  sound  of  that  name — ^that 
sanctified  name,  uttered  in  her  harsh  accents 
of  querulous,  careless,  eometimes,  ludicrous 
enquiries  and  comments.  The  poor  lady's  day 
was  passed  in  driving  about  the  country  ¥rith 
the  nurse,  Mrs*  Armstrong,  who  was  now  her 
personal  attendant.  I  somedmes  accompanied 
her,  but  as  little  as  possible  allowed  her  to  be 
with  those,  whnee  hearts  were  so  ill  able  to 
endure  the  irritating  society  of  such  a  com- 
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panion.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  Mr. 
Devereux  of  the  fact  of  his  daughter's  proxi- 
mity. He  was  much  agitated  and  affected  by 
the  intelligence.  The  idea  that  a  meeting  was 
now  inevitable  shook  his  nerves  to  a  painful 
degree. 

I  told  him  however  that  Mr.  St.  John  had 
refrained  from  imparting  to  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh 
the  arrival  of  her  parents — that  she  had  never 
as  yet  ventured  into  the  valley  until  the  shades 
of  evening  had  obscured  the  day-light,  there- 
fore he  would  be  enabled  to  act  according  to 
his  own  feelings  on  the  subject  without  fear  of 
wounding  hers.     He  came  therefore    to  the 
final    determination    of    preserving    all    the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  strength^for  the  better 
comfort  of  the  last  days  of  that  beloved  son  of 
his  adoption— that  child  of  promise,  who  bad 
never  failed  him,  or  crossed  his  fondest,  proud- 
est hopes— the  child  who  when  flesh  and  blood 
had  deserted  him^  bad  fastened  himself  more 
firmly  round   his  bereaved  heart;    and    till 
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death  had  snapped  those  tender  ties»  he  must 
be  his  ail  in  all — ^his  more  than  son  or  daughter. 

I  must  not  linger  on  this  affecting  period — 
how  sorrowful  and  yet  how  far  less  agonizing  its 
remembrance  than  many  other  portions  of  these 
records  which  are  too  replete  I  fear  with  horrors 
...domestic  horrors. ..to  have  been  rendered 
pleasing  to  my  readers.  May  one  warning  have 
reached  the  heart — one  lesson,  and  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied. 

No — there    was    no    horror    here — in   this 

gentle  decay — this  gradual   extinction  of  him 

whose  heart  had  already 

"  dwelt  too  long 
Midst  grief,  and  pain  and  wrong.** 

Would  that  my  pen  could  pourtray  the 
beauty  of  that  decay.  Ofer  that  most  lovely 
passage,  in  which  the  death  of  the  younger 
brother  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  is  described, 
my  eyes  have  often  wept,  the  picture  was  so 
true. 
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*'  'Tis  loTe,  the  last  best  gift  of  haaveD! 
I^ve,  gsntle,  bolj,  pure  ; 
But  tenderer  than  a  dove'd  soft  eye— 
The  searching  son,  the  open  sky 
She  never  could  endure." 

Keble. 
**  I  migbe  not  keep  one  Tigil  by  his  side, 
I,  whose  wrung  heart  went  with  him  to  the  last.* 

MaSf  Hkmams. 


Mb.  Lennard  never  alluded,  but  very  remotely, 
and  then  with  calm  resignation  and  gentle  dig- 
nity, to  the  subject  which  concerned  his 
younger  daughter. 

He  spoke    with    unaltered    kindness    and 
affection  of  the  Mordaunts— ^expressing  how 
N  3 
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ment  on  her  sad,  unconscious  countenance, 
and  then  said  with  that  sweet,  almost  arch 
expression  of  former  days, 

**  Then  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  spoken 
to  my  Mary  of  her  happy  prospects..." 

She  still  looked  unconscious  but  enquiringly 
at  her  father,  who  with  more  seriousness  con- 
tinued : 

"  Mary,  Llewellyn  wiU  be  your  home,  my 
child... beautiful  Llewellyn  which  I  shall  never 
again  behold.. .but  it  is  very  sweet  to  me  to 
think  it  will  have  such  a  mistress.  Oakleigh 
will  be  one  day  dear  Sybil's... but  till  then... 
your  home  I  am  sure  will  still  be  hers,  dear 
Mary." 

**  Oh,  father  I  surely  none  other,"  murmured 
Mary;  ^*  could  you  for  a  moment  imagine 
it  could  be  otherwise  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mary.  Sybil  is  too  young,  I  think," 
he  said  with  almost  a  shudder,  '^  to  marry,  and 
that  idea  has  reconciled  me  to  the  termination 
of  this  late  distressing  affair  with  regard  to 
young  Mordaunt:  and  till  she  does  marry,  for 
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some  day  I  suppose  she  must/'  he  added  with 
a  sigh^  '^  your  husband,  dearest,"  and  he 
pressed  her  hand  with  fervour,  ''  the  happy 
protector  of  an  angel,  will  be  the  friend  and 
brother  she  so  exactly  needs." 

"My  husband,  father!" 

Mary,  who  had  been  struggling  with  the 
emotion  with  which  her  father's  words  had 
affected  her  heart,  in  order  that  she  mightlose 
no  syllable  of  his  precious  wishes  concerning 
their  future  course,  now  lifted  up  her  face, 
expressive  of  wonder,  a  slight  fluflb  sufiusing 
her  pale  cheeks. 

'^  Forgive  me»  darling,"  Mr.  Lennard  said, 
reading  on  that  truthful  countenance,  that  it 
was  otherwise  than  he  had  imagined,  "  1  fan- 
cied, I  know  not  why,  that  I  was  as  much 
assured  of  your  sentiments,  as  of  those  felt  by 
Mr.  St.  John  towards  my  c^d." 

**  Mr.  St.  John  I"  was  Mary's  apostrophe. 

We  will  not  seek  to  read  the  feelings  too 
pure  and  tender  '^  for  the  zash  intruding  glanoe" 
which  in  that  mommt  put  fiirtk  their  firsts 
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sweet,  gentle  shoot  in  Mary's  heart,  when 
that  name,  in  so  new  a  light,  fell  upon  her 
ears.  She  hid  her  face  in  silence  on  her 
father's  bosom. 

"  Who  ever  saw  the  earliest  rose 
First  open  her  sweet  hreast ) 
Or  when  the  summer  sun  goes  down 
The  first  soft  star  in  Evening's  crown 
Light  up  her  gleaming  crest  T 

and  sweeter,  brighter  far  than  flower  or  star, 
must  have  been  these  first  gleams  of  such  a 
love  as  that,  which  kindled  in  the  pure  briBast 
of  MaryLennard-.-the  first  opening  of  her 
heart  to  any  more  passionate  affection  save 
tibat  of  parents— brother — sister — friend.  She 
had  long  felt  for  Mr.  St.  John  the  esteem  of  a 
friend — one  whose  gentleness  and  kindness  bad 
won  h^  confidence  above  all  others,  uncon- 
nected by  relationship— jreS|  and  even  her  heart— 
though  she  knew  it  not  till  this  moment — and 
it  was  too  rnxxdi  for  her  to  bear,  when  with  her 
whole  frame  thrilling  with  the  first  perception 
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of  the  mighty  truths  her  cheeks  more  brightly 
crimsoned  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  sad 
day— she  lifted  up  her  sweet  face,  and  met  the 
dark,  deep  eyes  of  Mr.  St.  John^  who  had 
that  moment  entered  the  room. 

Mary's  hand  was  within  her  father's,  and  he 
clasped  it  tenderly,  as  if  to  re-assure  her  ;  for 
he  saw  the  confusion  of  his  child. 

And  Mr.  St.  John — his  colour  rose  alec. 
He  looked  for  a  moment  almost  as  abashed, 
and,  as  if  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  mind, 
which  at  another  time  would  have  led  him  to 
approach,  as  if  he  remarked  not  any  particular 
sign  of  emotion,  was  turning  away  in  embar- 
rassed perplexity ,  when  Mr.  Leonard's  feeble 
voice  was  raised  : — 

^^  Mr.  St.  John,  do  not  go,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  young  man  returned  and  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  Mary  and  her  father. 

It  was  impossible  to  pretend  to  overlook 
the  trembling,  blushing  agitation  poor  Mary 
vainly  endeavoured  to  overcome;  the  know- 
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ledge  that  it  was  perceived  by  him  serying 
only  to  increase  it. 

But  this  emotion  was  very  precious  to  the 
young  man's  heart. 

He  had  adored  the  sweet  Mary  before^  when 
she  had  shone  on  his  path^  but  as  the  calm^ 
angelic  spirit  almost  too  pure  for  mortal  love..* 
but  he  loved  her... oh,  how  much  more  now 
that  he  beheld  her 

**  A  spirit — ^yet  a  woman  too" 

trembling  beneath  her  beautiful  embarrass* 
ment— shrinking  from  the  timid,  yet  hard  to  be 
refitrainc  1  glance  of  tenderness,  such  as  that 
which  for  the  first  time  he  now  dared  to  cai>t 
upon  her. 

The  next  moment,  and  Mary  had,  with  quick 
recollection,  which  seemed  to  chide  her  for 
having  even  for  an  instant  allowed  her  devoted 
thoughts  to  roam  from  her  father,  risen  to 
smooth  his  pillows,  which  had  become  disar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  St.  John  in  assisting  her,  received  from 
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the  fair  nurie  a  fliuUe,  whicb^  tboiigli  timid  aiul 
tearful,  waa  a  sunahine  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  Letmajd  too  noted  the  smUe^^  tnd  a  very 
happy  expression  Btole  over  hie  cotintenance. 

^*  She  has  indeed  hefln  to  xae#  St,  John,'^ 
he  said, "  like  that  daughter  of  whom  the  wise 
man  spoke ,  '  exoellent  nbove  air— And  the 
heart  of  her  huehaiid  may  indeedj^*  he  cofi- 
liDued,  with  a  smile,  but  aighitig  ub  the  words 
passed  his  lips,  "eurely  trust  in  her — her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blesaed  i^  and  ihe 
father  g^zed  fondly  on  the  face  of  hie  good 
child. 

But  poor  Mary  burst  into  tears.  Her  other 
hand  was  in  that  of  Mr.  St.  John— 'he  look- 
ing on  her  with  the  tenderest  affection. 

Young  Sybil  at  this  moment  glided  into  the 
room^  with  her  altered,  dreamy  air,  and  her 
slow^  languid  atep*  Her  eyes  quickly  lighted  up 
with  an  air  of  STispicioas  surprise,  as  they  fell 
upon  the  acoue;  but  the  next  they  were  tamed 
Away^  and  a  strange^  bitter  expreasion  pkyed 
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for  an  instant  upon  her  lips.  But  her  pre- 
sence was  a  signal  for  the  little  scene  to  end. 

Poor  girl  I  her  spirit  waf  no  more  disturbed 
by  a  tormenting  vbion  of  her  own  brief  and 
lost  delights.  The  affection  of  the  young 
lovers  spcAe  no  more  by  outward  signs,  save 
perhaps  such  as  might  be  communicated  by  the 
glance,  the  tone  of  sympathy,  and  encourag- 
ment,  over  the  dying  bed,  round  which  they 
watched  or  prayed. 

My  heart,  in  the  mean  whil  e,  was  sorely 
riven  and  perplexed.  That  soul  subduing 
peace  which  seemed  to  be  infusing  itself  into 
the  hearts  of  the  mourners,  was  banished  from 
mine  by  the  groans  and  cries  ever  ringing  in 
my  ears  from  the  outcast  spirit  without;  for 
one  word  of  forgiveness  from  Albert,  her  lost 
one— one  word  which  might  lay  the  ghost  of 
agony  and  remorse,  which  would  otherwise 
haunt  her  to  the  grave. 

And  the  day  came  for  that  gentle,  angel- 
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spirited  man  to  crave  an  mtervifiw  with  his  Mend 
Felicie. 

After  having  wUb  anxioua  kindness  spokcQ 
of  my  future  life — that  future  for  which  he 
had  eo  nobly  provided — having  comraended  his 
daughters  to  my  care — and  confided  to  me  his 
wishes  oa  every  Bubjcct  connected  with  them, 
und  all  others  which  it  came  under  my  pro- 
vince to  fiCG  fuJfilled ;  he  paused,  covered  hi^ 
face,  and^  after  some  momenta  of  silence,  aif 
if  to  gather  courage  and  strength,  he  com- 
menced on  the  subject  which  I  cjcpeeted,  and 
was  prepared  to  hear. 

He  spoke  of  Sybil— <jf  his  lagt  onelso,  in 
the  pitying  tone  of  an  angel^  he  caUed  her — 
and  implored  me  never  to  forsake  the   forlorn 

one— *^  And  tell  her^ — tell  her  ^* here   hit 

voice  failed  him« 

"  That  you  forgive  her  ?''  I  faltered, 

"That  I  trust  to  meet  her  there,**  he  an- 
sweredy  with  a  Heavenly  amile — aad  he  pointed 
op  wards. 
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'^  Mr.  Lennard,"  I  said^  in  beseeching  ac- 
cents, **  if  you  desire  peace  to  that  poor,  re- 
morse-stricken, despairing  heart — let  her  hear 
those  precious  words  from  your  own  lips.  She 
is  in  this  place— gasping  in  wretchedness  and 
agony  for  some  soul-soothing  accents  of  for- 
giveness from  the  lips  of  him  she  injured — 
but,  alas !  still  loves  too... too  well  1" 

An  expression  of  touching  emotion  passed 
over  Mr.  Leonard's  countenance. 

"Here,  do  you  say,  she  is?  Sybil,  so 
near!"  he  gasped;  and  the  distress  which 
convulsed  his  features,  smote  my  heart — and 
I  almost  repented  having  made  the  communica- 
tion. But  not  so  did  I  feel  when  I  left  his 
presence^  bearing  with  me  the  precious  words— 

"  Bid  her  come,  if  so  it  is — if  she  desires  it — 
the  pang  will  be  but  one  more  earthly  struggle 
— but  if  the  assurance  from  my  lips  of  perfect 
forgiveness,  such  as  I  hope  to  meet  with  from 
the  Judge^  in  whose  presence  I  shall  so  soon 
stand — can  save  her  from  additional  misery— 
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wheiij  with  my  heart  dying  within  me,  I 
descended  the  hill— leaving  his  poor  victim 
writhiog  under  the  last  coil  of  the  galling  chain 
he  had  wound  around  herefrom  the  daj^^Iie  fell. 


The  stars  were  one  by  one  paling  before  the 
faint  yellow  light,  appearing  in  the  eastern 
sky,  when  children  and  friends  left  the  cham- 
ber where  death  had  gently  sealed  the  eyes  of 
Albert  Lennard ;  the  low,  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  sea  breaking  on  the  shore,  fell  upon  our 
ears ;  the  chill  autumn  air  blew  in  upon  our 
pale  and  tear-washed  faces  fnnrk  the  hall-door, 
which— it  struck  me  not  as  we  passed— stood  open. 

I  was  leading  the  two  poor,  drooping,  father- 
less ones  away,  when  Mr.  St*  John  touched  my 
arm,  and  on  his  countenance  I  beheld  that  ex- 
pression which  made  me  leave  those  dear  ones 
and  follow  him. 
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He  pointed  to  the  open  door— and  there, 
what  did  I  behold? 

The  dark  figure  of  a  female,  hftlf*pro8trate, 
on  the  cold  ground  of  the  verandah. 

Mr.  Devereux  also  stood  there— his  white, 
uncovered  hair  blowing  in  the  breeze — ^with  a 
look  of  startled  horror  on  his  face. 

We  raised  her  up.  She  turned  her  eyes 
wildly  upon  us,  and  with  a  convulsive  sob,  the 
name  of  ^^  Albert"  broke  firom  her  lips. 

We  led  the  miserable  Sybil  to  an  adjoinini^ 
room,  but  in  a  short  time  after^  she  was  once 
more  under  the  protection  of  her  father's  roof. 

Strange^  unlikely  flight  of  romance  this  last 
record  of  the  despairing  fidelity  of  a  womanV 
wretched  love  may  appear ;  but  fiction  woulJ 
indeed  be  at  a  discount,  if  from  the  domestic 
annals  of  real  life^  we  might  be  permitted  t«> 
glean — as  in  the  present  case — and  publish  to 
the  curious,  wonder-loving  ears  of  the  puUiey 
the  startling  scenes  which  are  duly  enacting 
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under  many  an  envied  roof ;  and  various  more 
strange  things  might  be  written  and  read,  than 
the  fact  of  a  wretched  woman,  who  had  watched 
all  night — whilst  all,  save  herself^  slept — her 
eyes  fastened  on  the  twinkling  light  which  she 
knew  illumined  the  room,  where,  with  children 
and  friends  bending  over  his  dying  bed — the 
brother  of  her  childhood-<~the  husband  of  her 
youth— was  passing  away  from  earth  for  ever 
— that  she  should  creep  forth  alone  to  seek 
once  more  him,  whom,  in  a  fatal  dream, 
she  had  years  ago  abandoned;  that  down  that 
rugged,  stony  hill  she  had  wound  her  way  like 
some  dark^  troubled  spirit;  but  there  arrived, 
that  her  soul  and  strength  had  failed  her — 
and  she  had  at  the  threshold  sank  down,  trem- 
bling and  a&aid  to  enter. 
It  must  have  been  to  the  unhappy  woman  as  a 
strange  dream^thefew  days  which  succeeded,  in 
the  deep,  calm,  quiet  of  that  house  of  mourning. 
Agatha  had  been  sent  for,  and  she  saw 
durmg  that  time^  none  else  but  myself.     She 
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ever,  w&s  toId,..elie  felt  that  filie  was  bcneatb 
ber  father's  roof.  This  privilege  liad  been 
g&ined  for  her  hy  the  foUowIng  m>tc,  despatched 
to  Jlr,  Fitz  Hugh  by  llr,  St.  John ; 

"Sir,— 

'*  JIre,  Fitz  Hugh  is  dow  at  her  father  t 
'^  house,  aod  it  ib  Mr-  Devercux's  wish  that 
''there  for  the  preBcnt  his  daughter  should  re- 
"  main.  Her  friends  trust  that  now,  at  leaet, 
"you  can  have  no  object  io  opposing  this  desire- 
'*  ilr<  Leonard  expired  this  morning. 

"HENKY  ST,  JOHN. 

**  Mr-  Devereux  requests  you  will  send  Mrs. 
"  Fitz  Hugh's  maid  to  her  immediately-'* 

For  all  answer  to  this  dispatch... Agatha 
had  arriTed.  We  learot*  however,  from  her, 
that  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  bad  signified  bit  iotention 
of  visiting  the  north  of  the  eountiy,  and  re- 
taming  to  Sidmouth  before  he  took  his  final 
departure  for  Londonj  from  whenoe  he  mtanded 
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to  proceed  to  Ireland^  to  attend  the  election 
which  the  Jbte  diflflolvrtion  of  ParUament  ren- 
dered generaL 

And  thus  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  by  a  strange 
fatality^  was  on  the  spot  to  see,  winding  through 
the  peaceful  valley,  the  dark  procession,  which 
bore  te  that  haven  ^^  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  "  his  gentle  victim ;  he  who  in 
this  life  had  been  suffSsred  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  the  ungodly... but  had  now  gone  to 
await  that  joyful  day  ^'when  the  proud  shall 
no  more  be  set  up  and  triumph,  and  the  righte- 
ous walk  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
but  when  the  wicked  sh^  be  trod  down  like 
a£ihes  under  the  feet  of  the  glorified  righteous." 

An  awful  example  to  those  who  dlow  their 
hearts  in  early  youth  to  become  receptacles  for 
fierce  and  impetuous  passions,  might  here  be 
presented. 

Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  first 
germ  of  jealous  hatred  towards  his  youthful 
rival,  when  first  upon  his  ear  had  fallen  the 
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astounding  mtelligence  that  Albert  LenDanl 
was  not  thebrotiier  of  hia  ftrdeat  beart'^  fir§t 
passion,  that  these  words  should  have  created 
a  dcvaatating  feelings  which  spread  with  such 
fatal  power  over  hie  eK>ul,  to  the  mia  of  lo 
many  victims. 

The  good.*. the  gifted. .  the  loved. ,+the  in- 
nocent, ..all  blighted,  or  laid  low !  whilst  he... 
the  violator  of  all  decency... the  despiser  of  all 
honourable  principles... the  unblushing  advo- 
cate of  vice,  sophistry,  and  irreli^on-.-wa^ 
still  in  the  possession  of  all  his  heart  desired... 
the  power,  the  triumph  of  ambitious  geniuA. 
But /also,  like  the  Psalmist,  "have  seen  the 
wicked  in  great  prosperity  *..  spreading  him- 
self like  the  green  bay-tree ;''  yet..."hepassed 
away,  and  lo,  he  was  not..»7es,  1  sought  him, 
but  he  could  not  be  found.'* 

I  have  marked  too,  "  the  perfect  man,  and 
beheld  the  upright ...  that  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace  f*  ^'  whilst  the  tmnsgreesors  have 
perished  together,  the  wicked  hftve  been  rooted 
out  at  the  last,' 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


"She 
From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  drew 
Her  streaming  cuxls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  right » and  made  appear 
Still  lighted  in  a  secret  shrine 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
That  home  of  woe  without  a  tear.' 

Tennyson. 


During  the  mournful  week  succeediDg  the 
removal  of  the  beloved  dead  to  his  place  in 
that  long,  last  home  by  the  side  of  the  beloved 
child  who  had  gone  before  him,  all  hearts  were 
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i>tnick  anew  with  fear  and  diflznaj  oa  the  sub- 
ject of  poor  young  SybU* 

It  was  not  the  violence  of  her  grier— the 
paaaionate  outpourings  of  her  affliction  which 
troubled  ua  on  her  account — no ;  in  the  same 
tearless^  drenry  calm^  in  which  she  had  paeaed 
from  her  father- s  death -bed,  she  remaineil 
during  the  period  I  mentioned,  till  the  increaaiug 
depth  and  intensity  of  the  shadow  deepening 
over  her  awoke  our  most  painful  anxiety.  It 
was  not  death  we  feared,  but  that  more  terrible 
thing  whose  shade  aeemed  already  stealiiig 
over  the  young  creature^ a  aapect>  marked  in 
the  expression  of  those  dark,  Boating  eyes — the 
fixed  gloom — or  the  faint,  patient  smile  which 
passed  over  the  sternly  beautiful  features  of 
Sybifs  pale  face. 

And  then  the  touehtog  look  of  aadnees  with 
which  she  gazedj  as  if  someepell  forbade  her  to 
ease  her  brain  and  heart  by  further  signa  of 
grief,  when  ahe  was  led  to  the  eide  of  licr  dead 
father^  in  the  hope  that  the  touching  apectade 
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of  those  cold  remains  might  have  the  power  of 
awakening  some  more  lively  emotion. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Mordaunt  had  arrived 
the  day  before  Mr.  Lennard's  demise.  They 
had  received  a  farewell  pressure  of  his  hand— 
a  smile  of  gratitude,  when  they  murmured 
their  assurance  of  being  through  life  the  sin- 
cerest  friends  to  his  daughters.  And  though 
nothing  else  transpired  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
any  softening  of  Sir  William's  mind  on  the 
subject  of  his  son's  attachment,  some  secret 
hope  had  certainly  lightened  our  minds,  from 
the  period  when  Sir  William  passed  deeply 
affected  from  the  presence  of  his  departing 
friend. 

But  now,  the  startling  condition  of  the 
poor  girl  made  it  a  question  to  our  dismayed 
hearts,  whether  these  relenting  feelings  might 
not  have  come  too  late— whether  that  young, 
blighted  spirit  could  ever  be  again  restored  to 
its  healthftil  vigour. 
The  sudden  suppression  of  passion  succeeding 
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that  TioleDt  and  agitated  outbreak  f  o  wUcb  she 
Lmd  given  way  in  the  awful  interview  on  the 
cliff  with  her  mother — ^thc  vague  and  sup- 
preaeed  grief  working  in  her  mind  during  her 
imwearicd  watching  over  her  father^s  decliDer 
and  dying  moments,  had  been  too  mneh  for 
her  mind  and  brain* 

Sir  William  was  ardently  grieved  and  di^- 
tKjinposcd  to  the  uttermo&t  by  the  poor  girl** 
melancholy  state.  He  went  to  see  her  with 
uii  anxious  expreEsiou  on  his  countenance — ^t 
by  her  side — spoke  to  her — strove  by  kind  and 
soothing  wordB  to  restore  her  to  herself — but 
he  failed  to  draw  her  to  answer  him,  otherwise 
than  by  the  strange,  absent  smiles  and  laboured 
sighs,  with  which  she  noticed  such  advancee, 
sui^  she  sat  in  her  white  dress,  twisting  her 
h»ng  dark  hair  round  her  fingers. 

The  evening  before  be  left  Sidmoutb,  m- 
I't.inpanied  by  Mr,  Devereux  and  Mr,  St 
Jolm  on  their  sad  expedition  into  W«lee,  be 
imid  pcor  Sybil  another  ?iflit,     I  lieard  him 
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murmur  to  her,  in  a  low>  soothing  voice ; 

"Sybil,  we  must  have  you  well  again  soon. 
I  have  written  to  William  to  come ;  you  would 
like  to  see  William,  would  you  not?" 

No  one,  not  even  Lady  Mordaunt,  had  been 
told  that  this  had  been  done. 

But  even  then,  after  this  communication,  Sir 
William  only  received  in  reply  a  more  sweetly 
careless  smile ;  and  he  turned  away  with  an 
anxious  and  distressed  air. 

On  bis  leaving  the  room,   however,  Sybil 
turned  to  me  with  a  puzzled  and  anxious  look, 
and  said, 
**  William,  did  he  say?"  and  after  I  had  answered. 

"  Yes,  dearest— William  Mordaunt — his 
father  has  sent  for  him  to  see  you— you 
will  like  that,  will  you  not?" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  my  face  earnestly 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  them  slowly  away, 
and  relapsed  into  her  former  silence. 

The  family  physician,  who  had  come  into 
Devonshire  to  attend  Mr.  Lennard  in  Im  last 
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iHncBtij  stUl  remained  to  watch  this  new  and 
iiioet  fiadly  interesting  case— and  H  wiis  agreed 
tJiat  we  should  nf»t  think  of  moving  tbc  pa- 
tient jufit  At  present.  Dear  Mary '  abe  felt 
her  lods  most  sorely,  though  her  feelings  were 
j»hown  forth  with  that  meek,  quiet  grtefj  which 
ever  characterleed  the  unselfiah  nature  of  bci 
every  emotion. 

Her  luve  for  her  father  had  for  ao  long  been 
her  nil  m  all,  that  the  heart  of  the  tender 
duugliter  felt^  in  the  first  moment  of  bereare- 
mentj  as  if  no  other  tie  could  supply  its  place, 
idlhotigh  she  received  with  gentle  8weet- 
neaa  the  anxious  comfortcrj  to  whom  thai  be- 
loved departed  had  confiigned  her  in  big  last 
momenta. 

It  was  io  that  light — not  in  the  new  positioa 
Mr.  St.  John  now  Btood  towards  her — that 
Marj^e  heart  opened  to  him  at  this  period 
— and  he,  with  his  eerupuloua  deliaicjj 
forbore  intruding  in  any  other  charax^ter  thftn 
thai  ahe  now  conferred  upon  litm.    Bot  tho 
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evening  before  his  departure  for  Wales,  when 
he  came  to  bid  her  farewell,  f  noted  a  shade  of 
pain  pass  over  his  features,  as  poor  Mary— her 
heart  oppressed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  sad 
to-nKMTow— and  too  full  of  grief  and  anxiety 
for  her  sister,  by  whose  side  she  sat— had  no 
heart,  no  thought^  for  word,  look  or  smile> 
such  as  I  he  young  man's  heart  panted  to  re- 
ceive, and  which  he  deemed  he  had  earned  by 
his  patience. 

It  was  exigearU  of  him,  perhaps,  to  expect 
it  at  such  a  time;  but  he  was  a  lover,  and 
lovers  are  always  exigeant^  and  have  little  con* 
sidcration  for  time  or  circumstances.  The 
melancholy  departure  on  the  morrow  was  the 
signal  for  agitating  scenes  beneath  the  two 
roofs — those  habitations  between  which  my 
heart  was  divided. 

The  miserable  Mrs,  Fitz  Hugh  had  not  till 

then  left  the  apartment  to  which  she  had  first 

been  consigned.     Mr.  Devereux  had  been  too 

much  afiected  by  the  first  meetiag  to  endure 

o  3 
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ail  iDten'iew.     She  had  seen  no  one  but  my 
self;  indeed  we  were   all  too  much  occupied 
with  anxiety  on  youuf^  Sybil's  account  to  heed 
much  that  poor  wearied  soul,  who  passed  her 
time  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  stupor,  tended  by  the 
faithful  Agatha — a  daughter  yet  accounted  as 
a  stranger    beneath  her    parents'    roof! — A 
widow*s  agony  for  the  dead,  eating  into  her 
heart,  yet  with  no  right  to  claim  a  widow's 
sympathy  or  pity ;  norighteven  to  mourn  as  such. 
There  was  something   confused,  unnatural, 
halt  horrible,  half  grateful  to  her  feelings  in 
her  position,  which  seemed  almost  to  have  be- 
wildered her  senses,  for  being  with  her  the 
day  she  had  been  apprised  that  the  funeiml 
procession  had  left  us,  as  she  sat  dressed  by 
Agnthft  in  her  usual  habiliments,  she  looked 
at  me  and  my  deep  mourning  dress  with  a 
strange,  puzaled  air,  and  said  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  putting  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

'^  I  should  have  new  monming— •  diffiemt 
dreta,  I  believe." 
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Bttt  when  I  tamed  away  distressed,  and 
did  not  answer,  with  a  shudder  she  seemed 
restored  to  recolIectioD.  She  groaned  and 
continued  the  mourning  which  she  had  worn 
nnce  little  Mara's  death. 

Jt  fell  soon  to  mj  lot  to  lead  her  into  the 
presence  of  her  mother. 

That  poor  lady  had  heard  that  a  visiter  wa« 
in  the  house—and  she  had  sent  up  many  mes- 
aogea  to  say  that  she  felt  equal  to  receiving 
the  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  if  she  would  do 
her  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  her. 

And  Sybil  entered  once  more  the  presence 
of  her  mother! 

Mrs.  Devereux  rose  from  her  seat  with  all 
the  mimic  dignity  and  formality  of  her  former 
bearing—the  relics  of  which  it  was  to  the  last 
her  strongest  struggle  to  retain  above  all  the 
wreck  of  other  habits  and  characteristics. 

After  greeting  her  visiter  with  an  obsequi- 
ous *'  I  hope  I  see  you  well5  Madam  ?"  She 
ordered  the  old  nurse,  who  stood  trembling  and 
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shaking  by  her  @ide,  to  hand  the  lady  a  chair, 
and  begged  her  to  be  seated. 

Mrs.  ArmBtrong  did  not  move — and  only 
pointing  with  a  gesture  of  diedaia  to  a  atool 
before  tlie  arm-chair  from  which  Mrs*  DoTerettx 
had  rieen^  in  a  Toice  quaking  with  emotion 
and  asperity^ 

"  Sit  you  down  again^  Madam/'  she  said 
looking  at  her  mistress,  *'  she^d  better  put 
herself  thfr^f  if  she  had  the  mind  to  ut  at  aU 
before  you," 

My  blood  froze  at  the  cruel  insolence  of 
this  speeoh,  and  I  was  about  to  lead  Sybil  to  a 
seat  by  the  Bide  of  her  mother,  who  had  re- 
aeated  herself  at  the  peremptory  order  of  her 
attendant 

But  the  poor  penitent  disengaged  herself 
from  me,  and  sunk  in  bumble^  abject  obedience 
to  her  old  nurae's  harsh  directton%  on  the  lowly 
cushion  at  hei  mother's  feet* 

"  What  is  she  doing,  Amutrong  ?  What 
is  the  matter  P    Why  does  ahe  sit'tbere  T'  j 
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he  old  lady  in  a  tone  of  annoyance  and  dia* 
tresSy  which  was  intended  to  be  aside. 

"  That  must  be  an  uneasy  seat  for  you. 
Madam/'  she  continued  aloud.  '*  We  can 
accommodate  you  with  another  £  hope,  though, 
in  this  strange  house  into  which  they  have 
brought  me>  I  am  sadly  treated  with  regard  to 
furniture." 

*^  No,  no,  let  her  bide  there  "  again  grumbled 
Armstrong.  '^  The  stool  of  repentance  in  eack- 
cloth  and  ashes — that's  the  place  for  such  as 
her — yes    Madam ** 

'*  Mrs.  Armstrong,  be  silent  J  command 
you,"  I  cried,  whilst  the  poor  old  lady  push- 
ing back  her  chair  with  a  gesture  of  virtuous 
horror  murmured  **  stool  of  repentance— 
such  as  her !  what  is  she  ?"  oh  take  her 
away,  she  cried  growing  more  and  more  ex- 
cited and  shaking  her  dress  violently  as  if  to 
rid  it  of  some  impurity. 

"  Take  her  away,"  she  repeated  "  really," 
turning  angrily  to  me, ''  I  am  so  treated  in  this 
place — such  company  forced    upon  me— im* 
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proper  people  brought  into  my  house.  It*8 
behaviour  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to— 
I  wonder  at  you.  Mademoiselle ,  countenancing 
such  creatures -in  you  it  is  a  shame  and  t 
disgrace/* 

"  Madam,"  I  cried,  "you  are  mistaken  in 
thb  lady,  it  was  Mr.  Devereux  himself  wbo 
brought  her  to  this  house ;  but  she  will 
leave  you  now,  and  return  when  I  have  better 
explained  every  <;ircumstance. 

I  then  assisted  the  poor,  crushed  Sybil  to 
rise.  Mrs.  Devereux,  on  whom  my  words  had 
always  some  influence,  sat  looking  somewhat 
disconcerted  and  embarrassed,  as  the  instinctive 
feeling  filled  her  mind  of  having  been  excited 
into '  unf.oliteness  and  indecorous  behaviour 
towards  a  visiter,  who  I  treated  in  so  different 
a  manner— and  with  a  passive  bewildennent 
die  suffered  her  daughter,  befcMre  I  led  her  away, 
to  press  her  lips,  whilst  a  groan  and  BmtteriBga 
of  **  kisses  wont  patch  up  broken  hearts  "bfoke 
Arom  old  Armstiong't  lipae And  thus  eadcd 
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the  first  ill-omened  meeting  between  the  mother 
and  the  child  she  bore... nurtured... her  hope^ 
her  pride ;  that  rock  of  her  strength  on  which 
she  had  boilt  her  all — and  which  &iling  had 
proved  that  proud  heart's  ruin. 

Of  a  still  more  affecting  scene  was  I  that 
same  evening  a  witness. 

Young  Sybil  had  been  all  day  ill  in  body 
as  well  as  mind.  She  had  complained  of 
an  aching  pain  in  her  head,  fusing  light  to  be 
insufferable  to  her,  nor  could  she  raise  her 
head  from  the  pillow. 

At  dusk  I  rose  from  her  bedside,  where 
Mfury  and  I  had  been  seated,  and  Bpokc  a  few 
words  to  that  dear  girl,  at  whidi  she  dasped 
her  hands  in  tearful  agitation. 

I  embraced  her  and  left  the  house  to  keep 
an  appointment  I  had  made  with  her  mother — 
yes,  I  had  promised  that  poor  soul  to  bring  her 
to  see  her  daughters.  1  had  no  heart  to  resist 
her  humble  supplications  that  new  she  might 
be  for  one  half  hour  with  them.  Hei*  Mary 
o  5 
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would  not  difldain  her  mother.. .and  by  the  side 
of  the  other  poor  safferer,  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  unknown... or  at  least  unheeded. 

But  I  almost  hoped  that  so  it  might  not  be, 
but  that  some  sensible  emotion  might  perhs4>s 
have  been  called  forth  on  the  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  young  SybiL 

I  felt  that  I  might  have  been  blamed  for 
what  I  was  doing.  I  dared  not  eren  consult 
Lady  Mordaunt  oji  the  subject,  lest  her  caution 
— I  could  answer  for  her  heart—  should  oppose 
the  meeting  of  the  mother  and  daughters. 

Through  the  dusky  light  of  the  eTcning, 
acting  on  the  impulse  of  my  feelings,  I  put 
to  defiance  all  but  the  calls  of  nature,  and  led 
the  poor  mother  to  her  fatherless  childrem 

And  soon  that  gentle  child,  that  first  whom 
she  had 


"  Borne  in  pain,  and  fed,  and  for  some  years, 
A  few,  too  few-gnided  as  she  should  go^ 
And  taught  her  irath,  and  gentle  thoqghi  1** 
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was  pressed,  weeping  unrestrained,  to  her 
bosom.  Tbere  was  no  cold  eye  to  gaze  on 
them  reprovingly. 

I  then  saw  the  mother  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain of  her  other  child's  bed,  and  gaze  long  and 
silently  upon  the  sleeping  girl,  who  lay  as  still 
and  calm  at  that  moment  as  the  beautiful 
sleeper  in  the  fairy  story. 

Her  long  silken  hair  falling  over  the  snowy 
pillow,  her  jetty  lashes  swiping  a  cheek  of 
marble — a  very  different  picture  to  that  afford* 
ed  by  the  fierce  young  Pythoness,  who  had 
maddened  the  gazer's  heart  on  the  cliffs,  a  few 
weeks  before. 

•*  Sit  down  by  her  side,  mother,  and  let  me 
be  here,"  and  Mary,  with  meek,  sad  reverence 
made  her  mother  seat  herself  on  the  chair'  she 
had  before  occupied,  and  sinking  upon  a  stool 
by  her  feet,  the  daughter  once  more  leant  her 
fair  head  against  that  parent's  knee.. .as  it  had 
been  her  wont  years  ago.. .and  wept  in  silence. 

**  I  should  hi  at  your  feet,  my  child,**  Mrs. 
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Fitz  Hugh  nmnniired.  B«t  she  omiU  m< 
remove  that  goldea  tressed  head,  which  in  its 
gentle  pressure  smote  her  heut  with  sweet  and 
thrilling  memories. 

'^  Oh,  press  my  head — it  aches — it  bams,' 
mnrmured  at  length  the  pbdntive  voice  of 
young  Sjbil;  and  the  head  was  raised  upon 
her  mother's  bosom ;  her  temples  pressed  by 
that  cold  hand,  till  the  parched  lifis  of  the 
sufferer  smiled  as.  if  in  gratitude  to  the  re- 
liever of  her  agony ;  and  all  that  night,  aid 
days  and  nights  succeeding,  the  mother  nursed 
and  watched  her  unoonsoious  child,  with  the 
unwearied,  ceaseless,  exhaustleas  energy, 
which  however  strong  msy  be  the  sdBRection 
and  will,  can  never  be  equalled  by  any  other 
nurse. 

Tiie  flfurit  may  be  wiUing»  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,  unless  buoyed  up  by  dial  almost  super- 
natural  strength  of  afieotiea«  whidi  only  a 
-■Mrther'a  breast  seems  privileged  to  eneminiasi 
"^  Aad  who  could  forbid  lierr*  I  asked. 
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And  Lady  Mordaunt  agreed^  although  the 
thought  of  Sir  William  did  arise;  and  the  in- 
fluence that  this  proceeding  might  have  in 
strengthening  his  prejudices.  But  I  thought 
only  of  the  present.  My  sick  and  wearied 
'  heart  was  beginning  now  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow. 

Truly,  for  the  poor  young  being  these  ob- 
jections concerned^  with  trembling  and  dismay,  ^ 
I  scarcely  dared  at  that  moment  to  anticipate 
any  future  influences. 

For  a  week  following,  Sybil's  illness  con- 
tinued most  alarming.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  sick  girl  through  all  that  time  instinctively 
seek  her  new  attendant,  and  reclining  in  her 
arms  there  seem  to  feel  more  relief,  than  when 
her  form  was  raised,  or  her  throbbing  tem{^es 
pressed  by  any  other  hand.  A  softer  expres- 
sion overshadowed  her  features  when  that  at- 
tendant administered  to  her  wants,  or  sooth- 
ingly murmured  her  love  and  encouragement 

''  What  is  it,  my   Sybil?"  that  voice  one 


SI!S 


sTKL  ir^Vimrv 


sncic  £TiiiT=r?i  £i  h*  iMp  bai  tenderest  tone*. 
»aif  ark  pr!  tv-jiie  »«n  a  restles*  sleep. 
MBL  SI  TIT  &T«i  ruM  uvcsd  viih  wildsesf. 

•  ^1  s  Si^TT.  *  «cje  a:^'-aLj>ed.  with  a  taint 
aim&  -  ii*a-3ian.'  s&e  s^un  repeated,  ^  ::' 
•tttt'jMuaig  V^-  ~  Y:<a  aad  I  were  to  treid 
am,  litf  iizi  w:rii  t*5e*:}i  oar  feet  md 
7^  T'nt  wzl  3>:c  jccae  ihey  aire  all  pressing 
«*iL  irr  ii£ui£  ui£  2>»r:     aad  I  sll  ak  ne  to  bev 


h  w»  iiK  £r^  rjK  sbe  bad  spokes  thi§ 
w*ir£  MKT?  uiu  oas^iiTer:  bot  all  fear  and 
5r«ac  w»  aehsv  hraeazli  tbe  sacecmbiiie 
uaft&KHMff  A  ioiah  o^nMmwioa  wnk  her  loa^ 

IW  wcri. "-  Mkkerr'  KOBedto  awake  zk* 
Miiaiias  ciAfsAnMied  mindL    ^w 
«f  ^f  eSfi^aadtkeduki 
<iM  «^  kerwuker  m 
tfe  decf  afcja^  cdBC  to  WHGna  to  am 
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her — then  murmured  that  his  cruel  father  was 
holding  him  back — that  she  was  falling — till  at 
length  she  sank  again  in  her  mother's  arms 
and  lay  there  till  morning  dawned. 

And  with  it  came  the  glimmering  of  re- 
covered light  in  those  darkened  orbs — for  that 
night,  as  the  physician  had  predicted,  was  the 
crisis  of  the  malady,  from  which  point  he 
trusted,  if  the  change  was  favourable,  a  sure, 
though  slow  recovery  might  be  anticipated. 

So  satisfied  was  he  with  the  symptoms  that 
succeeded— for  though  weak  in  body,  the 
countenance  of  young  Sybil  was  resuming  its 
natural  expression,  that  the  doctor  ordered  her 
to  be  taken  out  to  try  the  effect  of  exercise 
and  air  in  a  wheeled  chair. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


**  HAteftil— Horribiel 
And  doftt  thou  cliog  around  me,  cuncd  fien 
To  drag  me  to  perdition  ?" 


Into  the  fresh  air  of  a  bright  Octo 
ingy  we  set  out  the  followiug  day 
devotedy  self-constituted  nurse,  absor 
new  anxiety,  forgot  mil,  and  followed 
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marie  cliff  laved  by  a  sea  of  brightest  blue  ? 
I  can  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
We  bad  paused  to  gaze  upon  all  around ;  every 
object  appearing  so  far  more  lovely,  from  our 
long  confinement  to  the  darkness  of  a  sick- 
room. Mary,  with  the  sad,  tremulous  smile, 
ever  seeming  ready  to  melt  into  tears. 

Sybil — young  Sybil,  I  mean— (the  other  saw 
nought,  save  the  occupant  of  the  chair  close  to 
which  she  stood) ;  but  the  young  girl,  ^^  her 
melani^oly  eyes  divine,"  wandering  over  the 
fair  sea  prospect  with  that  patient  look  of  care 
which  gave  such  a  new  and  touching  expres- 
sion to  her  countenance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  interesting  than  the  appearance  of  both 
sisters,  to  which  their  deep  mourning  gave  ad- 
ditional power. 

And  he  thought  so  doubtlessly  ...that  man, 
who  I  saw  standing  on  the  beach  before  us... 
and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  an  artist,  and  one 
whose    chief   passion    was    beauty ...  beauty, 
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strange  to  say,  in  its  most  refined  and  delicate 
forms. 

But  I  felt  more  terrified  when  my  eyes  re- 
cognized the  hated  form  of  Fitz  Hugh...  an  J 
saw,  I  might  almost  say,  the  glare  from  be- 
neath those  dark,  shaggy  eye-brows,  falling 
upon  the  sweet  and  unprotected  girls,  than  if 
it  had  been  a  tiger  or  a  rattle-snake  that  I  sud- 
denly beheld ;  and  I  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  seizing  at  the  same  time  a  hand  of  both, 
as  if  to  guard  them  from  danger.  Their  wretched 
mother  beheld  her  husband !  Her  arms  dropped 
to  her  side,  and  she  stood  as  if  she  were  turned 
to  stone. 

Before  I  had  breath  to  bid  the  chairman  to 
proceed,  Fitz  Hugh  had  advanced,  and  was  by 
our  side. 

^*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugb^"  he  said, 
his  eye  in  the  mean  time  turned  from  her  upon 
the  girls  with  observing  scrutiny ;  **!  am  in 
luck,  for  I  was  just  coming  to  hear  your  com- 
mands.   This  is  a  sweet  spot— bot  we   must 
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not  indulge  in  sweets  too  long ;  I  have  been 
waiting  patiently,  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house 
top,  in  your  nest  up  there^  till  I  am  weary 
and" 

**  I  will  come,"  his  wretched  wife  mur- 
mured, in  a  hoarse  tone,  and  with  trembling 
agitation.  She  was  about  to  walk  away,  in  an 
agony  of  haste,  to  rid  us  of  this  insolent  in- 
truder— but  Mary,  seizing  her  hand,  gasped 
in  a  tone  of  pleading  horror, 

**0h,  mother! — modierl-^-do  not  go  with 
him"  and,  pale  as  death,  she  shrunk  back, 
gazing  in  affiight,  and  drawing  away  her 
mother. 

Hardress  Fitz  Hugh,  whose  eyes  had  been 
principally  engaged  in  feasting,  with  odious 
attention,  on  the  beautiful  subject  in  the  chair 
— ^now  turned  them  on  Mary,  whose  counte- 
nance and  present  action  seemed  to  strike  him 
with  a  sudden  remembrance --and  with  a 
disgusting  smile  of  admiration  and  irony  flash- 
ing on  his  countenance,  he  exclaimed — 
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**  Faith !  and  this  is  the  pretty  Magdalene  of 
the  Museum  ~  do  you  reeolleot  that  old  storj, . 
Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  ?     But,   on   my   conscience, 
this  time  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such 
treatment." 

"Nothing!"  Just  Heavens!  The  des- 
troyer of  her  modier !  Done  nothing  to  de- 
serve the  loathing,  shrinking  horror  of  the 
innocent  creature. 

It  was  well  that  for  the  present  the  percep- 
tion of  her  sister  was  shrouded  from  fully  un- 
derstandbg  the  scene.  I  am  sure,  in  her  weak 
state,  it  would  have  killed  her— that  passionately, 
sensitive  being,  who  now  only  sat  with  her 
large  eyes  distended,  gazing  on  the  strange- 
looking  man>  and  the  emotion  of  her  sister, 
with  a  bewildered  and  somewhat  frightened 
air.  I  had  soon  recovered  myself,  and  ordered 
the  chairman  to  draw  Miss  Lennard  home ; 
then  taking  Mary's  hand,  bade  her  aooompaay 
me.  ''Leave  your  mother,  dearart,"  I  aaid, 
''shewiUfbUowos." 
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And  the  mother  disengaged  her  hand,  which 
was  clasped  in  Mary's,  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
speration, and  waving  it  as  if  to  hasten  our 
departure,  I  led  away  the  weeping  girL 

"  Oh,  Felicie,  save  her — save  her — can  you 
not  save  her  from  him.'' 

**  No,  Mary,  I  cannot-  for  he  is  her  husband," 
I  said  hastily,  and  almost  with  asperity ;  for  I 
felt  outraged  by  the  presence  of  the  man,  and 
despairing,  and  hopeless,  for  the  unhappy  cause 
of  this  dreadful  scene.  Now,  indeed^  I  saw 
that  he  with  whom  she  was  united  was  truly  a 
complete  bar  to  familiar  intercourse,  such  as  1 
bad  authorised  between  the  mother  and  daugh« 
ters.  What  would  their  friends  say  to  my 
having  made  them  liable  to  such  pollution  as 
his  very  approach. 

And  the  poor  creature  felt  this  too  in  its 
fullest  extent,  for  on  her  return  from  this  in- 
terview with  her  husband,  she  did  not  dare  again 
to  enter  our  abode,  but  sent  to  crave  an  audi- 
ence with  me  at  her  mother's  house,  where,  to 
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my  relief  on  her  account,  I  learnt  abe   had 
been  suffered  to  return. 

"  Yes,  Hnrdress  Fitz  Hugh  bad  well  nigh  done 
with  his  victim.  The  excitement  and  malicious 
pertinacity,  which  he  had  maintained  to  the  last 
with  such  demoniacal  tenacity^  had  died  with 
his  rival.  It  became  evident  that  no  other 
wish  for  her  society  survived  the  extinction  of 
jealousy.  And  Sybil  saw  this  in  its  fullest  force- 
when,  with  cold  disgust,  his  beauty  loving  eyes, 
just  turned  from  the  youthful  loveliness  on 
which  they  had  gazed,  and  on  which  sadness 
only  enhanced  the  poetry  of  their  charms- 
fell  upon  that  shattered,  storm-beaten  wreck 
before  him — a  speaking  witness  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's declaration. 

*^  When  thou  until  rebukes  da$t  chcLtten  man /or 
sin^  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  as  it 
were  a  moth  fretting  a  garmenL*^ 

The  woman  who  now  claimed  his  disgusted 
attention  was  a  wreck  in  its  truest  application-^ 
not  the  still  fair,  but  faded  relic  of  post  bteutj 
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to  which  that  term  is  generally  poetically  as- 
cribed^  but  to  his  fastidious  eye  as  much  a 
ruin  in  true  matter  of  fact  application^  as  the 
shattered  and  blackened  mass,  from  which 
all  beauty  has  vanished,  is  from  the  pleasant 
and  stately  vessel  which  once  sailed  proudly 
upon  the  ocean. 

She  need  not  have  feared  objection  to  the 
petition  which  in  that  interview  Sybil  laid  be- 
fore her  husband — that  he  would  await  her 
father's  return,  and  if  the  supplication  was 
favorably  received  she  intended  to  offer  up  to 
him,  Fitz  Hugh  would  accede  to  a  final  and 
legal  separation  taking  place  between  them^  in 
exchange  for  his  accepting  the  whole  of  the 
pecuniary  allowance  which  had  been  hitherto 
hers — she  would  not  retain  one  single  shilling 
of  it. 

Yes,  and  the  man  was  willing  to  barter  for 
gold,  his  claim  over  a  possession  so  valueless, 
and  with  this  understanding  they  had  parted— 
be   consenting  to  remain  at   Sidmouth  till  the 
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return  of  Mr.  Devereux,  for  the  completion  of 
an  arrangement  which  at  this  moment  wns 
particularly  acceptable  to  him— His  habits  of 
t<elf  indulgence  and  luxury»  had  plunged  him 
into  nu^ncy  difHcuIties,  and  the  expense  of  a 
coute8ted  election  stared  him  in  the  face.  But 
I  will  not  dwell  on  a  subject  in  every  sense 
90  repulsive — when  fairer  and  brighter  topics 
press  on  my  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


"  Ilftunis  uf  my  earlier  jrears, 
Amid  your  Mghing  woods  oh  I  give  rae  reA. 

Unnoticed  be  the  tears, 
Unknown  the  grief  that  fills  this  aching  breast, 

While  sheltered  in  your  bowers. 
With  patient  heart  I  wait  the  suffering  houn  " 


We  were  uncertain  whether  tlie  arrival  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Wales  would  take  place  that 
night  or  the  following  day,  but  were  not  sur- 
prised when  a  carriage  drove  rapidly  to  the 
door,  followed  by  an  impatient  peal  at  the  hall 
bell.    Lady  Mordaunt  wns  with  us.     Sybil  r«^ 
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posing  languidly  on  the  sofa  in  her  white  wrap- 
per,  in  the  same  dreamy,  passiye  state  in 
which  she  had  so  long  continued. 

All  but  the  sick  girl  arose,  as  hasty  steps 
were  heard  ascending  the  stairs. 

••  They  might  be  Mr.  St.  John's!"  wc  ex- 
claimed, but  Mary  shook  her  head  and  said, 
•^  No." 

Nor  were  they  those  of  Mr.  DeyereuZy  or 
Sir  William  Mordaunt 

We  all  felt  our  hearts  beating  with  yague 
suspicions.  Sybil  slowly  raising  herself  from 
her  recumbent  posture,  bent  forward  and  lis- 
tened intently. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  tall,  noble  figare 
9f  a  young  man  stood  before  us-his  handsome 
face  glowing  with  impetuous  ardour,  nuBi^ed 
with  a  slight  shade  of  grare  amdety*  He 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  party  assembled,  and 
in  the  next  moment  was  in  the  anna  of  hie 
mother,  who  with  an  exdamatkm  of 
ment,  sprung  forward  to  meet  him. 
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^  William  I"  echoed  another  voice,  with  a 
thrilling  cry^  and  Sybil  was  on  her  feet,  her 
arms  stretched  out,  and  the  next  instant  her 
slight  form  was  pressed  to  the  young  soldier's 
heart,  in  silent,  mute  ecstasy —whilst  we  gazed 
on  the  scene  with  no  heart  to  interfere,  though 
trembling  for  the  effect  such  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent shock  of  feeling  might  produce  upon  this 
young  ** pazzaper  amore^^  whose  Lindor  had, 
with  so  little  preparation,  appeared  before  her. 

'*  Dear  William,  this  sudden  apparition  of 
your' 8  is  very  imprudent,'^  said  Lady  Mor- 
daunt;  **  Sybil  has  been  ill. ..very  ill  V 

Young  Mordaunt  held  her  from  him,  and 
gazed  upon  Sybil's  face-^but  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  flashing  wildly  with  the 
delight  which  had  shot  through  her  frame — and 
William  only  thought  she  looked  more  divinoly 
beautifiil,  though  he  placed  her  upon  the  BOfa» 
and  said  with  gentleness^ 

*'  Has  she  been  so  very  ill  ?" 

F  S 
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Sybil  smiled,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  said, 

*'  I  am  better  now,  William  1**  and  buret 
into  tears.  Those  relieving  tears^  for  which 
through  her  illness  I  had  often  prayed  in 
agony,  seemed  to  melt  away  the  cloud  from 
her  heart  and  brain.  Her  lover's  feelings 
byni)>athiding  words,  seemed  to  lead  her  to  a 
clear  and  true  perception  of  her  real  circum- 
stances, and  brought,  with  the  increase  of  tears 
she  shed  upon  his  bosom,  a  subdued  but 
natural  state  of  feeling.  And  as  they  sat  to- 
gether^  so  young,  and  beautiful,  and  fond — I 
thought  the  heart  must  indeed  be  adamant  to 
have  separated  them  from  one  another. 

"  But  William,  tell  me,  is  it  with  your  father's 
consent  that  we  see  you  here?*^  said  Lady 
Mordaunt,  as  her  son  followed  with  his  eyes 
the  retreating,  white  robed  figure,  when  we 
finally  succeeded  in  drawing  her  away  in  order 
that  she  might  rest 

The  young  man  then  informed  his  mother 
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of  Sir  William's  letter,  which  had  merely  men- 
tioned  Mr.  Lennard's  death,  and  stated  his 
wish  that  he  should  meet  him  at  Sidmouth  by 
a  certain  day,  mentioning  the  following  to  the 
one  which  now  found  him  with  us,  and  which 
his  impatience  had  anticipated.  Finding,  on 
asking  at  the  hotel,  that  Sir  WiUiam  had  not 

yet  returned,  and  that  his  mother  was  at 

House,  he  had  there  flown  on  the  wings  of 
love,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  summons 
could  only  be  the  sequel  of  his  father's  con- 
sent to  his  happiness. 

When  therefore  on  the  following  day  Sir 
William  arrived,  and  entered  our  house,  the 
first  object  he  beheld  was  Sybil,  pale,  but 
sadly  beautiful,  eeated  with  her  hand  clasped 
within  that  of  his  son,  who  soon  was  pour- 
ing into  his  father's  ear  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  happiness,  and  Sybil,  in  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, stood  at  his  side,  her  large,  eloquent  eyes 
fixed  so  earnestly  on  his  face,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam gave  a  deep  sigh  to  his  former  prejudices. 
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and  sacrificed  them  on  the  ehrine  of  compas- 
sion, to  the  attachment  of  two  young  hearts. 
He  spoke  no  more  of  separation  between  them. 

Dear  Mary  was  now  relieyed  of  all  anxiety 
on  her  sister's  account ;  and  with  heart-felt 
relief  did  she  hear  of  the  arrangements  being 
completed,  for  her  mother's  establishment  under 
her  parents'  roof,  and  her  final  separation 
from  the  worthless  Fitz  Hugh.  Daring  the 
period  succeeding  the  return  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Wales,  many  affidis  had  to  be  arranged. 
I  now  for  the  first  time  discoyered  that  Mary 
was  suffering  from  pangs  of  which  I  had  never 
thought  her  gentle  bosom  could  hare  been 
afilicted.  And  I  was  indis^ant  when  I  fi»und 
that  it  was  the  alteration  and  coldness  of  Mr. 
St.  John's  manner  towards  her,  which  had 
wounded  her  heart 

In  my  jealousy  for  my  sweet  pupil,  I 
scrupled  not  to  take  to  task,  one  who  till  then 
I  had  considered  too  superior  erer  to  err. 
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Mr.  St  John  received  my  reproaches  as 
humbly  as  if  I  had  been  the  Archbishop  him- 
self;  and  I  soon  drew  from  him  the  secret. of 
the  conduct  which  had  struck  Mary  as  cold 
and  heartless. 

The  young  man  had  mused  amidst  the 
princely  domains  of  Llewellyn,  that  all  that 
splendor  would  he  hers.  He  had  heard  the 
will  read,  which  made  her  so  great  in  worldly 
riches,  and  he  began  to  question  the  right  he 
had,  to  make  it  all  his  own,  by  accepting  a  hand 
she  had  perhaps  suffered  to  be  placed  in  his, 
but  to  satisfy  a  beloved  father's  dying  anxiety 
on  her  account ;  a  doubt  which  the  sdbsequent 
coldness  he  fancied  to  have  observed  in  her 
demeanour,  only  tended  to  increase.  And 
therefore  it  was,  that  with  proud  delicacy,  he  re- 
frained from  any  demonstration  in  his  manner 
which  might  seem  to  presume  that  he  con- 
sidered his  claim  upon  her  as  decided.  I  have 
no  time  to  dwell  upon  these  little  lover  mis^ 
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takes,  so  trifling  in  the  mass  of  graver  affairs 
pressing  then  on  my  mind,  but  which  were 
anything  but  insignificant  to  those  immediatelj 
concerned.  I  sent  Mr.  St  John  to  his  "  Ma- 
donna fair/'  to  worship  and  adore — and  heard 
no  more  of  coldness,  or  of  jealous  doubts. 

It  was  a  weight  lifted  from  my  burdened 
mind,  the  knowledge  that  both  the  dear  girls 
had  that  balm  for  their  bruised  spirits  at  this 
sad  time,  which  pure  and  innocent  love  like 
theirs  affords — a  sweet  hope  to  lean  on  for  the 
future.  And  theii*  mother's  fate  was  in  the  mean 
time  decided. 

**  Father y  1  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and 
before  thee^  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son^  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants.^* 

In  these  words  may  be  best  described  the 
humble  petition  of  the  repentant  prodigal  of 
this  sad  story. 

To  be  received  as  a  senrant,  rather  than 
as  a  daughter  into  her  parents'  liouse,  and 
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separated  from  all  society^  to  devote  herself  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  tendance 
of  her  afflicted  parent,  was  the  boon  she 
craved.  The  relinquishment  of  her  allowance, 
for  a  legal  consent  on  Fitz  Hugh's  part,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  desire  for  an  eternal  separa- 
tion, was  fullj  acceded  to  and  arranged. 

One  interview  the  mother  requested  with 
her  daughters,  ia  which  the  young  Sybil,  soft- 
ened and  subdued,  wept  in  contrition  and  self- 
reproach,  when  the  mother... in  whom  she  re- 
membered that  as  the  tender  nurse  on  whose 
bosom  she  had  rested  during  her  illness  was  also 
the  being  to  whom  she  had  addressed  reproaehes, 
which  had  added  to  that  high  heap  of  remorse 
and  anguish,  which  was  bowing  the  poor, 
humbled  penitent  to  the  dust. 

But  the  mother  was  now  mistress  of  herself. 
She  could  command  her  feelings.  She  knew 
how  her  daughters  stood,  and  henceforth,  in 
consideration  to  those  families  they  were  about 

to  enter,  she  must  be  to  them  as  one  afar  off— 
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frtio  had  given  her  birth— whoge  infirthily  of 
mind  and  body  made  the  office  one  trnly  of 
labour  and  sorrow,  from  which  even  the  hired 
menial  shrank  with  repugnftnce. 

Thus  it  was  my  fate  to  see  that  once  gently 
beloved  daughter —for  whom  we  had  hoped  such 
high  things— esteeming  herself  happy — favoured 
in  being  thus  allowed  to  crown  her  luckless 
destiny. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  all  this,  so  dark,  so  sad, 
that  the  shadow  seems  still  pressing  on  my  riven 
heart.  But  I  had  yet  to  bind  marriage  wreaths 
round  youthful  brows  with  my  trembling 
hands.  A  year  after,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Llewellyn  rung  with  the  wedding  bells  of 
Mary  and  Sybil  Lennard. 

How  different  to  the  wedding  I  had  before 
attended!  We  then  had  felt  beneath  our  feet 
but  the  roses  and  lilies  with  which  our  path 
was  strewn.  Now  we  had  learnt  that  we 
stood  on  the  land  of  crushed  hopes  and  perififa- 
i^ble  joys. 
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*'  I  bring  them  from  the  past, 

From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn 

From  crushed  affections,  which  tho'  long  o*erbome 

Make  their  tone  heard  at  last. 

Looks  from  departed  eyes. 

These  are  my  lightnings,  filled  with  anguish  vain, 

Of  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain 

They  smite  with  agonies." 
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And  there  she  stands— again  her  light  step 

"  Bounding  in  the  air  with  all  the  life 

The  huoyant  life  of  one  untouched  by  sorrow,** 


that  Sybil  Deyereuz^  who  by  the  power  of  the 
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Irish  savage  who  once  fawned  at  her  feet  iQ  as 
humble  adoration  a^  the  beaat  in  the  fairj 
story* 

And  now^ — 

And  Ilardre^  Fits  Hugh  turned  wiih  a 
careless  sneer  from  that  Hebe  ot  hU  youthful 
skill — from  that  pure  moonahine  smile  of  inno- 

eenc^i  and  caught  the  radiant  glory  of  the 
"  Idallan  aphrodite  beautiful" 

the  meek  loveliness  of  that  sad  Bbgdalene^ 
and  praised  the  art  which  coild  retain  for 
the  eye  the  ima^  of  that  beauty,  which 
perishes  in  the  using,  when  iuddeulyt  he  knew 
not  why,  a  thrill  passed  through  lus  frame,  and 
he  who  before  had  never  feared  to  look  an 
spirit  or  evil  geniuH,  shrank  from  the  azure 
orbs,  as  if  in  them  there  had  been  life~*he 
marvelled  why^  but,  perhaps,  a  trouble  som« 
viiioii  ovenhadowed  hit  tfaanghtd  of  Kondi  th« 
wretched  suidde. 
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The  reproachful  glances  of  th^  living  may 
be  met  with  careless,  unrepented  remorsclcss- 
ness ;  but  who  so  bold,  so  hardened,  iis  to  image 
the  accusing  lightning  glance  of  the  dead — the 
dead  in  sin,  and  his  ^irit  not  quail  nor  shrink  ? 

And  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh  lock  the  lamp, 
whose  dim  light  in  the  pictured  room  in  wfafich 
he  now  sat,  he  had  turned  full  upon  his 
imaged  yictim,  and  beheld  that  glanee  no  more 
on  earth.  > 


A  tall  man,  of  poyertj^stricken  appearance, 
with  a  sullen  and  fierce  expression  m  his  hard, 
weather-beaten  countenance,  stood  and  gazed 
moodily  around  on  the  beautiful  solitude  sur- 
rounding him... upon  the  cottage... the  lake... 
the  mountain,  and  the  green  valley ;— there  they 
still  were  as  he  had  left  them. 

And  he  clenched  his  hand^^r  there  was 
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onlj  the  blue  eky  above  to  see  him— and 
ground  Me  teelh  in  agony,  when  he  thought 
thftt  la  the  home  of  hU  childhood — that  home 
which  can  never  ceased  to  be  loved  by  the  Irish- 
man's heart — he  stood  alone.  It  was  his  home 
VlO  more  —  Btrangere  now  presned  round  the 
turf-piled  hearth. — Father,  mother,  sUtere^ 
friends — all  gonc^  like  a  dream  that  has  come 
and  departed — and  he,  left  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  no  home  for  him... left 
in  his  native  land. 

And  h e ^ . .  N 0 rah ^s  brother. . , rush ed  from  t be 
solitude,  to  drown  the  sting  of  memory  and 
grief,  in  the  fiery  streams  of  whisky.^. joining 
ihe  mad  electioneering  crowd,  and  swelling  the 
uproarious  noise,  where,  in  the  tumult,  many  a 
shilaloe  was  hurled  on  the  head  of  a  friend's 
dearest  friend — and  many  was  the  wail  of  a 
woman's  voice,  as  a  husband  or  brother  fell  in 
the  mad  conflict. 

What   wonder  then  that    a  goaded    spirit 
ahonld  reek  its  venf^eance  on  you,   Hardress 
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Ktz  Hugh  ?  He  whose  name  was,  a  few 
minutes  before,  carried  aloft  by  the  breath  of 
multitudes.  Hardress  Fitz  Hugh... the  man 
of  the  people. ..lay  trampled  under  their  feet... 
struck  dowDy  in  his  vengeful  wrath,  by  the 
brother  of  Norah  Mahony. 

"-Be  sure  your  sin  will ^nd  you  out/** 

My  task  is  done... the  weary  task  of  tears 
which  I  pledged  to  perform  to  her  who  is  now 
at  rest.  And  in  humble  trust  in  the  Saviour 
of  sinners...!  place  my  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving her  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
many  mansions  in  which  we  are  taught  that  the 
faithful  penitent  may  find  a  place. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject.  The 
last  moments  of  one  like  her  should,  I  think, 
be^  modestly  or  cautiously  veiled... instead 
of  being  vain -gloriously  thrust,  as  too  often 
they  are,  before  the  naked  eye. 
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That  her  ain^  and  itd  coBsefjueDcea,  aliould 
be  made  of  use,  as  one  of  the  wamioj^  of  lite 
to  the  BuGceediDg  geDeration,  was  her  earnest 
request^  a  geaeration,  alad!  fipreatlj  needing 
such  ffarniDg,  An  age  wkciij  if  fewer  acta  of 
flagrant  aine,  eucb  ns  hera,  startle  the  efii^  of 
the  public^  it  is  to  be  feared  tte  general  tone 
of  Jaxitj  of  morals,  renders  the  crookcdneaa  in 
these  days  less  coospicuoua. 

Yea,  ID  these  our  d-*ya,  when  conjugal  ft^licity 
is  a  thing  of  rara  occurrence^.. when  women 
seem  to  wed.*. for  what?,./' a  name,  and  ior 
a  ringj'*  then  adieu  *'to  love,  honour,  and 
obedience,*^  armed  with  auch  charters  of 
frcedomjfls  the  marriage  bonds,  unshackled  from 
the  restraints  of  aingle  life,  thej  range  at  will 
through  the  [jathe  of  society. 

And  poison  may  indeed  be  drawn  like 
water  in  the  way  of  literature— for,  aa  if  the 
English  language  could  not  proride  aufficient, 
in  our  age  of  advancing  tntellect«.«the  poor 
and  ignorant  may   slake   their  thirst  in  the 
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cheap  trftnelated  publlcationB  of  those  exciting 
but  perniciouB  draughts,  concocted  by  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

YeSy  my  task  is  now  completed.  A  year 
has  passed  since  I  commenced  this  narrative,  then 
sitting  by  the  open  casement ;  and  again  I  feel 
the  summer  breeze  fan  my  wrinkled  brow,  bear^ 
ing  on  its  wings,  the  fragrance  of  the  hay-field, 
and  the  sounds  of  happy  voices... 

'^  Like  sounds  and  scents  of  yesterday  they  come.** 

And  I  might  wander  into  that  hay -field  and  see 
multitudes  of  happy  faces,  familiar  and  beloved 
...for  Oakleigh  is  now  the  home  of  a  young 
mother  and  her  infant  children... that  young 
wife  and  mother,  whose  only  fault  is... thank 
Heaven  I— the  too  great  sensitiveness  with  which 
she  shrinks  from  a  world,  in  which  her  own  mo- 
ther had  fallen,  and  left  a  reproach  which  could 
never  be  quite  blotted  out  from  her  posterity. 
But   Sybil  Mordaunt  and  her   husband    are 
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;i^aj  sad  happT..,tind  what  is  more,  are  all  m 
to  one  another.  The  faults  and  imperfection; 
each,  sank  beneath  that  mighty  poiver  of  lo 
which  the  bewitcbin£»  Toung  creature  excfci 
UTer  her  husband  in  a  manner  I  never  beli 
beheld. 

Aod  Marr... 

"  RetTered  Marr,  the  crown  and  bead, 
Tbe  itatelj  rt^wer  of  female  fortitude. 
Of  perfect  wifehood,  and  pure  lOTelihov  I.' 


vhen  last  I  saw  thee  ia  thy  lovely,  hap 
bcune,  your  cherub  boy  pressed  to  your  pi 
bckfom,  a  Catholic  might  have  bent  the  km 
MM  if  before  the  lining  image  of  the  '*  Motfc 
mild,"  who  smiled  upon  your  birth ,  and  fn 
whom  your  sweet  name  was  deriyed- 

Yes,  I  dwell  amidst  the  beauti^l  and  t 
loTed — I  see  the  mourning  of  the  yotmg  torn 
into  joy.  But  I  im  old,  a^d  my  best  hear 
affections  are  buried  with  the  dead. 
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Cftn  my  readers  wonder  that  the  world  to 
mc  is  but  a  dreary  place — that  memory 
darkens  life  of  all  light  and  gladness?  No..« 
my  wonder  is,  that  my  heart  has  not  withered 
quite;  and  yet, 

*'  After  so  many  deaths^ 
1  lire  and  write." 
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